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The Institute of Ismaili Studies 


The Institute of Ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with the 
object of promoting scholarship and learning on Islam, in the 
historical as well as contemporary contexts, and a better under- 
standing of its relationship with other societies and faiths. 

The Institute’s programmes encourage a perspective which 
is not confined to the theological and religious heritage of Is- 
lam, but seeks to explore the relationship of religious ideas to 
broader dimensions of society and culture. The programmes 
thus encourage an interdisciplinary approach to the materials 
of Islamic history and thought. Particular attention is also given 
to issues of modernity that arise as Muslims seek to relate their 
heritage to the contemporary situation. 

Within the Islamic tradition, the Institute’s programmes seek 
to promote research on those areas which have, to date, re- 
ceived relatively little attention from scholars. These include 
the intellectual and literary expressions of Shi‘ism in general, 
and Ismailism in particular. 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute’s pro- 
grammes are informed by the full range and diversity of cultures 
in which Islam is practised today, from the Middle East, South 
and Central Asia and Africa to the industrialized societies of 
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the West, thus taking into consideration the variety of contexts 
which shape the ideals, beliefs and practices of the faith. 

These objectives are realized through concrete programmes 
and activities organised and implemented by various depart- 
ments of the Institute. The Institute also collaborates 
periodically, on a programme-specific basis, with other institu- 
tions of learning in the United Kingdom and abroad. 

The Institute’s academic publications fall into several inter- 
related categories: 


1. Occasional papers or essays addressing broad themes of the 
relationship between religion and society, with special refer- 
ence to Islam. 

2. Monographs exploring specific aspects of Islamic faith and 
culture, or the contributions of individual Muslim figures or 
writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary texts. 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the rich 
heritage of spiritual, devotional and symbolic expressions in 
Muslim history. 

5. Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship of 
the Ismailis to other traditions, communities and schools of 
thought in Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the 
Institute. 

7. Bibliographical works and catalogues which document manu- 
scripts, printed texts and other source materials. 


This book falls into category two listed above. 

In facilitating these and other publications, the Institute’s 
sole aim is to encourage original research and analysis of rel- 
evant issues. While every effort is made to ensure that the 
publications are of a high academic standard, there is natu- 
rally bound to be a diversity of views, ideas and interpretations. 
As such, the opinions expressed in these publications are to be 
understood as belonging to their authors alone. 
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Translator’s Foreword 


The present work is an edited translation of the book, Manshur-i 
‘aqayid Imamuyya (literally, A Charter of Imami Beliefs) by Ayatollah 
Ja‘far Sobhani, written in Persian with the intention of presenting 
to a non-specialist audience a concise but wide-ranging overview 
of the principal tenets of Twelver-Shii Islam. Sobhani is a well- 
known and highly respected contemporary religious scholar in 
Iran, with a significant literary output to his credit. He is the author 
of two impressive on-going commentaries on the Qur’an (a seven- 
volume commentary in Arabic and a fourteen-volume commentary 
in Persian); a major biography of the Prophet Muhammad; one 
of the most comprehensive biographies ever written of the first 
Shil Imam, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib;* and several other works dealing 
with theology and jurisprudence. Here Sobhani brings together 
in a single volume many of the themes that are addressed in greater 
detail in his other works, themes which are rooted in the classical 
Shi‘l tradition of scholarship. 

The manner in which these themes are expounded offers a 
useful insight into what one might call ‘mainstream’ religious 
thinking in the official religious establishment in Iran today; given 
the diversity of views and opinions within ‘official’ religious cir- 
cles, however, it would probably be more circumspect to say that 
it is at least broadly representative of significant elements within 
the religious establishment. As such, it is useful not only as an 
introductory text on Shi thought and practice—for students of 
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Islam in general and Shi‘ism in particular—but also as a contem- 
porary expression, from within, of the Shi‘ tradition in present-day 
Iran, the country with which this branch of Islam has been princi- 
pally associated for the past five hundred years.’ 

Although the main angles from which the author approaches 
the subject are theological, juridical and ethical, the book is not 
entirely devoid of traces of the other dimensions that have en- 
tered into the articulation of the Shi tradition, namely the 
philosophical, gnostic and metaphysical. In his discussion of cer- 
tain subjects—such as the nature of being, the problem of evil 
and the question of theodicy—he confronts the atheistic and scep- 
tical worldview with arguments that, to a certain extent, reveal 
the influence of traditional philosophy or hikmat in Iran: philoso- 
phy expressed through logic, guided by revelation and nourished 
by inward faith, spiritual certainty, and at its highest by mystical 
illumination. 

Despite its comprehensive scope, Doctrines of Shit Islam is none- 
theless a concise work composed of 150 short ‘articles’, some 
consisting of no more than a paragraph, others a few pages in 
length. It is thus useful as an overall sketch of the essential ele- 
ments of Shi‘i Islam, giving the reader a ‘taste’ of the tradition as 
a whole, a certain feel for what makes up the worldview of this 
branch of Islam that has received scant, but now rapidly increas- 
ing, attention in the West. Although there are now outstanding 
studies in European languages of specific aspects of Shi‘ism,* there 
are still relatively few works that deal with the tradition as a whole,5 
and still fewer that do so from within the tradition itself.® 

The book is divided into three chapters, the first dealing with 
universal themes, the second with theology in the specific sense, 
and the third with a number of religious questions, practical rul- 
ings and contemporary issues. The first two chapters broadly 
mirror the paradigm of theological treatises in Twelver Shi‘ism as 
it was established by Nasir al-Din Tus! in his celebrated work Tajrid 
al-itiqad.’ That is, it begins with what has been called ‘theology 
in the general sense’ (al-tlahiyyat bi ma‘na’l-‘amm) and then 
proceeds to ‘theology in the specific sense’ (al-Jahiyyat bi ma‘na1- 
khass). This ‘general’ dimension of theology led Tusi to a detailed 
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philosophical discussion of the nature of being, the relationship 
between substance and accidents, and other technical issues; this 
kind of discussion is absent from the present book. But Sobhani’s 
presentation conforms to Tusi’s paradigm in that, as regards ‘the- 
ology in the specific sense’, it discusses the five classical principles 
of Shi‘ theology: Divine Unity, Divine Justice, Prophecy, Imamate, 
and Eschatology. In addition, moving outside the framework of 
the traditional theological paradigm, the author offers, in the fi- 
nal part of the book, interesting explanations of controversial 
religious issues, going into concrete details pertaining to the prac- 
ticalities of religious life and legal rulings in the light of 
contemporary exigencies. 

The book is not, however, intended to be exhaustive either as 
a theological or a jurisprudential treatise; hence the author’s re- 
peated reference to more ‘detailed’ works specializing in the areas 
he touches upon. It is, therefore, the range of themes covered, 
and the means by which they are presented and substantiated, 
that gives this synthetic exposition a certain originality. 

Throughout his presentation, the author upholds the validity 
of Shiil perspectives by rational argument on the basis, princi- 
pally, of the Qur’an and the Sunna of the Prophet; and he does so 
in a manner that, refreshingly, steers clear of polemics. Doubt- 
less, some of the positions upheld will be contested, but the author 
himself welcomes debate over differences, and pleads for an end 
to intra-Muslim diatribes and ill-considered anathematization by 
one school or group of the other. ‘No Muslim school,’ he writes, 
‘should accuse another of being kafir [‘unbeliever’] solely on ac- 
count of differences over certain secondary religious duties.’ Then, 
in an ecumenical affirmation of what constitutes the essential prin- 
ciples of Islam, implying open-minded tolerance of diversity on 
the plane of secondary applications, he asserts, ‘the only basis upon 
which one can legitimately accuse someone of being a kafir is if 
he denies one of the three fundamental principles of Islam: attes- 
tation of the oneness of God; belief in the message of the final 
Prophet; and belief in the Resurrection in the hereafter.’ (Article 
121) 
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Where differences of opinion on matters of secondary impor- 
tance do exist, Sobhani calls for Muslims to resort to ‘reasoned 
debate, based on scholarly research’. It ought to be said here that 
the author himself does precisely this whenever he touches on 
sensitive or contested issues, but especially in regard to that most 
vigorously debated issue, the question of legitimate authority af- 
ter the death of the Prophet.’ The traditional Shi’ position is 
upheld by the author: that ‘Ali b. Abi Talib was nominated by the 
Prophet as his successor, but this designation was not recognised 
by other leading companions of the Prophet, as a result of which 
‘Ali was prevented from assuming the caliphate until after the 
rule of the third caliph. Sobhani presents an impressive array of 
logical arguments, buttressed by sayings of the Prophet that are 
corroborated by both Shi'l and Sunni sources, in support of ‘Ali’s 
right to the caliphate. But what is particularly noteworthy here is 
the non-polemical way in which the author marshalls his argu- 
ments: the Shi‘i point of view is articulated with precision, while 
avoiding the kind of gratuitous denigration of the first three cal- 
iphs that is all too often the corollary of championing the cause 
of ‘Ali. Veneration of ‘Ali, in other words, does not require vitu- 
peration of the other ‘rightly-guided’ caliphs. The whole question 
of the caliphate, although important on its own plane, is accorded 
a significance strictly proportioned to that plane: it does not en- 
croach upon the domain of the three fundamental, universally 
acknowledged principles of Islam, as these have been defined by 
Ayatollah Sobhani, as noted above. From the author’s point of 
view, any differences of opinion on the issue of the caliphate 
should be a cause of constructive debate rather than destructive 
polemics, giving rise to intellectual inquiry rather than mutual 
ostracism. 

The book also has the merit of focusing attention not only upon 
the most fundamental elements of Shi‘i belief and practice, but 
also upon those aspects of Shi‘ism that have been particularly mis- 
understood or misrepresented. The explanations offered in this 
area, and the clarification of the foundations on which particular 
concepts and practices are based, will be of value to those who are 
keen to build bridges between the different schools of Islam, and 
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to stem the rising tide of sectarianism within contemporary Mus- 
lim societies. 

Sobhani does not shy away from various sensitive issues such as 
taqiyya (dissimulation), muta (temporary marriage), pilgrimage 
to tombs of the saints, or the distinctively Shi'i aspects of the ritual 
prayer—from the particular form of the call to prayer to the way 
of making the ablution; from the joining of certain prayers to the 
insistence of prostration upon the earth or a stone. Hence, whilst 
beginning with the most universal Islamic themes—relating to 
knowledge, being, the nature of man—he finishes with the most 
specific, and often controversial, issues pertaining to practical re- 
ligious life. In one fell swoop, then, he takes in the most abstract 
and the most concrete aspects of the religious worldview of Shi 
Islam. 

It would be appropriate here to mention that in respect of the 
most universal dimensions of the perspectives he deals with, the 
religious worldview sketched out by the author shares many es- 
sential features with those of the other faith communities 
worldwide. There is also much in this book that speaks a language 
and unfolds a vision which will be common to both branches of 
the Islamic faith, Sunni and Shi‘. Naturally, there are many aspects 
that are distinctly Ithna‘ashari, pertaining to Twelver-Shi‘ism, but 
there is much too that is common to the other communities of 
the Shi‘i world. It is for this reason that the author uses the term 
‘Imami’ in the title, a designation which stems from the 3rd/gth 
century and refers to all those Muslims who uphold the principle 
of Imamate, on account of which they are called the Imamiyya. 

It is the principle of Imamate, precisely, that at once unites 
and differentiates the three main sub-divisions within Shi‘ism: the 
Ithna‘ashariyya, Isma‘iliyya and Zaydiyya. This is not the place to 
go into the doctrinal and historical relationships between these 
communities,9 but it is important to make a few points. All three 
come together on the question of the necessity of following a su- 
preme leader, an Imam from the progeny of the Prophet, who is 
vested with authority at once temporal and spiritual. There was 
no distinction, historically, within the nascent Shi] movement— 
comprising all those who upheld the rights of the ahl al-bayt—over 
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the identity of the Imam for the first few generations down to the 
fourth Imam, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn (Zayn al-‘Abidin), the great-grand- 
son of the Prophet. It was over the succession of Imams after him 
that the Shi‘a became divided into a number of groups, from which 
later emerged the three major Shi communities of today, each 
with their own line of Imams.*° 

The smallest of these communities, the Zaydis, assert that fol- 
lowing the martyrdom of Husayn b. ‘Ali in 61/680, the Imamate 
is the preserve not of any particular line of descent, but of the 
‘Alids as a whole, and that it can be claimed by any member of the 
family of the Prophet who is able to establish his temporal author- 
ity, by force of arms if necessary.’ The Ithna‘asharis or Twelvers, 
who constitute the majority of the Shi‘a today, believe that the 
Imamate continued among the direct descendants of Husayn b. 
‘Ali to the twelfth Imam, Muhammad b. al-Hasan, who disappeared 
in 260/873-4 and is currently deemed to be in a state of occulta- 
tion, remaining hidden until his re-appearance in the Last Days 
as the Mahdi, the ‘Guided’, under hose leadership the hopes and 
aspirations of the Muslim community will be realized, and the 
original ideals of Islam will be re-established. The Isma ‘Tis, for 
their part, acknowledge the same Imams as the Twelver Shi‘is to 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq, the sixth Imam, and then continue the line of 
Imamate through his eldest son, Isma‘il, in successive generations 
to their present 49th Imam, Shah Karim al-Husayni, also known 
as the Aga Khan, who is revered by them as the direct lineal de- 
scendant of the Prophet.*? 

Regarding this translation of Sobhani’s work, it should be noted 
that all Qur’anic verses cited in the Persian text have been ren- 
dered directly from the Arabic, using the translation of M. 
Pickthall, which has been modified where appropriate and neces- 
sary. The sayings of the Prophet and of the Imams are, on the 
whole, also translated directly from the Arabic. We have added 
certain clarifications in the main body of the text, which appear 
between square brackets, and inserted a few additional points in 
the footnotes, preceded by the words “Translator’s note’. Asa rule, 
all transliterations from Arabic or Persian carry diacritics, except 
for terms such as Shi‘a, Sunni, Qur’an and Shari‘a, which are fre- 
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quently used in the text or have become part of the English lexi- 
con. Also, wherever possible, the dates of the Islamic calendar are 
accompanied by corresponding ones of the Common Era. 

Finally, the reader should be aware that, in accordance with 
Muslim practice, after every mention of the name of the Prophet 
of Islam, the author invokes the blessing ‘God bless him and his 
family and give them peace’ (Salla llahu ‘alayhi wa alihi wa sallam) ; 
likewise, after the mention of every Prophet other than 
Muhammad, as well as the names of the Imams of the ahl al-bayt, 
and Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, he invokes the blessing 
‘Peace be with him/her’ (‘Alayhi/‘Alayha al-salam). 


Reza Shah-Kazemi 
London, 2001 


Author’s Preface 


The contemporary era is characterized, as a whole, in industrial 
and technical terms, as a result of the recent remarkable advances 
made by mankind in these two domains. It is therefore altogether 
natural to accept these terms as particularly indicative of the na- 
ture of our times. But, alongside these material advances, another 
great cultural phenomenon has emerged: a re-orientation of con- 
temporary man towards religion and spirituality. 

Of all human needs, that for religion is one of the most funda- 
mental and primordial; man’s religious quest has been, and will 
continue to be, recorded as a major theme of human history. There 
is a wealth of reliable historical data that corroborates the fact 
that there has been no period of human history when man has 
lived without religious belief or spiritual sensibility. Nevertheless, 
the Renaissance, the transformation in scientific method, and the 
resulting domination of nature by mankind, dovetailed with cer- 
tain political and cultural factors to bring about a major dilution 
of religious commitment; and a kind of spiritual heedlessness sub- 
sequently spread throughout Western society. This malaise spread 
like a contagious wave, little by little, to countries of the East, where 
it began to afflict many traditional peoples; so much so that it 
came to be widely believed that modern science could not only 
provide all the material necessities of life, but also satisfy all those 
basic human needs which religion alone can fulfil. 
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But the advent of a series of devastating phenomena gave the 
lie to this vain supposition, and proved that human beings have 
never been able to live without religion and the guidance it af- 
fords; it proved in addition that nothing can possibly supersede 
or replace religion as the essential defining element of human 
life. 

From amongst this series of destructive phenomena, we shall 
mention here the following three: 


1. The occurrence of world wars in the twentieth century. The 
First and Second World Wars, which resulted in the deaths of 
millions of human beings, were guided and implemented by 
science cut off from religion: the science that was supposed to 
bring to fruition the most noble ideals of mankind instead dealt 
it a devastating blow. 

2. The collapse of the family unit through the spread of immoral- 
ity. In most parts of the Western world, the principle of the 
family as the basic building block of society is breaking down. 
A transient, unstable form of social organization is taking the 
place of the traditional family-based society. 

3. The invidious power of modern science and its accompanying 
modes of thought. Needless to say, what we mean here is 
unenlightened science, conducted contrary to religious values. 
We do not mean to imply that modern science and technology 
are necessarily negative or destructive phenomena per se. How- 
ever, we do assert that science and technology—deprived of 
religious and spiritual guidance—have been the principal ma- 
terial source of the suffering and damage wreaked in our times. 


These and similar factors have caused modern man to turn 
back towards his primordial human nature, and re-direct his at- 
tention to religion and its spiritual doctrines. In fact, after an 
intermission during which modern man deprived himself of the 
noble virtues of religion, he started searching, like a thirsty man, 
for the clear and refreshing water of faith. This return to religion 
is so obvious that it does not need to be proved or demonstrated. 
This resurgent spiritual inclination is so strong that once again 
religion has become a serious subject for discussion in the most 
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distinguished centres of learning; hardly does a month or even a 
week go by without dozens of scholarly articles and books being 
published on the subject of religion. 

Despite the palpable alarm felt by certain circles in the West in 
the face of this evident resurgence of interest in religious and 
spiritual values, we regard this phenomenon as a good omen; we 
cannot but be gratified at the prospect of large numbers of peo- 
ple returning to the compassionate fold of religion. However, a 
note of caution must be sounded. If this thirst for truth is not 
quenched in the right way, and is instead fed with crude and erro- 
neous doctrines parading in the guise of true religion, 
contemporary man might be led even further away from what con- 
stitutes authentic religion. Therefore, it is incumbent upon 
sympathetic writers, aware of the problem and knowledgeable in 
religion, to provide the correct response to this appeal for guid- 
ance, an appeal that has arisen from the primordial nature of 
man; and to explain with clarity the true principles of religion, so 
that seekers after truth might be brought within reach of the flow- 
ing stream of divine grace. We are faced, then, with a pressing 
obligation—we who believe that the religion of Islam is the final 
and most complete heavenly dispensation, and that this religion 
provides all the necessities of life, individual and collective, until 
the Day of Judgement; it behoves us to assist others in their search 
by making the exalted principles of this religion as clear and ac- 
cessible as possible. 

From a somewhat different point of view, it is our belief that 
the school of the ahl al-bayt’3 represents the true and authentic 
form of Islam, reaching us by means of the Qur’an, the Holy 
Prophet and his purified progeny. The essential principles of this 
school have exerted a powerful attraction throughout history, and 
continue to do so today, drawing to itself those enamoured of the 
truth, and causing its devoted adherents to offer up their lives in 
the service of this sacred heritage. Given the many false accusa- 
tions that have been levelled against the Shi‘a, not to mention the 
innumerable exaggerations and distortions that are presented as 
‘Shi’ positions, we hope that the present work might help to 
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bring about a better understanding of what the school of the ahl 
al-bayt actually teaches, both in respect of doctrine and practice. 

Calling upon the divine bounty, we undertake the writing of 
this short work with the intention of clarifying the fundamental 
principles of Islam according to the school of the al al-bayt. We 
offer below a series of concise articles articulating the most essen- 
tial aspects of these principles which relate to man, religion and 
the nature of existence. The scope of the work in hand is wide 
but, mindful of the need to curtail our exposition of such a vast 
subject as this, we shall endeavour to express ourselves as succinctly 
as possible. For deeper insight into this perspective, and more 
comprehensive explanations of the points made here, the books 
referred to in the bibliography should be consulted. 

Finally, I must offer heartfelt gratitude to Hojjatul-Islam 
Rabbani Golpaygani for all the time and effort he spent in help- 
ing me to write this book. And all praise and thanks be to God for 
His most gracious assistance. 

Ja‘far Sobhani 
14 Ramadan 1418 
23 Dey 1376/12 January 1998 


Ibn ‘Abbas reported that a man went to the Holy Prophet and 

asked him: ‘O Prophet of God, what is the summit of 

knowledge?’ The Holy Prophet replied: “To know God—as He 
ought to be known.’ 

Shaykh Sadtq (Ibn Babaya), 

Kitab al-tawhid, ch.40, hadith no.5. 


Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq said: “Truly the most excellent and the 
most necessary obligation incumbent upon man is knowledge 
of the Lord, and acknowledgement of one’s servitude to Him.’ 
Muhammad Baair al-Majlisi, 

Bihar al-anwar, vol. 4, p. 55- 
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The Worldview of Islam 


I. WAYS OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE IN ISLAM 


Article 1 

Islam makes use of three principal means of acquiring knowledge 
of the world and of the truths of religion, recognizing the validity 
of each of them within their respective spheres. These three means 
are: (a) the senses, the most important of which are hearing and 
seeing; (b) intellect and reason, which arrive at truths in a man- 
ner at once definitive and certain—albeit within a delimited realm, 
on the basis of particular principles and in accordance with cer- 
tain conditions; (c) revelation, the means by which specially 
selected, exalted individuals receive knowledge from the unseen 
domain. 

The first two means are common to all people, helping them 
to gain an understanding of the world, and are the effective sup- 
ports for the comprehension of the Shari‘a. The third way concerns 
those individuals who have received a special blessing from the 
Almighty, the most evident examples of whom are the Messen- 
gers of God. The senses can be used as cognitive means only in 
the sensible realm; intelligence is useful as regards finite domains; 
while the realm of revelation is infinitely more vast, casting light 
on diverse areas, including religious beliefs and practical 
obligations. 
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The Holy Qur’an has several verses relating to these means, of 
which we shall cite here two examples. Regarding the senses and 
the intellect, it states: 


And God brought you forth from the wombs of your mothers while ye knew 
nothing, and He gave you hearing and sight and hearts (afida), that ye 
may give thanks. (Sura al-Nahl, xv1:78) 


The word af ida in Arabic is the plural of fw ad; it denotes the 
inner sphere within which the human faculties of hearing, seeing 
and intelligence are articulated. At the end of this verse, God com- 
mands gratitude; this shows that man must benefit from all three 
faculties, which are to be seen as blessings: the true meaning of 
gratitude is to be grateful for every blessing, in a manner appro- 
priate to the blessing. 

As regards revelation, it states: 


And We sent not before thee but men [as Our Messengers] whom We 
inspired; so ask the people of the remembrance if ye know not. (Sura al- 
Nahl, xv1:43) 


The religious man, in acquiring knowledge of the world and of 
religion, benefits from the senses. But sensible perceptions only 
constitute the empirical foundations of intellectual judgement; 
he benefits from his intellect by acquiring knowledge of God, His 
attributes and His acts. The proper utilization of each of these 
three means, within their respective fields, proves their efficacy in 
the disclosure of the truth, at different degrees.” 


Article 2 

The substance of the message delivered by God’s Prophets can be 
summarized under two headings, belief and action. As regards 
the realm of belief, there is first faith in the reality of God, in His 
attributes of Beauty (jamal) and Majesty (jalal), and in His divine 
acts.3 Likewise, as regards action, there are duties and commands, 
so ordained that man might conduct both his individual and so- 
cial life according to the divine norm. 
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The aim of right belief is knowledge and certainty; naturally, it 
is only decisive self-evidence (hujja) that can lead the way to this 
certainty. Thus, it is incumbent on every Muslim to attain cer- 
tainty in his beliefs on his own account—he cannot simply resort 
to the imitation (taqid) of others in this realm. As regards duties 
and commands with respect to actions, their goal is to make our 
lives conform with our beliefs. In addition to certainty, one must 
have recourse to ways of acting that are confirmed by the Shari‘a; 
this, in turn, means that one must have recourse to a mujtahid, an 
expert on the Shari‘a. This is a subject which will be further 
considered below. 


Article 3 

We benefit from all valid modes of cognition in our comprehen- 
sion of beliefs and religious commands, but the chief means of 
affirming these principles are the intellect and revelation. By the 
word ‘revelation’ we mean the heavenly book, that is, the Holy 
Qur’an, along with the sayings of the Prophet that reach us 
through verified chains of transmission. The sayings of the Imams 
of the ahl al-bayt, which will be considered below, are also classi- 
fied under the heading of ‘Sunna’, as they, too, form part of the 
divine proofs. 

Intellect and revelation are mutually corroborative proofs: if 
on the one hand, decisive intellectual judgement confirms the 
veracity of revelation, on the other hand revelation confirms the 
validity of the intellect in its proper domain. In many places, the 
Holy Qur’an calls upon us to use our intellectual discernment; it 
invites man to reflect upon and contemplate the marvels of crea- 
tion, and even goes so far as to enlist the support of the intellect 
in order to substantiate the content of its own call to accept the 
truth of God and of Islam. No other revealed book bestows so 
much value upon the intelligible demonstration of beliefs and 
doctrines; such reasoned demonstrations abound in the Qur’an. 

The Imams of the afl al-bayt have also stressed the importance 
of the evidence provided by the intellect in those domains where 
the intellect is competent to judge; the seventh Imam, Musa al- 
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Kazim, referred to revelation as outward evidence and intelligence 
as inward evidence.4 


Article 4 

Insofar as revelation is a definitive guide, and the intellect is an 
inner light, placed within every individual by God, there should 
never be any incompatibility between these two divinely ordained 
sources of evidence. If any opposition does arise between them, 
however, we must deduce from this opposition either a lack of 
comprehension on our part as regards the religious point in ques- 
tion, or an error in the premises of our logical reasoning. For 
God, in His infinite wisdom, could never call upon man to follow 
two contradictory paths. 

Just as there is no real contradiction between intellect and rev- 
elation, so between science and revelation there should be no 
contradiction; if there be an apparent incompatibility between 
them in certain areas, it again has to be said that either our un- 
derstanding of religion in those areas is deficient, or else that 
science has not attained definitive certainty in those same areas. 
In large part, it is this latter case that causes the divergence be- 
tween science and religion—scientific hypotheses and assumptions 
being rashly accepted as verified science, and then posited as refu- 
tations of certain religious principles. 


Article 5 
In respect of laws which govern the order of existence—laws which 
are objective and independent of our thought and imagination— 
they are definitive and permanent realities. This means that if 
mankind comes to discover, by means of one of the paths of cog- 
nition, a given aspect of reality as being absolutely true, then we 
must say that it is true in an unconditional and permanent way. If, 
in the process of discovering some aspect of reality, a part of the 
knowledge resulting therefrom conforms to the truth, while an- 
other part does not, that part which is true is always going to be 
true; for a change in the environmental conditions does not ef 
fect a change in universal reality. In other words, the real import 
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of the concept of ‘relativity’ as regards existence is that a truth 
that is valid in one period of time and invalid in another period, 
cannot be regarded as truth at all. If two times two equals four, it 
will always and unconditionally be so, and if it does not, then it 
will never do so, in an equally absolute manner. Knowledge can- 
not be at one with the truth in one domain and in another be 
erroneous. 

‘Relativity’ in respect of knowledge, is [conventionally] under- 
stood to mean that reality has no existence independent of human 
thought and ratification. For example [applying this concept to 
the political domain], those societies which are not inspired by 
divine revelation as regards government have the right to decide 
upon policies with unrestricted freedom. If they agree on a par- 
ticular policy one day, for as long as they maintain agreement, 
this policy will be regarded as right and true; but if they agree 
later to oppose that policy, then ‘truth’ will appear in the form of 
the second policy. In fact, each of these two contradictory poli- 
cies will have been assimilated as ‘true’ according to the intellectual 
capacity of the individual. On the other hand, as regards those 
principles that are considered as independent of one’s mind, 
possessing specific, objective qualities and definite boundaries— 
once they are correctly grasped and situated within one’s cognitive 
horizons, they will always and unconditionally be correct, valid 
and reliable; just as, conversely, opposition to them will always, 
and necessarily, be false and unfounded. 


II. EXISTENCE FROM THE ISLAMIC VIEWPOINT 


Article 6 

The cosmos—meaning by this all that which is other than God— 
is the creation of God, and it has not been nor ever will be 
independent of God, even for a single instant. In saying that the 
world is the creation of God, we mean that the world has been 
brought into being by His will. However, the relation between the 
world and God is not a generative relationship of the father-son 
type, as it is said: 
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He begetteth not, nor is He begotten. (Stra al-Ikhlas, Cx11:3) 


Article 7 
The present order of our universe is not eternal and everlasting. 
Rather, after a period of time, the extent of which is known only 
to God, this order will collapse and another order will arise, an 
order that pertains to the Resurrection in the Hereafter. As God 
says: 


On the day when the earth will be transformed into another earth, and the 
heavens [also will be transformed], and [all] will come forth unto 
God, the One, the Almighty. (Stra Ibrahim, xiv:48) 


Elsewhere it is said, in allusion to this same hidden reality: 


Truly we belong to God and truly unto Him we are returning. (Sura al- 
Baqara, 11:156) 


Article 8 

The order of the world is based on cause and effect, all existential 
phenomena being established according to this relationship. The 
effect of one phenomenon upon another is contingent, however, 
upon the authority of the divine will. The wisdom of God’s will 
manifests itself through this order, such that the effusion of His 
grace shines through the very nature of things, being manifested 
by the observable relationships between cause and effect. 

The Holy Qur’an has expressed these two points, that natural 
phenomena are governed by causal relationships; and that the 
effective influence of each cause in the world is derived from the 
authority of the universal divine will. As regards the first point, it 
is sufficient to refer to this verse from the Holy Qur’an: 


He hath appointed the sky as a canopy, and sent down rain from the sky 
causing therewith fruits to arise [from the earth] as sustenance for you. 
(Stra al-Baqara, 11:22) 


Regarding the second point, the following verse suffices: 
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As for the good land, its vegetation comes forth, with the permission of its 
Lord. (Stra al-A‘raf, vi1:58)5 


Article 9 

Existence is not equivalent to material nature; rather, what we 
call ‘nature’ is but the formal expression of a dimension of the 
created order, an order of things which goes infinitely beyond 
the realm of nature; the Qur’an gives this infinite ‘beyond’ the 
name ‘the world of the unseen’ (‘alam al-ghayb). As all material 
phenomena mutually affect each other, according to the will of 
God, just so do the things of the unseen world influence the world 
of nature. To put this differently, they are means by which the 
grace of God is manifested. The Holy Qur’an has mentioned the 
effective influence of God’s angels upon events in the natural 
world, where it says, for example: 


... and those who implement the Command. (Sura al-Nazi‘at, LXX1x:5) 


He is the Omnipotent over His slaves; He sendeth guardians over you. 
(Stara al-An‘am, v1:61) 


From these clear verses we can conclude that the created or- 
der—whether natural or supernatural—by virtue of being 
governed by the law of cause and effect, subsists by the will of 
God, upon which it depends absolutely. 


Article 10 

The world is a guided reality; all its particles, at whatever degree 
of existence, benefit from the light of divine guidance according 
to the measure of their receptivity. The degrees of this universal 
guidance are found as follows: natural guidance, instinctive guid- 
ance and creative guidance. 

The Holy Qur’an mentions in different verses this creative, uni- 
versal guidance; for example: 


Our Lord is He Who gave unto everything its nature and then guided it 
aright. (Sura Ta Ha, Xx:50) 
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Article 11 
The order of creation is complete and possesses innate excellence. 
The structure of existence has been fashioned to the highest level 
of perfection, such that a better or more complete order is incon- 
ceivable. The Holy Qur’an states: 


... the Knower of the invisible and the visible, the Mighty, the Merciful, 
Who made excellent all things which He created. (Sura al-Sajda, Xxxu1:6— 


7) 
And also: 


Blessed be God, the best of Creators! (Stra al-Mu’minan, XxUI:14) 


It is self-evident that the excellence of the Creator has as its 
concomitant the excellence of the creature. The intellectual ar- 
gument that arises from this principle is that the action of any 
agent is proportioned to the qualities and the perfection of the 
agent; thus, if the agent is devoid of any ontological imperfec- 
tion, it follows naturally that his actions will, likewise, be free from 
any imperfection or deficiency. Insofar as God Most High is the 
possessor of ontological perfection, in infinite modes, it follows 
that His act must be the most perfect and complete of all acts. 

This having been said, the necessity of God’s being wise is 
proven by the fact that, despite the [apparently negative] possi- 
bilities inherent in the creation of an excellent world, nothing 
other than excellence was in fact brought about by God. It is worth 
mentioning here that nothing in the realm of nature that is re- 
ferred to as ‘evil’ contradicts in the least the excellence of the 
order of nature; further explanation of this point will be given 
below, in the discussion entitled ‘unity in divine creatorship’. 


Article 12 
Insofar as the world is the creation and the act of God, and He is 
the absolute Truth, the world itself is true and wisely ordered, 
devoid of futility and vanity. The Holy Qur’an refers to this prin- 
ciple in numerous verses, of which the following may be cited: 
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We created not the heaven and earth and all that is between them save 
with truth, and for a term appointed. (Stra al-Ahqaf, XLv1:3) 


The ultimate end of man and the world alike is consummated 
in the Resurrection. Thus, Imam ‘Ali states: ‘Verily, the end (al- 


ghaya) is the Resurrection.’® 


III. MAN FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF ISLAM 


Article 13 

A human being is an entity compounded of spirit and matter. 
After death, the body becomes a decomposing corpse, whereas 
the spirit continues to live. The death of a human being does not 
mean his obliteration. Rather, he continues to live in the domain 
of the Barzakh until the Resurrection takes place. In regard to 
the degrees of the creation of man, the Qur’an refers to the final 
stage of existentiation, when the spirit is cast into the body, in the 
following words: 


Then We produced it as another creation. (Sara al-Muw’mintn, Xxur:14) 


Several verses allude to life in the world of the Barzakh; for 
example: 


Behind them is a barrier (barzakh) until the day when they are raised 
up. (Stra al-Muw’mintn, XXIII:100) 


There are many more such verses that testify to the reality of life 
in the Barzakh. 


Article 14 

Each person is created with a pure primordial nature (/ttra) and 
with the consciousness of the Divine Oneness, such that were he 
continuously to develop this intrinsic nature, avoiding all 
tendencies that militate against it, he would inevitably find his 
way to the ultimate Truth. 

No one has been born sinful, wicked or with malicious 
intentions. All impurity and indecency arise from contingent fac- 
tors, being the result of extraneous elements combined with the 
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exercise of free will. Moreover, even negative tendencies acquired 
through heredity can be overcome by the power of the human 
will together with the right motivation. Thus, the Christian con- 
ception of ‘original sin’ in respect of the children of Adam is utterly 
alien to Islam. 

The Holy Qur’an states in this respect: 


So set thou thy purpose for religion as a man by nature upright (nanifan )— 
the nature of God (fitrat Allah ), in which He created mankind. There is 
no altering God’s creation. (Stra al-Rum, XXxX:30) 


And the Holy Prophet also states: ‘Every child is born in conformity 
with the primordial nature (al-fitra).’7 


Article 15 
Man is endowed with free will; he is capable of exercising inde- 
pendent choice—this means that, when deciding whether or not 
to undertake a particular action, he takes account of its various 
dimensions in the light of his intellectual faculty. The Holy Qur’an 
states: 


Verily, We have shown him the way, whether he be grateful or disbelieving. 
(Sura al-Insan, LXXVvI:3) 


It also says: 


Say: [It is] the Truth from your Lord. Then whosoever will, let him be- 
lieve, and whosoever will, let him disbelieve. (Stra al-Kahf, xvi: 29) 


Article 16 
Insofar as an individual benefits from his wholesome, innate 
nature, from his capacity to discriminate between good and evil, 
and from his ability to exercise his free will—on these foundations 
his ethical and spiritual development becomes a real possibility. 
The gateway to the transcendent path of right guidance leading 
back to God is always open to man; it is only at the moment of 
death that it closes, that is, when repentance is no longer accepted. 
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Thus, the call of the Prophets is universal; it is to all peoples, even 
to those such as Pharaoh. Moses is told by God: 


And say [to him], Hast thou [the will] to purify thyself [from sin], 
and that I guide thee to thy Lord, so that thou might fear him? (Stra al- 
Nazi‘at, LXx1x:18-19) 


Therefore, man must never despair of the mercy and forgive- 
ness of God; as the Qur’an says: 


Despair not of the mercy of God; truly, God forgiveth all sins. Lo! He ts the 
Forgiving, the Merciful. (Stra al-Zumar, XXXIX:53) 


Article 17 

Insofar as man benefits from the light of wisdom and the gift of 
his free will, he is a being endowed with responsibility. He has a 
responsibility towards God, His Messenger and towards divinely 
inspired guides. He also has a responsibility towards the substance 
of his own humanity, towards other human beings and towards 
the world. The Qur’an has many verses clarifying the nature of 
human responsibility: 


Lo! Of the covenant it will be asked. (Stra Bani Isra’il, Xv1I:3,4) 


Truly, the hearing and the sight and the heart—of each of these it will be 
asked.(Stra Bani Isra’il, xv1:36) 


Thinketh man that he is to be left aimless? (Sura al-Qiyama, LXxv:36) 


The Holy Prophet also asked: ‘Are not all of you shepherds [in 
respect of those over whom you have authority]? All of you are 
indeed responsible for your flocks.’® 


Article 18 
No person has superiority or preference over others, except by 
virtue of a greater degree of realization of his spiritual gifts. The 
most exalted kind of superiority is based upon piety and virtue, 
which must be manifest in all walks of life. As the Qur’an says: 
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O mankind! Truly We have created you male and female, and have made 
you nations and tribes that ye may know one another. Truly the noblest of 
you, in the sight of God, is the most pious amongst you. (Stra al-Hujurat, 

XLIX:13) 


Therefore, racial or geographical factors cannot be used in Islam 
as the basis of any claim to superiority or the source of any pride. 


Article 19 

Ethical values, which pertain to the very principle of humanity, 
and which are thus rooted in the /itra, are permanent and immu- 
table; neither the passage of time nor transformations in society 
can alter them. For example, the propriety of fulfilling promises, 
or reciprocating goodness with goodness—such ethical impera- 
tives are constant, having been established at the very dawn of 
creation and will continue thus for as long as man exists. These 
moral norms are not subject to change. The converse is no less 
true: the ugliness of, for example, treachery, or of breaking prom- 
ises, will always be so. Therefore, from a properly intellectual 
perspective, one understands that there is a range of immutable 
and deeply-rooted principles woven into the very texture of man’s 
character, determining his moral and social life. On the margins 
of these ethical principles there can arise certain customs and 
manners which do undergo the influence of time and place, and 
are thus subject to change; these, however, cannot impinge upon 
or significantly modify the immutable principles of morality. 

The Holy Qur’an alludes to some of these intelligible and im- 
mutable moral principles; for example: 


Is the reward of goodness anything other than goodness? (Stra al- 
Rahman, Lv:60) 


Against those who are good there is no way [of blame].(Stra al-Tawba, 
IX:91) 


Truly, God will not cause the reward of those who do good to be lost. (Stra 
Yusuf, x11:90) 


Truly God enjoineth justice and kindness and giving to kinsfolk, and 
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forbiddeth lewdness and abomination and wickedness. He exhorteth you 
in order that ye may take heed. (Sara al-Nahl, xvi:9o0) 


Article 20 

The actions of man, apart from entailing an appropriate reward 
or punishment in the Hereafter, are not without their conse- 
quences in the herebelow either. Indeed, some events in the world 
are direct results of human actions; this pertains to a subtle real- 
ity, one which the Revelation has alluded to, and of which man 
has an inkling. There are many verses in this respect; two exam- 
ples may suffice: 


And if the people of the townships had believed and kept from evil, surely 
We should have opened for them blessings from the sky and from the earth. 
But they gave the lie [to the Messengers of God], and so We seized 
them because of their [evil] deeds. (Stra al-A‘raf, vi1:96) 


The Prophet Noah reminded his people of the relationship 
between the avoidance of sin by man and the opening up of the 
gates of mercy by God: 


And I have said: Seek pardon of your Lord. Lo! He is Ever-forgiving. He 
will let loose the sky for you in plenteous rain, and will help you with 
wealth and sons, and will assign unto you rivers. (Stra Nth, Lxxi:10- 
12) 


Article 21 
The advance or decline of peoples is bound up with a complex 
series of causes, which—leaving aside the influence of external 
factors—is rooted chiefly in the way in which religious beliefs and 
moral principles are assimilated by the people in question. This 
principle does not contradict that of divine predestination (qad@ 
wa qadar).9 This is because the principle of causality is itself an 
expression of the universal will of God. In other words, the will of 
God manifests itself such that societies chalk out their own des- 
tiny by means of their beliefs and actions. A society that bases 
itself upon justice and rectitude will be prosperous and stable; 
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inversely, one that bases itself upon elements contrary to such 
principles will find an unpleasant fate in store for it. This princi- 
ple is referred to in the Qur’an as the sunnat Allah, ‘the way of 
God’: 


When a warner came unto them, it aroused in them naught save repug- 
nance, [shown in their] behaving arrogantly in the land and plotting 
evil; and the evil plot encloseth but the men who make it. Then, can they 
expect aught save the treatment of the folk of old? Thou wilt not find for 
God’s way (sunnat Allah) [of dealing with people] any substitute, 
nor wilt thou find for God’s way [of dealing with people] aught of 
power to change. (Sura al-Fatir, XXXv:42-43) 


Faint not, nor grieve, for ye will overcome them if ye are [indeed] believ- 
ers ... These are only the vicissitudes which We cause to follow one another 
for mankind...(Sara Al Imran, 111:139-140) 


Article 22 
The destiny of man holds out a bright future. It is true that hu- 
man life is in large part accompanied by inequality and hardship, 
but this will not always be the case. Human history is moving to- 
wards a better future, one in which a comprehensive system of 
justice will prevail. According to the Qur’an, the pious will rule 
over the earth: 


And verily We have written in the Psalms, after the Reminder: My right- 
cous slaves shall inherit the earth. (Sura al-Anbiya’, XX1:105) 


And also: 


God hath promised such of you as believe and do good works that He will 
surely make them to succeed [the present rulers] in the earth, even as 
He caused those who were before them to succeed [others]. (Sura al-Nur, 
XXIV:55) 


Therefore, after a protracted battle between truth and false- 
hood, the future will behold the ultimate victory of the truth, 
however long it may take. As the Qur’an says: 
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Nay, but We hurl the Truth against falsehood, and it doth break its head 
and lo! it vanisheth.(Sura al-Anbiya’, Xx1:18) 


Article 23 
From the Qur’anic point of view, man benefits from special fa- 
vours; this, to such an extent that even the angels bow down to 
him. The Qur’an tells us: 


Verily We have honoured the children of Adam. We carry them on the land 
and the sea, and have made provision of good things for them, and have 
preferred them above many of those whom We created, with a marked pre- 
Jerment. (Stra Bani Isra’il, xvi1:70) 


Taking full note of the fact that the foundation of man’s life is 
the safeguarding of his spiritual dignity, it follows naturally that 
any action which detracts from human dignity and all the other 
God-given qualities is forbidden in Islam. To be more specific, 
every kind of tyrannical authority—both in respect of those exer- 
cising it and those subjected to it—is strictly prohibited. As Imam 
‘Ali says: ‘Do not be the slave of others, for truly, God created you 
free.’'° He also said: ‘God has granted unto the believer every 
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right, except that of self-degradation. 


Article 24 

From the viewpoint of Islam, the intellectual life of man is ac- 
corded a special dignity; for the superiority of man—the basis of 
his pre-eminence among all creatures—consists in his capacity to 
reflect and to think, using the full scope of his intelligence. In 
this connection, many verses of the Qur’an call upon man to ex- 
ercise his faculties of intellectual reflection, so much so that the 
cultivation of thought, and reflection upon the phenomena of 
creation are given as the distinguishing features of the wise. As 
the Qur’an says, in one of the many places where the importance 
of reflection and contemplation upon God’s signs and marvels of 
creation is stressed: 


Such as remember God standing, sitting and reclining, and reflect upon 
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the creation of the Heavens and the earth, [and say:] Our Lord, Thou 
didst not create this in vain.(Sara Al Imran, 111:192) 


One concomitant of this perspective is the prohibition in the 
Qur’an against the thoughtless imitation or blind following of 
one’s predecessors. 


Article 25 
The freedom granted to the individual in such areas as econom- 
ics and politics is, in Islam, conditioned by the following principle: 
that such freedom does not conflict with man’s spiritual impera- 
tives, nor undermine the foundations of public welfare. In fact, 
the philosophy of obligation in Islam is rooted in the need to 
make man aware of the extent of his responsibility, so that he 
properly safeguards his essential dignity, while at the same time 
upholding public welfare. The prohibition of idolatry, alcohol and 
other vices is founded, precisely, upon the need to safeguard the 
dignity and sanctity of the human state; in this light one can bet- 
ter appreciate the wisdom of the law of reprisal in Islam. 
The Qur’an considers the law of proportionate retaliation to 
be a source of preserving human life: 


And there is life for you in retaliation, O men of understanding ...(Stra 
al-Baqara, II:1'79) 


The Holy Prophet said: ‘If somebody commits a sin in secret, 
he harms only himself. But if he commits it openly, and is not 
stopped, the whole society is harmed.’'” 

Imam Sadiq, after narrating some hadiths, said: “The one who 
openly and actively displays his sins violates the sanctity of God’s 
rulings, and the enemies of God become his followers.’'3 


Article 26 
One of the expressions of the principle of the freedom of the 
individual in Islam is that there is no obligation in respect of which 
religion one chooses to follow: 
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There is no compulsion in religion. The right way is distinct from error. 
(Sura al-Baqara, 11:256) 


In Islam, religion is sought after only as a result of inner con- 
viction and heartfelt faith, and such things cannot be forced upon 
the soul from without; rather, they flow from the prior realization 
of a whole series of factors, the most important of which is the 
ability to discern the true from the false, the real from the unreal. 
Once such discernment is attained, the individual—under nor- 
mal circumstances—will choose to follow the truth. 

It is true that Jihad is an obligation for all Muslims; but this 
does not in any way mean forcing others to accept Islam. The aim 
of Jihad is, rather, the removal of barriers that prevent the divine 
message from being [peacefully] conveyed to people throughout 
the world, so that the ‘right way’ can indeed be clarified and pre- 
sented to all. It is to be expected that if the liberating message of 
Islam is prevented from being spread peacefully, then Jihad must 
be undertaken, [but only] in order to remove these obstacles and 
establish the conditions necessary for the peaceful propagation 
of the message among all peoples. 

As we have tried to show, the Islamic perspective illuminates 
the nature of man and the universe. There are, of course, many 
other principles and points to be considered in this vast subject; 
some of them will be addressed, implicitly, in what follows. 


TWO 


General Beliefs 


I. THE ONENESS OF GOD (TAWHID) 


Article 27 
Belief in the reality of God is a principle held in common by all 
heavenly religions: herein lies the decisive distinction between a 
religious person (no matter what religion is followed) and a 
materialist. 

The Holy Qur’an asserts that the reality of God is a self-evident 
fact, one that does not stand in need of proof; doubt and obscu- 
rity on this question should not, as a rule, enter into this axiomatic 
principle. As the Qur’an says: 


Can there be doubt concerning God, the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth? (Sara Ibrahim, xIv:10) 


This dazzling self-evidence of divine reality notwithstanding, 
the Qur’an also opens up ways of removing contingent doubts 
from the minds of those who seek to arrive at belief in God by 
means of rational reflection and argument. To begin with, the 
individual normally has the sense of being connected to, and de- 
pendent upon, some entity that transcends the domain revealed 
by his own particular consciousness; this sense is as an echo of 
that call from the primordial human nature referred to earlier. It 
is this call that leads man to the source and origin of creation. 
The Qur’an says: 
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So set thy purpose for religion as a man by nature upright—the nature of 
God (fitrat Allah) in which He hath created man.(Sura al-Ram, xxx: 


30) 
It also says: 


And when they board the ships they pray to God, making their faith pure, 
for Him only; but when He bringeth them safe to land, behold! they ascribe 
partners to Him. (Stra al-“Ankabit, Xx1rx:65) 


Man is continuously invited to study the natural world and 
meditate upon its marvels, all of which clearly point to the exist- 
ence of God. These wondrous signs indicate and, in principle, 
prove the existence of a Being possessed of transcendent knowl- 
edge and supreme power, Who establishes and determines all 
things in harmony and perfection within the realm of existence: 


Lo! In the creation of the heavens and the earth, and [in] the alternation 
of night and day, are signs for men of understanding. (Stara Al ‘Imran, 
II:190) 


There are many other verses regarding this point, but we shall 
confine ourselves to this one alone as being altogether representa- 
tive of the Qur’anic exhortation to meditate on the creation. It is 
clear that the ways of acquiring knowledge are not confined to 
what we have briefly alluded to; there are many ways of proving 
the existence of God, and these can be studied in detail in theo- 
logical treatises. 


Article 28 


Degrees of Tawhid 

All divinely revealed religions are based on Tawhid, that is, the 
Oneness of God, and on the worship of this one and only God. 
The most evident of the principles held in common by all true 
religions is belief in Tawhid, however much some religious beliey- 
ers may have deviated from this universally held belief. In what 
follows, we intend to clarify the degrees of Tawhid, with reference 
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to the Holy Qur’an and the hadiths, and with the application of 
intellectual reasoning. 


Oneness of the Essence 

The first degree of Tawhid pertains to the Essence (dhat) of God. 
We might explain this ‘essential’ Tawhid by saying that the Es- 
sence of God is absolutely one and peerless; nothing analogous 
or similar to Him is conceivable. God’s nature is absolutely sim- 
ple, non-compound, without any plurality. 

Imam ‘Ali states, in accordance with these two principles: ‘He 
is One (wahid) and there is nothing similar to Him among the 
[existent] things (alashya@),’ and ‘He—Glorified and Exalted be 
He!—is one in meaning [or: spiritual substance] (ma‘na); He is 
not divided into parts by outward existence, by the imagination 
or by the intellect.”* 

The Sura of Tawhid (al-Ikhlas), the veritable cornerstone of 
Muslim belief in Divine Unity, alludes to both aspects of this ‘es- 
sential’ Tawhid; as regards the first, in the verse: ‘There is none like 
unto Him,’ and as regards the second, in the verse: ‘Say: He is God, 
the One.”? 

In the light of what has been said above, it will be clear that the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity—God the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit—is unacceptable from the point of view of Islamic 
logic. The inadmissibility of this doctrine has been exposed in 
certain verses of the Qur’an, which have been amply commented 
upon in theological treatises; here, we shall limit ourselves to the 
following, altogether sufficient, argument. 

The Trinity, in the sense of three gods, must mean one of two 
things: (a) either it means that each of the three gods possesses a 
distinct ontological personality, along with all attributes of divin- 
ity—in which case ‘essential’ Tawhid is contradicted in respect of 
its first meaning, that is, He has no peer or like; (b) or else it 
means that these three gods partake of a single ontological per- 
sonality, such that each is a part of the whole—in which case such 
an entity would perforce be compound, thus contradicting the 
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second meaning of ‘essential’ Tawhzd, namely, that God is abso- 
lutely simple and not composed of ‘parts’. 


Article 29 


Oneness of the Attributes 

The second degree of Tawhid pertains to the oneness of the di- 
vine attributes. We know that God is the possessor of all attributes 
of perfection; both intellect and revelation indicate the reality of 
the attributes within the Essence of the Creator. Therefore we 
know that God is Knowing, Powerful, Living, Hearing, Seeing, and 
so on. These attributes are distinguished one from the other as 
regards meaning: that which we understand by the word ‘Know- 
ing’ is distinct from that which we understand by the word 
‘Powerful’. But the question is this: If these attributes are distinct 
in terms of meaning, are they also distinct in terms of objective 
reality, that is, within the divine nature, or are they united at this 
level? 

In response to this question, we would say that if such distinc- 
tions are found within the Essence of God, then there will be 
multiplicity and compounded-ness within the Divine Essence. It 
must therefore be understood with the utmost clarity that while 
these attributes are distinct from each other as regards their 
respective meanings, they are at one as regards their inmost reality. 
In other words, the Essence of God comprises, within its abso- 
lutely undifferentiated nature, all of these perfections; it is not 
the case that one part of the Essence consists of knowledge, an- 
other part of power, and yet another of life. As the sages say: ‘Nay, 
He is Knowledge, all of Him; He is Power, all of Him; He is Life, 
all of Him.’ 

Therefore, the essential attributes of God are in reality eternal 
and everlasting, partaking of the absolute unity of the Divine Es- 
sence. The view of those who regard the attributes of God as eternal 
and everlasting, but somehow added to the Essence, is erroneous. 
This is an opinion derived from a false analogy between the at- 
tributes of God and those of man: just as man’s attributes are 
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distinct from, and added to, the essence of man, so, it is believed, 
the same holds true for God. 

Imam Sadiq explains: ‘God—Glorified and Exalted be He!— 
shall never cease to be our Lord. And knowledge is His 
Essence—and it cannot be known; hearing is His Essence—and it 
cannot be heard; seeing is His Essence—and it cannot be seen; 
power is His Essence—and it cannot be dominated.’4 

Imam ‘Ali has said, in regard to the oneness of the divine at- 
tributes with the Divine Essence: ‘Perfect sincerity in Tawhid is 
that we negate all attributes from Him; for every attribute testifies 
to its being other than the object to which it is attributed, and 
every such object in turn testifies to its being other than the 
attribute.’5 


Article 30 


Oneness of Creatorship 

The third degree of Tawhid pertains to the oneness of the source 
of creatorship (khaliqiyya). This means that there is no creator 
but God, and that whoever or whatever dons the robe of exist- 
ence is of necessity His creature. The Qur’an mentions this aspect 
of Tawhid thus: 


Say: God is the Creator of all things, and He is the One, the Almighty. 
(Stra al Ra‘d, x11:16) 


And again: 


Such is God, your Lord, the Creator of all things. There is no God save 
Him. (Sara al-Ghafir, xu:62) 


In addition to revelation, the intelligence also bears witness to 
the oneness of creatorship. For all that which is other than God is 
a possibility, as opposed to a necessity, and thus stands in need of 
something other than itself, in order that it be translated from 
possibility into actuality. Naturally this need for existence can only 
be fulfilled by God, and only through God can all the subsequent 
aspirations of the creature, once it exists, be realized. 

Needless to say, this affirmation of the oneness of creatorship 
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does not imply the negation of secondary causality in the order of 
existence, for the principle by which contingent phenomena have 
reciprocal effects upon each other is itself derived from the au- 
thority of God. The reality of the cause and the very principle by 
which causality inheres in existent things—both should be grasped 
as manifestations of His will. It is He who bestows upon the sun 
and the moon their heat and light; and if He so desires, He can 
withdraw from them their capacity to influence phenomena. From 
these points it should be clear that He is indeed the sole Creator, 
without peer. 

As mentioned in Article 8 above, the Qur'an has confirmed 
the principle of causality; for example: 


God is He Who sendeth the winds so that they raise clouds, and spreadeth 
them along the sky as He will... (Stra al-Ram, xxx:48) 


Despite the fact that all phenomena are connected with the 
all-inclusive sphere of divine creatorship, it does not follow that 
the evil acts of God’s creatures are also to be linked to God. It is 
true that every single phenomenon, insofar as it is a contingent 
entity, cannot enter into existence without the support of the 
universal power and will of God. However, it must clearly be stated 
that in the case of man—since he is a being endowed by divine 
providence with free will® and the capacity for independent deci- 
sion-making as regards his actions—the quality of his actions will 
depend upon his own decisions. From a somewhat different point 
of view, it can be said that since God is indeed the bestower of 
existence—such that existence, in the absolute and universal sense, 
comes from Him and depends upon Him—evil does not really 
enter into existence.” As the Qur’an says: 


... Who made all things good which He created. (Stra al-Sajda, Xx x11:7) 


But the capacity to make rational decisions, proper to man 
alone, determines the extent to which man’s actions will conform 
to the standards established by the intelligence and the divine law 
alike. Let us consider two actions such as eating and drinking. 
Insofar as these actions partake of existence, they are grounded 
in the divine reality. But from another angle we must note, firstly 
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that ‘existence’, within these two actions, manifests in the form of 
‘eating’ and ‘drinking’; then, since it is man’s free actions that 
result in these particular forms of existence, the actions must be 
seen as pertaining to the agent, man. These two actions, in their 
particular forms and qualities, cannot in any respect pertain to 
God. Thus, God must be understood as the bestower of existence, 
while man is the agent of the acts within existence, the actual 
eater and drinker. 


Article 31 


Oneness of Lordship 

The fourth degree of Tawhid pertains to the oneness of lordship 
and of the governance of the world and man. This oneness of 
lordship has two aspects: (a) creative governance (tadbir takwini) , 
and (b) religious governance (tadbir tashrv7) . 

As regards the second aspect, religious governance, this will be 
addressed in a separate Article below; for now we shall focus on 
the first aspect. What we mean by creative governance is the means 
by which the created universe is ordered. The arrangement of 
the domain of existence, including its origination and creation, 
pertains to God’s act alone. It is true that as regards human activi- 
ties, one is able to separate the aspect of governance from that of 
origination; for example, one person might construct a factory 
and another might manage it. But in the domain of creation, the 
‘originator’ and ‘manager’ are one and the same. The point here 
is that the governance of the universe is inseparable from the 
source of its creation. 

The history of the Prophets reveals that this principle of the 
oneness of creatorship has never been in dispute within their re- 
spective communities. If polytheism (shirk) entered into the 
picture, it generally did so in regard to the question of govern- 
ance and maintenance of the created order, resulting in the 
worship of, and servitude to, the agents through which these func- 
tions were effected. The polytheists in the time of the Prophet 
Abraham believed in one Creator, but erroneously conceived of 
the stars, the sun and the moon as the lords and governors of the 
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universe. The dispute between Abraham and his people was over 
this question, precisely.® 

Likewise, in the time of the Prophet Joseph, long after that of 
Abraham, polytheism asserted itself in respect of this aspect of 
governance, it being supposed that God, having created the 
universe, entrusted its governance to others; this subject comes 
up in the discourse of Joseph addressed to his fellow prisoners. 
He asked them: 


Are diverse lords better or God, the One, the Almighty? (Stra Yusuf, 
XII:39) 


There are also verses in the Qur’an which show that the poly- 
theists of the time of the Prophet [Muhammad] believed that a 
part of their destiny was determined by their gods. For example: 


And they have chosen gods beside God that they may be a power for them. 
(Sura Maryam, x1x:81) 


Likewise it is mentioned: 


And they have taken gods beside God in order that they may be helped. It is 
not in their power to help them; but they [the worshippers] are unto 
them a host in arms. (Sura Ya Sin, XXXVI:'74-75) 


In many verses, the Qur’an warns the polytheists that the gods 
they worship have no power to benefit or harm either those who 
worship them or their own selves. These verses indicate that the 
polytheists of the time of the Prophet believed that their gods 
could produce benefit or harm for them.9 It was this belief that 
motivated their idol-worship. The verses show also that the poly- 
theists associated partners with God, violating thereby the principle 
of the oneness of creatorship, in respect of the lordship and gov- 
ernance of the Creator over the creation, believing that in these 
domains their gods wielded effective power. In order to make them 
cease their idolatry, the Qur’an affirms the falsity of the aforesaid 
motive, saying, in effect: the gods which you worship are in no 
way capable of performing such tasks as you expect of them. 

In some verses the polytheists are upbraided for conceiving 
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equals and peers of God, and loving them as they ought to love 
God: 


And of mankind are some who take unto themselves rivals to God, loving 
them with a love like that [which is the due only] of God. (Stra al- 
Baqara, 11:165) 


This condemnation of associating rivals (nzdd, pl. andad) with 
God is expressed in other verses,’° the polytheists attributing to 
their own creations the prerogatives of God, and thus bestowing 
upon these false gods the love and worship that should be di- 
rected solely to transcendent spiritual authority. In other words, 
it was because they supposed God to have rivals, peers and simili- 
tudes, that they engaged in the worship of these imaginary beings. 

The Qur’an tells us, in the words spoken by the polytheists on 
the Day of Resurrection, that they upbraid both themselves and 
their idols thus: 


By God, we were truly in error manifest, when we made you equal with the 
Lord of the worlds. (Sura al-Shu‘ara’, xXv1:97—-98) 


The sphere of the lordship of God is indeed all-encompassing. 
In this respect, the polytheists of the Prophet’s time agreed with 
him; that is, they acknowledged God’s lordship in such domains 
as the provision of sustenance, the giving and taking away of life 
and the overall governance of the universe: 


Say: Who provideth for you from the sky and the earth, or Who owneth 
hearing and sight; and Who bringeth forth the living from the dead, and 
bringeth forth the dead from the living; and Who governs over the affair 
[of creation] ? They will say: God. Then say: Will ye not then keep your 
duty to Him? (Sara Yunus, X:31) 


Say: Unto Whom belongeth the earth and whosoever is therein, if you have 
knowledge? Then they will say: Unto God. Say: Will ye not then remem- 
ber? Say: Who is Lord of the seven heavens and Lord of the tremendous 
Throne? They will say: Unto God [all that belongeth]. Say: Will ye not 
then keep your duty to Him? (Sara al-Mu’minin, xx11:84-87) 


But these very people, according to the verses cited from Sura 
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Maryam and Sura Ya Sin above, believed their gods to have effec- 
tive power as regards such matters as victory in war, protection 
against dangers whilst on journeys, and so on; and, clearer still, 
they believed their gods to have the right to intercede, supposing 
them capable of intercession without needing the permission of 
God, and that such intercession would be effective. 

Therefore, it is not contradictory to say that, on the one hand, 
some of the people, in certain matters, recognize that govern- 
ance pertains to God—and in this respect being, therefore, 
monotheistic (muwahhid)—and, on the other hand, that they at- 
tribute the power of governance and supervision to their gods, 
believing in their effective authority as regards such matters as 
making intercession, bestowing profit or causing loss, dispensing 
of might and granting of forgiveness. 

Indeed, the polytheists occasionally said, by way of accounting 
for their practice of polytheism and idolatry: ‘We perform this 
worship only in order to attain nearness unto God thereby; we do 
not believe in their effective authority over our lives.’ The Qur’an 
relays this [attempted] justification thus: 


We worship them only that they may bring us near unto God. (Sutra al- 
Zumar, XXX1X:3) 


But the end of the same verse asserts that such claims are but lies: 
Lo! God guideth not him who is a liar and ungrateful. 


However, the affirmation of the oneness of lordship consists in 
the total rejection of all types of belief in any kind of governance— 
whether on the universal or particular planes—which is 
independent of God’s command, and is carried out by any being 
other than God, in relation to man and the universe. The unitive 
logic of the Qur’an dictates not only the rejection of the idea of 
any kind of independent governance, but also of any kind of wor- 
ship of what is other than God. 

The rationale for the oneness of lordship is clear: in respect of 
the universe and man, the continuous operation of the ‘tools’ of 
creation cannot be separated from the initial ‘act’ of creation; 
and if the creator of man and the universe is one, their governor 
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can only be one. Because of this clear link between creating and 
governing the universe, one finds that God, in the course of de- 
scribing the creation of the heavens, makes Himself known as the 
governor over all creation, saying: 


God it is Who raised up the heavens without visible supports, then mounted 
the Throne, and compelled the sun and the moon to be of service. Each 
runneth unto an appointed term; He governs over the affair [of crea- 
tion]. (Sura al-Ra‘d, x111:2) 


In another verse, the harmony of the order ruling over crea- 
tion is given as evidence of the unity of the governor of the 
universe: 


Lf there had been therein gods other than God, then verily both [the heav- 
ens and the earth] would have been disordered. (Stra al-Anbiya’, 
XXI:22) 


The principle of the oneness of governance, however, does not 
preclude the validity of belief in other ‘governors’ who, with the 
permission of God, carry out their respective duties. In truth, they 
do but constitute one aspect of the various means by which the 
lordship of God is outwardly deployed. Thus, the Qur’an, in the 
very midst of stressing the oneness of lordship, clearly establishes 
the reality of other ‘governors’. 


... And those who govern the event. (Sura al-Nazi‘at, LXXIx:5)*? 


Article 32 

The meaning of governance (tadvir) is the ordering and adminis- 
tering of the universe and man at every level and in every respect, 
both in this life and in the Hereafter, from the point of view of 
both the engendering of existence (takwinz) and the establish- 
ment of religion (tashri‘7). Therefore, the governance of human 
affairs, in all respects, is the exclusive preserve of the one-and- 
only God. 

Now we shall consider the second aspect of the oneness of lord- 
ship, that is, governance as regards religion. Just as God alone 
governs over the domain of engendered existence, so all matters 
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concerning religion are likewise His prerogative alone—whether 
in respect of the imposition of rules and commands, the framing 
of religious laws, defining obedience and submission to such laws, 
establishing the principles of intercession and the forgiving of 
sins. Nobody has the right to change any religious prescriptions 
without His authority. 

Thus, oneness in rulership, oneness in the establishment of 
religious law, oneness in obedience—all of these are counted as 
so many dimensions of oneness of governance. Therefore, if the 
Prophet is given the title of ‘ruler’ over the Muslims, this is be- 
cause he was chosen to be so by God, and such rulership is in 
accordance with divine authority. It is for this reason that obedi- 
ence to him, like obedience to God, is incumbent upon all 
Muslims; indeed, obedience to him is at one with obedience to 
God. As the Qur’an says: 


Whoso obeyeth the Messenger hath obeyed God. (Sura al-Nisa’, 1v:80) 
And also: 


We sent no Messenger but that he should be obeyed by God’s leave. (Stra 
al Nisa’, 1v:64) 


However, without the permission and command of God, the 
Prophet would neither be a ruler nor one to whom obedience is 
due; and, in truth, his rulership and his right to be obeyed are but 
loci for the manifestation of these properties which, in reality, 
pertain to God alone. Since the specification of religious obliga- 
tions forms part of the preserve of lordship, nobody has the right 
to judge that which God has commanded: 


Whoso judgeth not according to that which God hath revealed: such are 
disbelievers. (Stra al-Ma#ida, v:44) 


Likewise, the right to make intercession, and to forgive sins, 
are the exclusive prerogatives of God; none has the right to inter- 
cede without His permission, as the Qur’an says: 


Who is he that intercedeth with Him save by His permission? (Stra al- 
Bagqara, 11:255) 
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And also: 


And they cannot intercede except him whom He accepteth. (Sura al- 
Anbiya’, xx1:28) 


Therefore, from the Islamic perspective, the buying and sell- 
ing of ‘title deeds’ to forgiveness, on the assumption that a 
person—someone who, by definition, is distinct from the rank of 
divine lordship—can ‘sell’ heaven to another, or who can pre- 
vent the punishment of the Hereafter from afflicting him, such 
practices, which once prevailed in Christianity,'? are utterly fu- 
tile; as the Qur’an says: 


... then implore forgiveness for their sins—Who forgiveth sins save God 
only? (Sara Al ‘Imran, 111:135) 


Taking into consideration what has been said, a believer in the 
Oneness of God must recognize that God alone is the source of 
authority, and the sole governor in respect ofall matters concern- 
ing religion, unless God Himself appoints someone to enforce 
and explain the religious obligations laid down by Him. 


Article 33 


Oneness of Worship 

Oneness in worship is a principle that is held in common by all 
the divinely-revealed religions. A key reason why Messengers were 
sent by God to mankind was that they might remind people of 
this principle. As the Qur’an says: 


And verily We have raised in every nation a Messenger [proclaiming]: 
Worship God and shun false gods. (Sara al-Nahl, xv1:36) 


All Muslims, in the course of performing their five daily prayers, 
testify to this principle of oneness in worship when they utter the 
words of the Sura al-Fatiha: ‘Thee alone do we worship.’ Therefore, 
there is no doubting the fact that God alone is to be worshipped 
and that the worship of anything else is prohibited; nobody op- 
poses this fundamental principle of religion. Insofar as there is 
debate on this subject, it concerns the status of other acts: namely, 
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whether the performance of these acts be considered as evidence 
of worship of what is other than God. In order to arrive at a de- 
finitive judgement as regards this question, we must provide, first, 
a logical definition of worship, and then clearly separate those 
acts which can properly be subsumed within this definition, from 
those acts which pertain, on the contrary, to veneration (ta‘zzm) 
and revering (takrim). 

There is no doubt that the worshipping of one’s parents, of 
the Prophets and of the saints is polytheism (shirk) and thus for- 
bidden; on the other hand, bestowing veneration and respect upon 
them is necessary, and indeed forms part of integral Tawhid: 


Thy Lord hath decreed that ye worship none save Him, and [that ye 
show] kindness to parents. (Sura Bani Isra’il, xv11:23) 


Now we must focus on the element that distinguishes ‘worship’ 
from ‘veneration’, and ask the question: How can a given act in 
certain circumstances—such as the prostration of the angels be- 
fore Adam, and the prostration of the sons of Jacob before 
Joseph—be at one with Tawhid, while the same act, in different 
circumstances—such as prostration before idols—be an expres- 
sion of shirkand idol-worship? An answer to this question emerges 
clearly from the discussion above, on the issue of oneness in gov- 
ernance. The type of worship which is directed to what is other 
than God, and which is therefore rejected and forbidden, is that 
whereby a person humbles himself before a relative, engendered 
being, in the belief that this being possesses some independent 
power to change the destiny of man and the universe, wholly or 
in part; in other words, in the belief that such a being is the lord 
or master of the world and of men. 

On the other hand, if humility is manifested before a person 
who is himself a righteous slave of God, one who is blessed with 
virtue and nobility, and is, moreover, a model of piety and right- 
eousness for mankind, then such humility is an aspect of proper 
respect and reverence for that person and not worship of him. 

If the prostration of the angels, and that of the sons of Jacob, 
did not take on the taint of idolatrous worship, this is because 
such prostration is based upon a belief in our slavehood and 
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servitude to God; but, accompanying this belief, there is the knowl- 
edge of the nobility of Adam and of Joseph, a nobility and a majesty 
that derive from their being honoured in the spiritual realm. In 
other words, the act of prostration is in no sense based upon a 
belief in their divinity or omnipotence. 

Taking full cognisance of this principle, one is in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate the respect and veneration accorded by Muslims, 
in holy places, to the saints (awlzy@), those brought close to God. 
It is obvious that the kissing of the holy tomb of the Prophet, or 
expressing joy on the anniversary of his birth, or on the anniver- 
sary of the advent of his mission (b7‘tha)—all are aspects of the 
reverence and love which are due to the Prophet; they are not in 
the least derived from any belief in his divinity. In like manner, 
such acts as the chanting of poems praising the exemplary lives or 
lamenting the death of the saints, the preserving of all monu- 
ments left as traces of the prophetic mission, the building of 
mausoleums above the graves of holy personages—none of these 
acts can be called shirk (associating partners with God), nor can 
they be called bid‘a (innovation). They are not to be equated with 
shirk because their source is love and affection for the saints of 
God, and not a belief in their divinity; neither can they be re- 
garded as bid‘a, since these actions are rooted in a principle 
enshrined in the Qur’an and Hadith, that is, the necessity of lov- 
ing and honouring the Prophet and his family. Our acts of 
reverence towards the Prophet on the occasion of his birthday 
and the onset of his mission (d7‘tha) are but the expression of the 
outpouring of our love for him (we shall return to this issue be- 
low, in Article 1293 on bid‘a). 

In stark contrast to this is the prostration of the polytheists be- 
fore their idols, which is rejected and forbidden precisely because 
it springs from a belief in the divinity and authority of the idols, 
and from the false supposition that they exercise control over part 
of man’s destiny; for the idolators believe that their idols have, at 
the very least, the power to glorify or abase, to forgive and to grant 
intercession. 
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Article 34 


The Divine Attributes (Sifat) 
Given the fact that the Essence of God is an infinite reality, hav- 
ing thus no like or equal, man has no way of grasping the depth 
of this Essence; he can only come to know God by way of an ap- 
preciation of God’s attributes of Beauty (jamal) and Majesty (jalal). 
The attributes of Beauty are those which display the perfection 
of God’s nature, such as Knowledge, Power, Life, Will, and the 
like. As for the attributes of Majesty, they refer, on the contrary, 
to His being too exalted to be described by any attribute; they 
therefore refer [in the first instance] to a lack, an absence or in- 
ability. Now God is absolutely self-sufficient, utterly transcending 
all imperfection or deficiency. Possessing a material body, occu- 
pying a particular space, being established in a particular time, 
being a composite entity, and so on—all of these qualities fall 
into this type of attribute. Sometimes these two types of attribute 
are referred to as thubutt (affirmative) and salbi (negative), while 
the object to which both ultimately refer is one and the same. *3 


Article 35 

In our discussion [in Chapter One] on the means of acquiring 
knowledge, we stated that the principal paths leading to the knowl 
edge of objective truths are those opened up by the senses, the 
intellect and revelation. In order to acquire knowledge of the at- 
tributes of God, both of Beauty and Majesty, we can benefit from 
two of these paths: (a) the way of intellect, and (b) the way of 
revelation. 


The Way of Intellect 

Careful study of the created universe—along with meditation upon 
its secrets and its mysteries, all of which are part of God’s crea- 
tion—leads us to a discovery of the perfections of God’s Being. 
Can one conceive of the raising up of the magnificent edifice of 
creation without the active involvement of some transcendent 
Knowledge, Power and Will? The Glorious Qur’an calls attention 
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to this capacity of the intellect to arrive at the natural conclusion 
of such reflection, by inviting man to ponder deeply the signs of 
creation, both the external signs outside himself and the internal 
ones within his own soul: 


Say: Behold what is in the heavens and the earth. (Sura Yunus, X:101) "4 


In such reflection upon the natural world, intellectual discern- 
ment operates with the assistance of the senses: it is the senses 
that first register the impressions of wonder and marvel upon 
beholding a particular, tangible phenomenon, and then the in- 
tellect discerns the glory and beauty of the Creator through this 
marvel of His creation. 


The Way of Revelation 

Once prophecy and revelation have been clearly upheld by deci- 
sive evidence, so that it is clear that both the Qur’an and the Hadith 
of the Prophet are inspired by God, it will naturally follow that 
the verses of the Scripture and the sayings of the Prophet will lead 
one to an understanding of the attributes of God. Within these 
two sources, God has described Himself with the best of attributes; 
suffice to note here that the Qur’an mentions 135 names and 
attributes of God. The following verses contain several of these 
names: 


He is God, other than Whom there is no god, the Sovereign Lord, the Holy 
One, Peace, the Keeper of Faith, the Guardian, the Majestic, the Compeller, 
the Superb. Glorified be God from all that they ascribe as partner (unto 
Him). 


He is God, the Creator, the Shaper, the Fashioner. His are the most beau- 
tiful names. All that is in the heavens and the earth glorifieth Him, and 
He is the Mighty, the Wise. (Sura al-Hashr, L1x:29-24) 


Here, we should recall that those who subscribe to the mu‘attila 
position—stripping God of all qualities—would deprive man of 
the lofty, sacred sciences made possible by the intellect and rev- 
elation on the question of the attributes of God. We would reply 
to this by asserting that if discussion and investigation of these 
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sciences pertaining to the divine Names and Qualities were to be 
forbidden, the mentioning of all these attributes in the Qur’an, 
along with the command to meditate upon them, would have been 
utterly redundant. 


Article 36 
From another point of view, the attributes of God can be divided 
thus: (a) attributes of the Essence (s2fat al-dhat), and (b) attributes 
of Activity (sifat al-fi‘l). 

The attributes of the Essence are those which describe God in 
a manner that adequately enables us to form some kind of con- 
ception of His essential nature. These attributes are, so to speak, 
derived from the station of the Essence; attributes such as Knowl- 
edge, Power and Life. 

As for the attributes of Activity, these pertain to the various 
kinds of action that emanate from God, actions by which He be- 
comes described, such as creating, sustaining, forgiving, and the 
like. In other words, it is only in the measure that God actually 
creates and sustains that He can be called Creator and Sustainer, 
however much His Essence may contain principially the power to 
create, sustain, forgive, and so on. 

To conclude this discussion, let us recall that all the active at- 
tributes of God spring from His Essence, and, in particular, from 
the perfections of His Essence; that is to say, God is the possessor 
of absolute perfection, which is the source of all the differenti- 
ated active perfections which He displays. 


Article 37 


Attributes of the Divine Essence 

Having noted the distinctions, within the realm of divine attributes, 
between the affirmative and the negative, and between the essen- 
tial and the active attributes, it is appropriate to elaborate 
somewhat upon the most important questions relating to these 
attributes. 
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Knowledge 

The knowledge of God, since it partakes of His very Essence, is 
eternal and infinite. In addition to possessing absolute knowledge 
of His own Essence, God is aware of all that is other than Him— 
whether universal or particular realities, before or after creation. 
The Qur’an lays much stress upon this truth; for example: 


Verily, God is aware of all things. (Sara al-“Ankabut, xx1x:62) 
And again: 


Should He not know what He created? And He is the Subtle, the Aware. 
(Sura al-Mulk, Lxvi1:14) 


In the sayings of the Imams of the afl al-bayt, there is also great 
emphasis on the eternity and totality of God’s knowledge. Imam 
Sadiq says, for example: ‘His knowledge of a place before its crea- 
tion is like the knowledge of it after its creation; and His knowledge 
is thus as regards all things.’*5 


Power 

The power of god, like His Knowledge, is eternal; and insofar as 
it, too, partakes of His very Essence, it is infinite. The Qur’an em- 
phasizes the comprehensiveness of God’s power thus: 


And God is ever able to do all things. (Stra al-Ahzab, XxxII:27) 
And again: 
God has power to do all things. (Stra al-Kahf, xv111:45) 


Imam Sadiq stated: ‘All things are equal before Him in respect 
of [His] knowledge, power, authority, dominion and all-compre- 
hensiveness.’!° 

Now, if the engendering of impossible things—those entities 
which cannot be—fall outside the domain of God’s power and 
control, this is not due to the inadequacy of divine power; rather, 
it is due to the inadequacy inherent in the impossible: the impos- 
sible lacks receptivity to being, that is, it lacks the capacity to 
actualize itself. When asked about the engendering of impossible 
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things, Imam ‘Ali replied: ‘God has no connection with incapac- 
ity, so that about which you ask cannot be.’'7 


Life 

A knowing and powerful God is obviously a living God, as the two 
former qualities are distinctive features of life; they furnish evi- 
dence, indeed, for the reality of His life. The divine attribute of 
Life, as with all the other attributes, is devoid of imperfection, 
and transcends the particular features of this attribute insofar as 
it pertains to man and other creatures—features such as being 
subject to the contingency of death. For, inasmuch as He is living, 
by His essential nature, death cannot affect Him. In other words, 
since the Being of God is absolute perfection, death, which is but 
a form of imperfection, cannot find a way into His Essence. Thus 
it is said: 


And trust in the Living One, Who dieth not ...(Sara al-Furqan, xxv:58) 


Will 

An agent who is conscious of his activities is more complete than 
one who is not. A free agent, endowed with a will to perform his 
acts—such that he can choose to accomplish or not accomplish a 
given act—is more complete than an agent constrained and com- 
pelled [by some other agent] to do or not to do something, being 
helpless, and unable to choose for himself. Taking into account 
this point, and seeing that God is the most perfect agent in exist- 
ence, it is altogether natural to assert that the Divine Essence is, 
by nature, an absolutely free agent, neither constrained from with- 
out nor imposed upon by anything other than Himself; and if it is 
said that God is ‘one who wills’ (murid), the meaning is that He 
has perfect liberty to will whatever He desires. 

Will, in the conventional sense of a human faculty that is origi- 
nated in time and is actualized gradually thereafter, does not figure 
in the Divine Essence. Hence we have the sayings from the ahi al- 
bayt, intended to prevent error and deviation, to the effect that 
the will of God [with regard to a given act] is identical to the 
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accomplishment and realization of the act, as it is said: “Will, in 
regard to man, is an inner state, which man strives to realize in 
outward action, but the will of God itself constitutes the 
consummation of the action, without this involving temporal 
origination.’!§ 

This explanation makes it clear that will, in the sense of liberty, 
is one of the attributes of the Essence, while in its aspect of 


existentiation, it is one of the attributes of Divine Activity. 


Article 38 


Attributes of Divine Activity 

Now that we have dealt with the principal themes related to the 
attributes of the Essence, it is appropriate to turn our attention to 
some of the attributes of Divine Activity. Here we shall consider 
the following three attributes: speech (takallum), veracity (s¢dq) 
and wisdom (hikma). 


Speech 
The Qur’an has described God as one who ‘speaks’: 


And God spoke directly with Moses. (Stra al-Nisa’, 1v:164) 
And again: 


And it was not vouchsafed to any mortal that God should speak to him 
unless [it be] by revelation or from behind a veil, or [that] He sendeth a 
Messenger...(Sura al-Shira, XLII:51) 


There is thus no doubt that speech is one of the attributes of 
God. There is, however, debate over the question of the ultimate 
nature of this attribute: is it an attribute of the Essence of God or 
of His Activity? It is clear, to begin with, that speech in the form in 
which it appears in man, cannot conceivably apply to God. Since 
the attribute of speech is given in the Qur’an, we ought to refer to 
the Scripture itself in order to understand the reality of this at- 
tribute. 

As we have seen in the verse cited above, the Qur’an establishes 
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the fact that God speaks to His slaves according to three modes of 
self-disclosure. It is impossible for the speech of God to reach 
man except by the following three modes: (a) ‘unless [it be] by 
revelation —in other words, by divine inspiration; (b) ‘or from be- 
hind a veil —in other words, that man can hear God’s speech, but 
cannot see Him (God’s speech to Moses took this form); (c) ‘or 
[that] He sendeth a Messenger —in other words, an angel is sent by 
God to man to convey the inspiration. 

In this verse, the speech of God has been explained as having 
been brought into being by God, either directly without interme- 
diary, or indirectly through the intermediary of an angel. 
According to the first mode—divine inspiration—God sometimes 
casts His words directly into the heart of the Prophet, and some- 
times He causes His words to enter the heart after having first 
been heard by the ear. In all three modes of speech, however, the 
words of God are brought into being. The speech of God is there- 
fore to be considered as one of the attributes of Divine Activity. 

This is one explanation of the speech of God, derived from the 
guidance given by the Qur’an. Another explanation is as follows: 
God has called all existent entities of the universe His ‘words’. As 
the Qur’an says: 


Say: Were the sea to be ink for the words of my Lord, verily the sea would be 
used up before the words of my Lord were exhausted, even if We were to 
bring the like thereof to help. (Stra al-Kahf, xvii: 109) 


In this verse, what is meant by ‘words’ is all of the creatures of 
God, which none but He can count. In the following verse, we 
find evidence of this [assimilation of all creatures as ‘words’ of 
God]. Jesus is explicitly referred to as the ‘Word of God’ (kalimat- 
Allah): 


The Messiah, Jesus son of Mary, was only a Messenger of God, and His 
Word which He cast unto Mary. (Stra al-Nisa’, 1v:171) 


Imam ‘Ali, in one of his discourses, interprets the speech of 
God in terms of His creative activity: “When God wishes to bring 
something into being, He says unto it “Be!”, and it is; but [He 
does so] not with a voice that is sounded, nor with a call that can 
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be heard. For the speech of God is one of His actions whereby a 
thing is endowed with existence.’'9 


Article 39 
From the discussion above regarding the reality of God’s speech 
it should have become evident that the speech of God is origi- 
nated in time (hadith), and is not eternal (gadim). For His speech 
constitutes His act, and, as the act of God takes place in time, it 
follows naturally that His speech possesses, likewise, a temporal 
condition. 

Nonetheless, in order to uphold correct spiritual courtesy 
(adab), and in order to forestall any misconceptions, we cannot 
call the speech of God ‘created’, because of the many for whom 
the idea of being created connotes being artificial or constructed. 
But leaving aside this point of view, we can regard all that is other 
than God as His creature. 

Sulayman al-Ja‘fari related thus: ‘I asked the seventh Imam, 
Musa Ibn Ja‘far, “Is the Qur’an created?” The Imam replied, “I 
say that the Qur’an is the speech of God”.’?° 

At this point the following should be noted: At the beginning 
of the 3rd/oth century, the question of whether the Qur’an was 
created or uncreated was being hotly debated by the Muslims, 
and was a source of acute acrimony and divisiveness. Those who 
advocated the eternity of the Qur’an did not support their posi- 
tion with sound reasoning, with the result that some Muslims 
viewed the Qur’an as temporally originated, while others regarded 
it as eternal. If the purpose of the Qur’an and its words is that 
these words be read, and if they are words which the angel Gabriel 
was charged by God to reveal to the heart of the Prophet, it is 
obvious that all of these words are temporally originated. Also, if 
the purpose of the Qur’anic verses is to impart knowledge and 
meaning, and some of these verses relate the historical tales of 
the Prophets, and also relate the wars fought by the Prophet [of 
Islam], then these verses cannot be regarded as eternal. 

To conclude, if the aim is to acquire knowledge of God through 
the Qur’an, by means of both words and underlying meanings, 
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the knowledge of God is, evidently, eternal, being one of the at- 
tributes of His Essence—but knowledge is one thing and speech, 
another. 


Article 40 


Veracity 

One of the attributes of Divine Activity is veracity (s¢dq), that is to 
say, whatever He says is true; the blemish of falsehood does not 
tarnish His speech. The reason for this is clear: lying is the way of 
the ignorant, those in need, the afflicted and the frightened— 
and God is utterly beyond all such conditions. In other words, 
lying is an abomination and God cannot be tainted by any evil. 


Article 41 


Wisdom 
Another of the divine attributes of perfection is wisdom (hikma), 
‘The Wise’ (al-Hakim) being one of His names. The meaning of 
God being wise is, first, that His actions are brought to ultimate 
fruition in a perfect, complete and definitive consummation. Sec- 
ondly, God is utterly beyond performing any actions that are 
deficient or vain. 

Evidence of the first fact is furnished by the marvellous order 
of the world of creation and by the beautiful way in which the 
awesome edifice of creation is raised up. As the Qur’an says: 


... the fashioning of God, Who perfecteth all things. (Sura al-Naml, 
Xxvir:88) 


Evidence of the second fact is provided by the following verse: 


And We created not the heaven and the earth, and all that is between 
them, in vain. (Sura Sad, XXXVII:27) 


God is absolute perfection; therefore, His actions must also par- 
take of perfection and be devoid of all defect and futility. 
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Article 42 


Negative (Salbi) Attributes 

We recalled above that the attributes of God can be divided into 
two categories, those of Beauty (jamal) and those of Majesty (jalal). 
Those that pertain to perfection (kamal) are referred to as at- 
tributes of Beauty or positive (¢hubuz) attributes; while those that 
refer indirectly to God [by negating what He is not] and which 
relate to imperfection or deficiency, are referred to as attributes 
of Majesty or as negative (salbz) attributes. 

The intention behind the formulation of negative attributes is 
to negate from the Divine Reality any possible susceptibility to 
imperfection, deficiency or inadequacy. Insofar as the Divine Es- 
sence is utterly self-sufficient and constitutes in Itself absolute 
perfection, It is necessarily devoid of any attributes that derive 
from imperfection and dependency. From this point of view, 
Muslim theologians argue that God does not have a body, nor is 
He material; He is not a locus for any other entity, nor is He in- 
carnate in any other entity—such features presuppose the 
imperfection and dependency proper to contingent, existent 
entities. 

Among the other attributes deriving from imperfection is the 
capacity of being seen; for, in order to be seen, an object must 
fulfil the conditions of visual sense-perception, such as: being ina 
particular place; being illuminated by some source (that is, not 
being in darkness); and being separate, in essence, from the per- 
ceiving subject. 

It is clear that such conditions are but the traces of an entirely 
corporeal and material frame of existential reference; they are 
utterly inapplicable to God, exalted as He is above all things. In 
addition, we can say that a ‘god’ that can be seen cannot escape 
from the following two conditions: either the totality of its being 
would be visible or else a part of its being; in the first case, the all- 
encompassing divine reality would be encompassed and delimited, 
and in the second, it would consist of parts—both of which condi- 
tions are far removed from the divine reality, elevated in sublimity 
as It is. 
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The foregoing discussion has considered corporeal, sensible 
vision, but as regards the vision of the heart, that is, inward spir- 
itual perception which sees by the light of perfected faith, this is 
of an entirely different order; there is no doubt as regards its pos- 
sibility, or rather, of its reality, for the saints of God. 

Imam ‘Ali was asked by one of his companions, Dhi‘lib al- 
Yamani, ‘Have you seen your Lord?’ The Imam replied, ‘I would 
not worship a lord whom I have not seen.’ He was then asked, 
‘How did you see Him?’ The Imam replied, “The eyes cannot see 
Him according to outward vision; rather, it is the hearts that per- 
ceive Him, through the verities of faith.’?* 

Apart from the refutation of the possibility of corporeal per- 
ception of God by intellectual arguments, the possibility of this 
type of outward vision is also explicitly denied by the Qur’an. When 
the Prophet Moses, at the insistence of the Children of Israel, 
asked to see God, he is given a negative reply: 


My Lord, show me [Thy Self] that I may gaze upon Thee. He said: Thou 
wilt not see Me. (Sura al-A‘raf, v11:143,) 


It might be asked: if seeing God is impossible, why does the 
Qur’an tell us that on the Day of Resurrection those of His slaves 
who are worthy will behold Him? 


That Day will faces be radiant, looking at their Lord. (Stra al-Qiyama, 
LXXV:22-23) 


The reply to this question is that the meaning of ‘looking’ in 
this verse is the expectation of the mercy of God, the verses them- 
selves providing evidence supporting this interpretation. First, the 
looking in question is connected to ‘faces’, that is, to happy faces 
that are looking toward Him. If the meaning here were the actual 
vision of God, then it would have been necessary to connect this 
vision with the eyes and not with faces. Secondly, the discourse of 
the Stra in question refers to two groups: one with bright and 
radiant faces, whose [anticipated] reward is made clear by the 
verse ‘looking at their Lord; and the other group with grim and 
anguished faces, whose [anticipated] punishment is alluded to by 
the verse ‘knowing that some great disaster is about to befall them’ (verse 
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25). The meaning of the second phrase is clear: they know that 
some painful punishment will soon befall them, and they are 
dreading its imminent advent. 

As a parallel to the comparison between the two groups, we 
can make use of another aspect of the meaning of the first verse. 
In regard to those with radiant faces, the phrase ‘looking at their 
Lord’ can be understood as a metaphor for their expectation of 
mercy. There are many examples of this metaphor in Arabic and 
Persian. To take one example from the Persian language, it is 
said that such-and-such is looking at another person’s hand; this 
means that he is expecting help from him. Moreover, in com- 
menting upon the meaning of Qur’anic verses, one must not in 
principle confine oneself to one verse alone; rather, one must 
locate verses which shed light on the subject in question, and then 
derive the true meanings of a given verse from a whole series of 
verses of similar import. On the question of seeing God, if we 
gather together those verses and prophetic sayings pertaining to 
this question, it is clear that, from the Islamic perspective, there 
can be no possibility of seeing God [in terms of visual sense- 
perception]. 

It also becomes clear from the above arguments that Moses’s 
request for a vision of God was at the insistence of the Children of 
Israel who said: ‘Just as you hear the voice of God and transmit 
that to us, so look upon God and describe Him to us.’ 


...and when ye said: O Moses, we will not believe in thee till we see God 
plainly.(Stra al-Baqara, 11:55) 


It is also said: 


And when Moses came to Our appointed tryst and His Lord had spoken 
unto him, he said: My Lord, show me [Thy Self], that I may look upon 
Thee. He said: Thou wilt not see Me. (Stra al-A‘raf, v11:143) 


Article 43 


Informative (khabar1) Attributes 
What has thus far been addressed in regard to the divine attributes 
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(except for that of speech) pertains to the type of attribute that 
can be evaluated by means of intellectual affirmation or negation 
in regard to God. But there is another group of attributes men- 
tioned in the Qur’an and Hadith that cannot be understood any 
other way than by means of traditional, transmitted knowledge 
(naql).?? For example: 


1. The Hand of God: 


Truly, those who swear allegiance unto thee [O Prophet], swear alle- 
giance only unto God. The Hand of God is above their hands. (Sura 
al-Fath, XLVI:10) 


2. The Face of God: 


Unto God belong the east and the west, and wherever ye turn, there is 
the Face of God. (Stra al-Baqara, 11:115) 


3. The Eye of God: 


Build the ship under Our Eyes and by Our inspiration. (Stra Hud, 
x37) 


4. God being ‘established’ (istiw@) on the Throne: 


The Beneficent One, Who is established on the Throne. (Stra Ta Ha, 
XX:5) 


The reason for calling these attributes khabari (pertaining to 
information) is that it is only traditional, transmitted knowledge 
that can provide us with information regarding these attributes. 
It is important to remind ourselves that the intellect, or human 
wisdom, cannot interpret these attributes according to their con- 
ventional meanings, for this would lead to conceiving of God as 
‘embodied’ (tajstm), and therefore similar to us (tashbih); intel- 
lectual and transmitted knowledge alike warn us against these 
misconceptions. Thus, we must keep firmly in mind all of the 
Qur’anic verses on this subject if we are to obtain a true explana- 
tion of these attributes. We must also remember that the Arabic 
language, like many others, is rich in metaphors and symbolic 
allusions, and the Holy Qur’an, which employs the language of 
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the Arabs, makes ample use of this mode of discourse. This hav- 
ing been understood, we can proceed with an explanation of these 
attributes. 

In the first verse quoted above, it is said that those who pledge 
allegiance to the Prophet—by taking his hand into theirs—are in 
fact making their pledge to God, since allegiance given to the 
one sent is ipso facto allegiance to the One who sent him. So it is 
said that the Hand of God is above their hands: this means that 
the power of God is greater than their power—not that he pos- 
sesses a bodily ‘Hand’ and that His ‘Hands’ are literally above 
their ‘hands’. In support of this interpretation we might adduce 
the remainder of the verse: 


So whoever breaketh his oath, breaketh it only to his soul’s detriment; while 
whoever keepeth his covenant with God, on him will He bestow an im- 
mense reward. (Stra al-Fath, XLVUI:10) 


The content of this discourse—threatening those who break 
their promise and giving glad tidings to those who keep their prom- 
ise—clearly reveals that the meaning of the ‘Hand’ of God is His 
power and authority. Also, the word ‘hand’ appears in many dic- 
tionaries as a metaphor for power, as it is said in Persian: “There 
are many whose “hands” are higher than yours’ [meaning: there 
are many who are more powerful than you. | 

[In the second verse quoted above], the meaning of the ‘Face’ 
of God is His Essence; it is not to be compared with the human 
face or any other creature’s face. When the Qur’an speaks of the 
annihilation (fana@’) and non-existence of human beings, it says, 
‘Everyone that is thereon will perish,’ following this with an affirma- 
tion of the subsistence (baga’) and permanence of the Being of 
God, there being no possibility of annihilation in regard to Him: 


Everyone that is thereon will perish; and there subsists the Face of thy 
Lord, Possessor of Might and Glory. (Sara al-Rahman, Lv:26—27) 


The meaning of the ‘Face’ of God being everywhere is clari- 
fied by these verses. God is not to be located at a particular point; 
rather, His Being encompasses all things, such that wherever we 
look, we are facing Him. Further affirmation of this interpretation 
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is given by reflecting upon the following two attributes [mentioned 
at the end of the verse partially cited above, al-Baqara, 11:115]: 
the All-encompassing (al-Was*r), the Being of God is infinite; and 
the Knowing (al-‘Alzm), He knows all things. 

In the third of the verses quoted above, the Prophet Noah is 
commanded to construct the ark. The building of such a vessel, 
far from the sea, led to Noah being mocked by his ignorant folk. 
In such circumstances, it is as if God said to him: ‘Build the ark, 
you are under Our supervision; We have inspired you to do this.’ 
The meaning here is that Noah was acting under divine guidance, 
hence he would be protected by God, and would not be disturbed 
by the mockery to which he was being subjected. 

[In the fourth verse], the word ‘arshin Arabic means ‘throne’; 
and istiw@, when used in conjunction with ‘ala, means ‘being es- 
tablished’ and ‘having ascendancy over’. Those in power normally 
dispose of the affairs of state when they are firmly established in 
the seat of state authority; hence, we can interpret this verse as a 
metaphor for the divine authority, which holds sway over the dis- 
position of all things. Apart from the evidence given by the intellect 
and traditionally received sources, which alike affirm that God is 
not spatially restricted, one can uphold the validity of our meta- 
phorical interpretation of God ‘being established on the Throne’ 
by considering the following two points: (a) in many verses pre- 
ceding this one there are descriptions of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, and how God raised up the edifice of the 
universe without recourse to visible pillars; (b) in many verses fol- 
lowing this one, mention is made of the governance of the affairs 
of the world. 

The significance of the phrase ‘established on the Throne’ becomes 
clearer when we see that this verse comes between the theme of 
creation, on the one hand, and that of governance, on the other. 
The Qur’an wishes to remind us that the creation of the universe, 
despite its awesome dimensions, does not require us to exclude 
God from being in absolute control of its affairs. On the contrary, 
in addition to being responsible for the initial act of creation, 
God has a firm grip on the reins of supreme power over all the 
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affairs of the universe. Suffice to cite the following as one of the 
many verses demonstrating this point: 


Verily, your Lord is God Who created the heaven and the earth in six days, 
then He established Himself upon the Throne, directing all things. There 
is no intercessor [with Him] save after His permission... (Sura Yunus, 
X13) 73 


II. DIVINE JUSTICE (‘ADL) 


Article 44 
All Muslims believe that God is just and that justice is one of the 
divine attributes of Beauty (jamal). The basis of this belief is the 
Qur’anic negation of any possibility of injustice on the part of 
God, referring to Him as being ‘upright in justice’. As it is said: 


Verily, God wrongeth not even the weight of an atom. (Stra al-Nisa’, 
IV:40) 


And again: 
Verily, God wrongeth not mankind in anything ... (Sara Yunus, X:44) 
Also: 


God bears witness, [as do also] the angels and the men of knowledge, 
upright in justice, that there is no God save Him. (Sara Al ‘Imran, 
11:18) 


In addition to the evidence provided by these verses, the intel- 
lect can discern the justice of God with utmost clarity. For justice 
is an attribute of perfection (kamal), while injustice is an attribute 
of imperfection; and the human intellect perceives that God pos- 
sesses all possible perfections, and that He is exalted beyond any 
possibility of imperfection or deficiency, both as regards His Es- 
sence and His actions. 

In principle, injustice and oppression are always consequences 
of one of the following factors: (a) ignorance—the one who acts 
unjustly is unaware of the ugliness of injustice; (b) incapacity and 
need—either the agent of injustice is aware of the ugliness of 
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injustice, but is unable to enact justice, or else he is in need of the 
fruits of his injustice; (c) unscrupulousness through foolishness— 
the agent is both aware of the ugliness of injustice, and he is able 
to enact justice, but since he lacks wisdom, he has no scruples 
about committing unjust acts. 

It is clear that none of these factors can have anything to do 
with the divine nature, all of God’s actions being just and wise. 
The following hadith corroborates this: Shaykh Sadiq relates*4 
that aJew came to the Prophet [Muhammad] asking various ques- 
tions, some of which related to the question of divine justice. In 
explaining why God does not commit injustice, the Prophet said: 
‘[It is] because God knows the ugliness of injustice and is not in 
any need of it.’ Theologians of the ‘adlyya school*5 have seized 
upon this key hadith in the debate over the question of divine 
justice. 

Given the verses cited above, and many others of similar im- 
port in the Qur’an, all Muslims are at one over the issue of divine 
justice; but there is a certain difference of opinion regarding the 
question of what the justice of God actually means. Muslims have 
opted for one of the two following positions: 


1. The human intellect distinguishes between evil and good ac- 
tions, understanding the latter to indicate the perfection of 
the agent, and the former the imperfection of the agent. Since 
God, by nature, possesses all ontological perfections, it follows 
that His acts must be perfect and pleasing, His most holy na- 
ture being devoid of all kind of evil. It is necessary to mention 
here that the intellect can never, as it were, issue an ‘order’ as 
regards God, saying that God ‘must’ be just; rather, the task of 
the intellect is to disclose the true reality of God’s actions. In 
other words, taking due account of the absolute perfection of 
the divine Essence, devoid as It is of any possibility of imperfec- 
tion, the intellect discloses the fact that His actions also partake 
of ultimate perfection, and are likewise devoid of any deficiency. 
Consequently, God deals justly in His relations with mankind. 
Verses from the Qur’an are adduced as evidence corroborat- 
ing and stressing that which man can perceive, and in Islamic 
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theology this approach goes by the name of ‘the intelligibility 
of good and evil’ (husn wa qubh ‘aqh); the adherents of this 
approach are referred to as the ‘adlzyya, the forerunners of 
whom were the scholars of the Imami school. 


. There is another perspective, contrasting with this one, 


according to which the human intellect is incapable of discrimi- 
nating between good and evil actions, even in a general way. It 
is asserted that the distinction between good and evil can only 
be made on the basis of divine revelation: that it is God who 
commands us to do good and God who forbids us from doing 
evil. According to this perspective, if God were to consign sinless 
souls to Hell and sinners to Paradise, this would constitute per- 
fect goodness and justice! If God is described as ‘Just’, it is only 
because He has been given this attribute by revelation.?° 


Article 45 


Since the principle of ‘the intelligibility of good and evil’ is the 
foundation of many Shi‘ beliefs, we ought to mention, albeit 
briefly, two of the many arguments from which its validity can be 
derived. 


1. 


Every individual, whatever be his religious path or creed and 
wherever he be on this planet, is capable of grasping the beauty 
of justice and the ugliness of injustice, the beauty of keeping 
one’s word and the ugliness of breaking it, the virtue of repay- 
ing goodness with goodness and the vice of repaying goodness 
with evil. History shows ample evidence of this truth, and hith- 
erto the wise have never denied it. 


. If we were to suppose that the intellect were incapable—in a 


universal fashion—of grasping the distinction between good 
and evil acts, and that all people must refer to religion to en- 
able them to perceive the goodness or evil of a given act, then 
we would be forced to accept the concomitant argument that 
even the validity of the religiously sanctioned distinction be- 
tween good and evil could not be proven. For, assuming that 
the Lawgiver informs us about the goodness of one action and 
the evil of another, we could not truly benefit from this 
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information for as long as there were any possibility in our minds 
that the Lawgiver may not be speaking the truth. However, the 
case would be entirely different if it were already self-evident 
to us that the Lawgiver is utterly beyond the ugliness of lying— 
and this evidence only comes to us by means of the intellect.?7 


In addition to these two points, there are also verses from the 
Qur’an which uphold the principle that the intellect is indeed 
inherently capable of discriminating between good and evil: 


Shall We then treat those who have submitted (al-Muslimitin) as We treat 
the guilty? What aileth you? How foolishly ye judge! (Stra al-Qalam, 
LXVIII?3 5-36) 


In this verse, a question is posed, and we are able to provide the 
answer: 


Is the reward of goodness other than goodness? (Sara al-Rahman, Lv:60) 
In the following verse, God says: 


He will not be questioned as to that which He doeth, but they will be ques- 
tioned. (Sura al-Anbiya’, XxI:23) 


Now the question might arise: God knows that He is too ex- 
alted to be accountable to anyone, therefore no action of His can 
be called to account; but if we operate on the basis of an intellec- 
tually posited distinction between good and evil, then, supposing 
that God were to commit [what may appear to us as] an ‘evil’ act, 
we would have to ask: why has this act been committed? The re- 
sponse to this is as follows: the reason why God is not called to 
account is, precisely, because He is Wise, and a wise agent cannot 
commit any type of unjust action, for wisdom is always insepara- 
ble from good action, so there can be no possible action that one 
might call into question on the part of God.?° 


Article 46 
There are various ways in which Divine Justice is expressed as re- 
gards the three domains of (a) creation, (b) religious dispensation, 
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and (c) heavenly recompense. We shall explain some of these 
below, taking each of these domains in turn. 


Justice in creation 

God bestows upon each existent entity that which is appropriate 
to it, never depriving it of the receptivity inherent in its nature; 
this receptivity being determined at the plane of effusion of Be- 
ing, and in the invisible dimension in which the act of bestowing 
existence occurs. As the Qur’an says: 


Our Lord is He Who gave unto everything its nature, then guided it aright. 
(Sura Ta Ha, xx:50) 


Justice in religious dispensation 
God guides man—endowed as he is with the capacity to acquire 
spiritual perfection—by sending Messengers to establish religious 
laws. He does not impose upon man obligations that go beyond 
his capacity. As the Qur’an says: 


Verily God enjoineth justice and kindness and generosity to kinsfolk, and 
forbiddeth lewdness and abomination and wickedness. He exhorteth you 
in order that ye may take heed. (Stra al-Nahl, xv1:90) 


Since justice, kindness and generosity contribute to human 
perfection, while the other three elements mentioned contribute 
to man’s downfall, the first three qualities have been made ob- 
ligatory, and the second three are prohibited. Likewise, as regards 
man not being charged with religious obligations that are beyond 
his capacity, the Qur’an says: 


And We task not any soul beyond its scope ... (Stra al-Mu’minun, 
XXUI:62) 


Justice in recompense 

When it comes to apportioning reward and punishment, God 
never treats the believer in the same way as the disbeliever, the 
good in the same way as the bad; rather, He gives each person an 
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appropriate, fitting recompense. Accordingly, God will never pun- 
ish a people whose religious obligations have not been revealed 
by means of divinely-guided Messengers, and who have not, con- 
sequently, received the full force of the divine proof.?9 As the 
Qur’an says: 


We never punish until We have sent a Messenger. (Stra Bani Isra’il, 
XVII15) 


And also: 


And We set a just balance for the Day of Resurrection so that no soul is 
wronged in aught. (Sura al-Anbiya’, Xx1:47) 


Article 47 

God created man, and this creation has a purpose. This purpose 
is that man attain the plenitude of all that the human soul can 
aspire to, doing so by means of the graces realized through 
devotion to God. Whenever man is guided to the point where he 
becomes aware of this purpose, and pledges himself to undertake 
the first steps leading to its realization, God Himself sees to it that 
they are indeed accomplished. Without this divine help, the 
creation of man would be lacking any means of realizing the 
purpose of creation. It is for this reason that Messengers were 
sent to mankind, providing them with both explanations and 
miraculous acts. Thus, God proclaims messages containing prom- 
ises and threats, with a view to inspiring His slaves with earnest 
desire (¢arghib) for obedience, and with fearful anxiety (tahdhir) 
to avoid disobedience. 

What has been expressed above is a summary of the principle 
of loving-kindness (lut/) in the ‘adliyya theology, which in fact con- 
stitutes one of the branches of the principle of discernment 
between good and evil, the foundation of many theological 
concepts. 
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Article 48 


Divine Decree (Qada’) and Measure (Qadar) 

Belief in the principles of gad@ and qadar is of extreme impor- 
tance in Islam, figuring prominently in the divine Scripture and 
in the hadiths of the Prophet; it is a belief that is strengthened 
also by intellectual arguments. There are many verses in the Qur’an 
concerning these two principles; we quote a few of these below. 
First, in relation to measure (gadar): 


Verily, We have created everything by measure. (Sura al-Qamar, LIV:49) 
And there is not a thing but with Us are the treasuries thereof, and We 
send it not down save in appointed measure.(Stra al-Hijr, Xv:21) 


As regards the divine decree (qadq@): 


When He decreeth a thing, He saith unto it only: Be! And it is. (Stra al- 
Baqara, 11:117) 


He it is Who hath created you from clay, and hath decreed a term for 
you. (Sura al-An‘am, vVI:2) 


Taking these verses, along with a large number of hadiths of 
similar import, no Muslim can deny the reality of divine predesti- 
nation. However, an analytical knowledge of all the minute details 
of this complex question is not necessary; and, in principle, for 
those who lack the conceptual dexterity to assimilate this type of 
subtle reality, it would be better to avoid entering into discussions 
and deliberations upon it. For all too many are liable to open 
themselves up to erroneous doctrines or be thrown into doubt 
and lose their way. It is in regard to just such a type, one feels, that 
Imam ‘Ali said: “This [doctrine of predestination] is a dark path— 
do not traverse it; a deep ocean—do not enter it; and a divine 
mystery—do not try and unveil it.’3° 

Needless to say, the Imam’s warning here is directed to those 
who cannot comprehend such complex and subtle doctrines, con- 
sidering the large number of people that would have become 
confused if they were to enter into debate on such questions. But 
elsewhere, the Imam has been quite forthcoming with regard to 
intellectual explanations of the doctrine.3' Therefore we shall 
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endeavour, within the limits imposed by our own knowledge, to 
explain this doctrine by highlighting certain Qur’anic verses and 
hadiths, and offering brief comments on them. 


Article 49 

The term gadarin the Arabic language means ‘measure’ and ‘por- 
tion’; and gad@ pertains to that which is definite and decided.3? 
The eighth Imam, Imam Rida, said by way of commentary upon 
these two terms: ‘Qadar is to be understood as the measuring out 
of a thing in relation to its subsistence (baqa’) and its extinction 
(fan@); and qad@ is the bestowal upon a given entity of its defini- 
tive capacity to actualize itself.’33 


Commentary on Qadar 

Each creature, insofar as it is a contingent being (mumkin al-wujud) 
has a particular existential limit and extent. All things other than 
God exist in a particular way, are limited in differing degrees, 
take on different modes of existence: minerals have a particular 
existential measure or ‘cut’, differing from that of plants and ani- 
mals. Just as the very existence that is apportioned to all things is 
itself a creature of God, likewise, the initial measuring out (¢aqdir) 
of all things comes from Him. Therefore, this measuring out of 
existence can be understood as an act of God: it is referred to as 
‘active determination and apportioning in act’. This, in turn, is to 
be understood in the light of the following: Before creating a thing, 
God already knows it in its unmanifest state of latency or potenti- 
ality; this being referred to as ‘determination and apportioning 
in knowledge’. 

Belief in gadar is tantamount to belief in the creatorship of 
God as regards the particular properties of all things, and His 
‘active determination’ of things rests upon His pre-eternal knowl- 
edge; in consequence, belief in the divine knowledge of gadar is 
but a function of belief in the eternal knowledge of God. 
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Commentary on Qad@ 

As mentioned above, gad@ is to be understood as the bestowal of 
definitive existence upon an entity. Naturally, the process by which 
this definitive existence is attained rests upon the operation of 
the law of cause and effect. A thing receives its existence as a re- 
sult of the complete actualization of the cause of its existence. 
Insofar as this law of causality derives ultimately from God, the 
reality of the definitive nature of each existing entity rests upon 
the power and will of God. There is an ‘active’ gad@ which oper- 
ates at the level of creation, and an ‘essential’ gad@ which pertains 
to God’s eternal knowledge of all things such as they are before 
they come into being. 

What has been said so far has been in relation to creative gad@ 
and gadar—whether in essential or active mode. But both princi- 
ples also apply to the realm of religious dispensation, in that the 
principle of religious obligation is also determined by divine gada’; 
and the particular properties of these obligations—as regards what 
is necessary, forbidden, and so on—also derive from ‘religious 
pre-determination’ (taqdir tashri‘7) . In reply to someone question- 
ing the reality of gad@ and qadar, Imam ‘Ali referred to this 
ontological level and said: ‘The meaning of gad@ and qadar per- 
tains to commanding obedience and forbidding disobedience; 
the bestowing of power upon man to perform good works and 
renounce evil works; the provision of grace to increase nearness 
to God; delivering up the sinners to their own [inner] states; the 
making of promises and threats—all these relate to the gad@ and 
gadar of God in regard to our actions.’34 

We can see from this reply that the Imam restricted himself to 
speaking about gad@ and gqadar in relation to religious dispensa- 
tion, possibly on account of his awareness of the need for the 
questioner—and those present at the gathering—to cultivate the 
particular attitude and state of soul that the questioner lacked. 
For, at that time, the issue of existential predestination, and its 
implications as regards human action, was leading towards an ab- 
solute pre-determinism (jabr) , and therewith the negation of free 
will (zkhizyar). Evidence for our interpretation is given by the fact 
that the hadith continues as follows: ‘Do not speculate on anything 
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other than this, for such speculation will nullify your actions.’ The 
meaning here is that the value of man’s actions is predicated upon 
his free will; and a belief in the absolute pre-determinism of ac- 
tion annuls this freedom, and hence the value of human action. 

To conclude: gad@ and qadar are applicable both to creation 
and to religious dispensation, and each of these two realms com- 
prises two modes: an ‘essential’ mode, related to divine knowledge; 
and an ‘active’ mode, related to manifestation. 


Article 50 

Divine predestination is not in the least incompatible with hu- 
man free will. For what God has ordained for man is, precisely, 
free will, the very feature which distinguishes him from the ani- 
mals; man has been ordained a free agent, capable of choosing to 
perform or to abstain from his actions. The divine decree in re- 
gard to human action is that, once the will and desire to perform 
a given action are established, the action will follow decisively. In 
other words, the very creation of man inherently comprises free- 
dom as regards human will, along with its capacity to evaluate and 
judge; in this respect, the divine decree is that whenever man 
decides upon an action, and possesses the necessary means to 
perform it, a divine power brings into effect the accomplishment 
of the action in question. 

There are those who believe that their sinfulness is the prod- 
uct of divine predestination, and that it was never in fact possible 
for them to have chosen any path other than the one which they 
in fact followed; but both intellect and revelation alike repudiate 
such an opinion. From the intellectual point of view, man deter- 
mines his destiny by means of his own decisions; from the religious 
point of view also, man is deemed to have the capacity to be ei- 
ther pious and grateful or impious and wicked, as the Qur’an says: 


Verily, We have shown him the way, whether he be grateful or disbelieving. 
(Sara al-Insan, LXxvr3) 


At the time of the Revelation, one party of idolators attributed 
their idol-worship to the will of God, arguing that were it not His 
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will, they would not have worshipped idols. The Qur’an relates 
their fanciful notion thus: 


Those who are tdolators will say: Had God only willed, we would not have 
ascribed [unto Him] partners, neither would our fathers, nor would we 
have forbidden anything. 


The response then follows: 


Thus did those who were before them give the lie, till they tasted of the fear 
of Us. (Stra al-An‘am, v1:148) 


To conclude this discussion, let us remind ourselves that the 
universal pathways established by God in the created universe— 
some terminating in the ultimate felicity of man, others in his 
utter ruin—these pathways are but manifestations of divine pre- 
destination; and man, alone, has the freedom to choose either 
one of these paths. 


Article 51 


Man and Free Will 
Human free will is a self-evident reality which can be assimilated 
by man in various ways, some of which we shall discuss here. 


1. The conscience of each person bears testimony to his ability to 
decide either to perform or to abstain from a given action; if 
this self-evident fact be denied, then no axiomatic truth what- 
soever can ever be accepted. 

2. Throughout human society—religiously governed or other- 
wise—one finds that widely differing persons are subject to 
praise or blame; this should be taken as a sign that the attribu- 
tion of free will to the individual is a universally encountered 
fact. 

3. If the free will of the individual were non-existent, the dictates 
of religion would be vain and futile. For if each individual were 
helpless in regard to his life, he would be compelled to con- 
tinue to follow the course of life that had been established for 
him previously, and thus unable to deviate by even an inch 
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from that path; in such a case, the religious commands and 
prohibitions, promises and threats, rewards and punishments, 
would all be utterly meaningless. 

4. Throughout the course of human history, one observes that 
the reform of the individual and of society has been an over- 
riding concern, to which end many programmes and policies 
have been promulgated, yielding clear results. It is evident that 
such efforts are entirely incompatible with belief in determin- 
ism as regards human action, for if the individual were assumed 
to be devoid of free will, all such efforts would be a waste of 
time. 


These four points decisively and irrefutably establish the real- 
ity of free will. However, the principle of free will does not allow 
us to conclude that man possesses absolute liberty, and that God 
exercises no influence over his actions. For such a belief, called 
tafwid, contradicts the principle of man’s eternal dependence 
upon God; it also restricts the sphere of power and creativity proper 
to God. This is an erroneous opinion, as will be made clearer in 
the following Article. 


Article 52 

After the passing away of the Holy Prophet, one of the questions 
that engaged Muslim thinkers was that of the nature of human 
action. One group adopted the viewpoint of determinism (jab7), 
regarding man as an intrinsically constrained agent; another group 
took the diametrically opposite position, conceiving of man as an 
entity delivered up entirely to his own resources, his actions hav- 
ing no connection at all with God. Both groups upheld an 
exclusivist point of view: action either devolved entirely upon man 
or entirely upon God, it was either human power that was effec- 
tive or divine power. 

There is, however, a third perspective, the one upheld by the 
Holy Imams of the ahl al-bayt. Imam Sadiq stated: ‘Neither com- 
pulsion (jabr) nor complete freedom (tafwid): rather, something 
between the two.’35 
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In other words, although action devolves upon man, it is also 
dependent upon God; for the action proceeds from the human 
agent, but since in reality the agent, along with his power, is cre- 
ated by God, how can one consider the action of such an agent to 
be independent of God? 

The way in which the afl al-bayt clarify the reality of human 
action is nothing other than the way of the Qur’an. This revealed 
Scripture occasionally refers action both to its immediate agent 
and to God, rendering one and the same action susceptible of 
dual attribution. As the following verse says: 


... And thou threwest not when thou didst throw [a handful of dust], 
but God threw. (Stra al-Anfal, v111:17) 


The meaning here is that whenever the Holy Prophet under- 
took an action, he did not do so on the sole basis of his 
independent agency or power; rather, the action was accomplished 
through the power of God. Thus, the attribution of the action to 
two sources is sound and correct. Put differently, the power and 
might of God are present within every phenomenon; this touches 
upon a mystery which we might try and comprehend by means of 
the following simile: A current of electricity, generated by a power- 
station, is present in electric wires; however, it is we who switch 
the lights on and off. It is correct to say that we switch on the 
light, just as it is also correct to say that the light of the bulb is 
derived from the electric current. 


Article 53 

An integral aspect of our belief in man’s free will is our certainty 
of God’s foreknowledge of all our actions from pre-eternity. There 
is no contradiction between these two beliefs. Whoever cannot in 
fact reconcile them should consider carefully that the eternal 
knowledge of God encompasses the principle by which actions 
proceed from the free will of man; naturally, there is no contra- 
diction between such fore-knowledge, on the one hand, and 
human freedom, on the other. 
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III. PROPHECY (NUBUWWA) 
Article 54 


Prophecy in General 

God, the All-Wise, has chosen certain exalted persons to guide 
mankind, entrusting them with His messages for all peoples. These 
are the Messengers and the Prophets, through whose mediation 
the current of grace and guidance flows down to earth from the 
divine empyrean. This grace has been flowing from His presence 
since the dawn of humanity, right up to the age of the Holy 
Prophet. It is necessary to understand that each of the particular 
religious dispensations brought by the Prophets was the most com- 
plete form of religion for the time and the people concerned. 
Were this flow of divine grace not perpetual, mankind would never 
be able to attain perfection. 


Reasons for the Necessity of Prophecy 

Since the creation of man is brought about by God, the Wise, it 
follows naturally that there is a goal and purpose for man’s crea- 
tion. Now, given the fact that what man, and man alone, possesses 
is intellect and wisdom, it follows that the goal and purpose of his 
creation must be intelligible. 

From another angle, however much the intellect of man is use- 
ful and necessary to him in his quest for the path of perfection, it 
has not been sufficient. Were he to remain satisfied with his intel- 
lect alone, he would never be able to find an integral path, one 
that can really lead him to his own perfection. For example, one 
of the most compelling of all intellectual challenges is to compre- 
hend the mystery of man’s origin and his final destination. Man 
wishes to know from whence he came, why he came and whither 
he will go. But the intellect, acting alone, cannot clarify or resolve 
such issues. 

The incapacity of the human intellect and its researches is not 
restricted to the domain of the origin and the end of humanity, 
but extends, rather, to many other questions of vital importance 
to life. The various and conflicting perspectives of man as regards 
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economics, ethics, the family and other matters, all testify to the 
inability of the intellect to arrive at an infallible conclusion in 
these domains; and for this same reason, we observe the emer- 
gence of conflicting schools of thought. Considering these points 
carefully, the intelligence makes the sound judgement that divine 
wisdom has required that mankind be sent divinely guided lead- 
ers and teachers in order to establish clearly the path of right 
guidance. 

Those who believe that the guidance offered by the intellect 
can replace the guidance bestowed by Heaven must address the 
following two questions: 


1. Human intelligence and learning, as applied to the compre- 
hension of man himself, of the mysteries of being, the past and 
the future of his existential journey, are inadequate; whilst the 
Creator of man, on the other hand—in accordance with the 
principle that every creator knows its creation—is completely 
aware of man, and all the dimensions and mysteries of his be- 
ing. In the Qur’an, we have this argument referred to thus: 


Should He not know what He created? And He is the Subtle, the Aware. 
(Sura al-Mulk, LXvir:14) 


2. Out of a compelling instinct of self-preservation, man con- 
sciously or unconsciously applies himself to the pursuit of his 
personal benefit, and in his planning he is unable to leave out 
of account the benefit accruing to his personal or group inter- 
ests. However, he will never be able to take into account the 
totality of the human collectivity; he will always be, to some 
extent, prejudiced in favour of his own self-interest. The guid- 
ance given by the Prophets, on the other hand, because it 
derives from the divine reality, is devoid of such partiality and 
the deficiencies that flow therefrom. 


Taking these points into consideration, one must conclude that 
mankind has always been in need of divine guidance and pro- 
phetic instruction, and always will be. 
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Article 55 


The Qur’an and the Aims of Prophecy 
In the previous article we asserted, through intellectual argument, 
the necessity of divinely-guided Messengers. Now we ought to 
address the necessity of prophecy by focusing upon its aims, do- 
ing so from the point of view of the Qur’an and Hadith. It should 
be stressed, however, that the Qur’anic perspective on this ques- 
tion constitutes in itself a form of ‘intellectual analysis’, [that is, 
what the Qur’an teaches accords with what the intellect perceives]. 
The Qur’an relates the purpose of the raising up of Prophets 
to the following factors: 


1. The consolidation of the foundation of Tawhid, and opposi- 
tion to all forms of deviation therefrom. As it is said: 


And verily We have raised in every nation a Messenger |proclaim- 
ing]: Serve God and shun false gods. (Stra al-Nahl, xv1:36) 


Thus, the divinely-inspired Prophets were in constant conflict 
with the polytheists, having to undergo great tribulations as a 
result. Imam ‘Ali said, in relation to the aims of the raising up 
of Prophets by God: the Prophets were appointed in order ‘to 
teach [God’s] slaves about their Lord that of which they were 
ignorant; to instruct them about His lordship after their denial 
[of it]; and to cause them to declare Him one in divinity after 
their deviation [from it].’3° 

2. To teach mankind the sciences of religion, the divine messages, 
and to show them the right path, and the way of purification. 
As the Qur’an says: 


He it is Who hath sent among the unlettered ones a Messenger of their 
own, to recite unto them His revelations and to make them grow [in 
purity], and to teach them the Scripture and wisdom... (Sura al-Jum‘a, 
LXII:2) 


3. Establishing justice in human society. As the Qur’an says: 


We verily sent Our Messengers with clear proofs, and revealed with 
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them the Scripture and the Balance, that mankind might observe right 
measure... (Sara al-Hadid, Lvi:25) 


Evidently, the establishment of justice requires that one know 
what justice calls for in a whole range of fields, and on differ- 
ent levels; and then that one bring it to fruition according to 
the dictates of divine governance. 

4. Providing authoritative judgement in diverse matters. As it is 
said: 


Mankind were one community and God sent Prophets as bearers of 
good tidings and as warners and revealed therewith the Scripture with 
the truth that it might judge between mankind concerning that wherein 
they differed. (Sura al-Baqara, 11:213) 


It is clear that disputation amongst men is not confined to the 
domain of beliefs, but is found in diverse areas of human life. 

5. To put an end to arguments against God by His slaves. As the 
Qur’an says: 


Messengers bearing good news and warning, in order that mankind 
might have no argument against God after the Messengers. God is ever 
Mighty, Wise. (Sara al-Nisa’, 1v:165) 


It is obvious that God had a purpose in creating man, and this 
purpose was to be effected by means of the ordination ofa perfect 
plan in all human affairs; and this plan had to be established by 
God for all people in such a manner that there could be no fur- 
ther possibility of arguing with Him, or proffering excuses by 
saying, for example, ‘I did not know the right way to conduct my 
life.’ 


Article 56 


Ways of Recognizing the Prophets 

Primordial human nature compels man not to accept any claims 
without conclusive evidence; so whoever accepts as truthful one 
who makes claims without such evidence is acting contrary to his 
own innate nature. Making a claim to prophecy is the most 
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awesome of all possible claims that a human being can make; and, 
naturally, such a claim can only be substantiated by presenting 
definitive and well-founded evidence. This evidence can come 
from one of the following three sources: 


1. The previous Prophet—who, having conclusively proved his 
own prophethood, clearly stipulates the identity of the Prophet 
to come after him. Thus, the Prophet Jesus explicitly refers to 
the Seal of the Prophets [i.e. Muhammad], giving good tidings 
of his advent. 

2. Portents and signs, in different ways, bear testimony to the truth 
of the claim to be a Prophet. These proofs can come from the 
way of life of the Prophet, the content of the religious call he 
makes, the character of those who follow him, and the manner 
in which he issues his call. Today, in law-courts around the 
world, the same procedure is followed in order to distinguish 
the true from the false, the innocent from the guilty. At the 
time of the establishment of Islam, this very procedure was used 
in order to ascertain the truth of the claims made by the Holy 
Prophet.37 

3. The performance of miracles. Accompanying his claim to 
prophethood, the Prophet performs extraordinary, miraculous 
feats, which convince others to accept his call, these miracles 
being in harmony with his claim. 


The first two of the above ways are not universally applicable, 
whereas the third is, and throughout the course of the history of 
prophethood, people have made use of this way of recognizing 
true Prophets, and for their part, the Prophets have also substan- 
tiated their claims by the performance of miracles. 


Article 57 
There is a logical relationship between the performance of mira- 
cles and the veracity of the claim to prophethood. For if the one 
who works miracles is truthful in his claims, the proof of the claim 
will be confirmed; and on the other hand, were the person lying 
in his claims, it would not be feasible to presume that God, the 
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All-Wise, who wishes right guidance for His slaves, would place 
such miraculous powers at his disposal. For people, upon witness- 
ing such powers, would believe in the one possessing them, and 
would act upon what he said. Thus, whenever such a false prophet 
would lie, his followers would be led astray—and such a state of 
affairs is incompatible with the justice and wisdom of God. This 
position flows logically from the principle of discernment between 
good and evil that has been discussed earlier. 


Article 58 

The performance of an act that transcends the boundaries of 
normal existence, and which accompanies and harmonizes with a 
claim to prophethood, is called a ‘miracle’ (mu‘Jiza); but if such 
an act is performed by a righteous slave of God who does not 
claim to be a Prophet, then it is called a ‘charism’ (karama). Evi- 
dence of the fact that such righteous slaves of God, other than 
the Prophets, are also capable of performing extraordinary acts is 
given for example in the heavenly-sent food that was provided for 
the Virgin Mary; and in the transportation of the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba [Bilgis] in a single moment from Yemen to Pal- 
estine, an act performed by one of Solomon’s prominent 
companions, Asif b. Barkhiya. The Qur’an relates both of these 
incidents. In regard to Mary: 


Whenever Zachariah went into the sanctuary where she was, he found 
that she had food ...(Stara Al ‘Imran, 11:37) 


As for the incident concerning the throne of Queen Bilqis: 


One who had knowledge of the Scripture said: I will bring it to thee before 
thy gaze returneth to thee. (Sura al-Naml, Xxvi:40) 
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Article 59 


The Miracles of Prophets 
The difference between a miracle and other extraordinary acts 


will be briefly explained below: 


1. 


nN 


oo 


Unteachability. One who performs miracles does so without 
any prior training or teaching, while other extraordinary acts 
are the result of a whole series of methodical practices and 
instruction. For example, Moses, as a fully grown man, set out 
for Egypt; on his way, he received his call to prophethood when 
a voice called out to him: 


O Moses! Lo! I am God, the Lord of the worlds, throw down your staff. 
(Sara al-Qasas, XXVIII:30-3 1) 


Having done so, the staff suddenly took the form of a serpent, 
and Moses was terrified. The voice then commanded him to 
take his hand from his breast; it emerged luminous, glowing so 
much that it would have dazzled the sight of any onlooker. But 
the Qur’an also mentions the magicians of Solomon’s time [the 
two angels in Babel, Harat and Marat] who teach mankind 
magic: 


And from these two, people learn that by which they cause division 
between man and wife. (Stra al-Baqara, 11:102) 


. Indisputability. As a miracle derives from the infinite power of 


God, it cannot be disputed, whereas magic and witchcraft, and 
such practices as are associated with ascetics, since they derive 
from the limited power of man, can be disputed. 


. Illimitability. The miracles of the Prophets are not limited to 


just one or two types, but are of such diverse character that 
they cannot be simplistically classified under a single heading. 
For example: how different are the throwing down of a staff 
that turns into a serpent, and the bringing forth of a luminous 
hand from one’s breast; then, how different these two miracles 
are from the springing up of fountains of water as a result of 
striking a rock with a staff; and again, how different these three 
miracles are from the parting of the sea upon being struck bya 
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staff! As regards the Prophet Jesus, we read that he fashioned 
birds from clay, then breathed upon them and they came to 
life, by God’s grace. In addition to this act, he told of things 
that were kept hidden within homes, he healed the blind man 
and the leper by passing his hand over their faces, and he even 
brought the dead to life. 

4. Spirituality. In general, those who perform miracles or charisms 
are to be distinguished from other workers of extraordinary 
feats, such as magicians, both in respect of their aims, and in 
relation to spirituality generally. The first group have only the 
most noble aims in view, while the second have worldly aims; 
and, naturally, as regards spiritual temperament, the two groups 
differ markedly. 


Article 60 


Revelation and Prophecy 

In the previous articles we have explained the ways by which true 
Prophets can be distinguished from false ones. Now we must ad- 
dress the manner in which communication takes place between 
the Prophets and the unseen world, that is, through revelation 
(wahy). 

Revelation is the most important means by which Prophets are 
in communion with the unseen. It is not the product of human 
instinct or intellect, but a special mode of awareness that God has 
bestowed upon the Prophets in order that they might convey di- 
vine messages to mankind. The Qur’an describes revelation thus: 


And truly, it is a revelation of the Lord of the worlds, which the faithful 
spirit hath brought down upon thy heart ... (Stara al-Shu‘ara’, XXV1:192- 


194) 


This verse shows that the Prophet’s awareness of the divine 
message has nothing to do with the activities of the outward senses 
or the like; on the contrary, this awareness is cast by the angel of 
revelation into the heart of the Prophet.3° Therefore, the com- 
plex reality of revelation cannot be explained by conventional 
means of analysis. In truth, the descent of revelation is one of the 
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manifestations of the unseen which can only be properly assimi- 
lated by faith, however much its intrinsic reality may remain 
mysterious to us. As it is said: 


Those who believe in the unseen ...(Stra al-Baqara, 11:3) 


Article 61 
Those who wish to measure all things according to material stand- 
ards—using only empirical perception and thus confining the 
verities of the unseen within the limited framework of the senses— 
have explained divine revelation in various ways, all of which, in 
our opinion, are utterly false. We address below some of these 
attempts at explaining revelation. 

One group of writers regard the Prophets as geniuses and sup- 
pose revelation to be the product of their meditations, the results 
of their own inward mental activity. According to this opinion, 
the reality of the fazthful spirit’is nothing other than the purified 
spirit and soul of these geniuses, and the ‘revealed’ scriptures are 
likewise nothing but the formal expression of the sublime ideas 
that crystallized in the minds of these geniuses. 

This kind of explanation of revelation is a sign of the incapac- 
ity of modern empirical science, which relies exclusively upon 
material methods of verification. An important problem for this 
perspective is that it directly contradicts what the Prophets of God 
themselves actually say; for they have always declared that what 
they had brought to mankind was nothing but divine revelation; 
thus, a necessary corollary of the empirical explanation of revela- 
tion is that all Prophets are liars—a proposition which is completely 
at odds with their noble stature and with what history tells us re- 
garding the sincerity and rectitude of their character. 

Another group of writers, with the same motive as the group 
addressed above, consider revelation to be the consummation of 
the spiritual states of the Prophets. According to this view, the 
Prophet, because of the strength of his faith in God, and as a 
result of his intense devotions, attains a degree of realization 
whereby a series of profound truths are attained in his innermost 
being; he then imagines that these truths have been cast into his 
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heart from the unseen, whereas in reality their source and origin 
are but his own soul. The adherents of this view claim that they do 
not doubt the sincerity of the Prophets, and they are certain that 
the Prophets really have witnessed these truths, as a result of their 
spiritual disciplines; but they will dispute the source of these truths. 
Whilst the Prophets claim that these truths are cast unto them 
from without, from an objective dimension in the unseen world, 
the proponents of this argument hold that the source of these 
truths is exclusively within the souls of the Prophets.39 

This viewpoint is not something new, it is just an expression of 
one of the ideas held about revelation in the pre-Islamic [period 
of] Jahiliyya (‘ignorance’), an expression clothed in modern garb, 
however. The import of this perspective is that revelation is the 
outcome of the meditative reflections of the Prophets, their in- 
tense introspection, the frequency of their worship, their modes 
of contemplation upon God, their continuous meditation on ways 
of reforming humanity. Certain truths are suddenly perceived in 
embodied forms before them, truths which they believe have been 
bestowed upon them from the unseen. Such a view of revelation 
is at one with that of the Arabs of the Jahiliyya period who said, 
‘Muddled dreams (Stra al-Anbiya’, XXI:5). 

In other verses, the Qur’an strongly refutes this view, saying 
that when the Prophets claim to have seen the angel of revela- 
tion, they spoke truthfully, neither their hearts nor their sights 
erred: 


The heart falsified not what it saw... 
And also: 
His sight never swerved, nor did it err. (Sura al-Najm, LUI, 11,17) 


In other words, the Prophet truly beheld the angel of revelation, 
both with his outward and his inward perception. 
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Article 62 


The Inerrancy (‘Isma) of the Prophets*° 

The term ‘“isma is to be understood in the sense of inviolability 
and immunity. In the domain of prophecy it comprises the fol- 
lowing aspects: (a) in respect of the station of receiving, preserving 
and conveying revelation; (b) in respect of being protected against 
all disobedience and sin; (c) in respect of being protected against 
error in both individual and social affairs. 

As regards the first of these degrees, there is universal agree- 
ment; for were there to be any likelihood of error or mistake at 
this degree, the trust of the people in the Prophet would be shaken, 
and they would not be able to rely upon the other messages of the 
Prophet; in consequence, the whole purpose of revelation would 
be undermined. The Holy Qur’an tells us that God has placed 
the Prophets under an all-encompassing supervision to ensure 
that the revelation is correctly conveyed unto mankind, as it is 
said: 


[He is the] Knower of the unseen, and He revealeth unto none His se- 
cret, save unto every Messenger whom He hath chosen, and then He made 
a guard to go before him and a guard behind him, that He may know that 
they have indeed conveyed the messages of their Lord. He surroundeth all 
their doings, and He keepeth count of all things. (Sura al-Jinn, Lxx11:26—- 
28) 


In these verses, two types of guardian are mentioned in regard 
to the function of protecting the integrity of the revelation: an- 
gels who guard the Prophet against every type of evil; and the 
Almighty Himself, who guards the Prophet and the angels. The 
reason for this comprehensive supervision is to ensure the reali- 
zation of the purpose of prophecy, that is, that revelation be 
conveyed unto mankind. 


Article 63 
The Messengers of God are rendered immune from all types of 
sin and error in their enactment of the rulings of the Shari‘a. For 
were they not absolutely in accord with the divine rulings which 
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they themselves were propounding, nobody could rely upon the 
truth of their sayings, and in consequence the purpose of proph- 
ecy would not be fulfilled. 

The sage Nasir al-Din Tusi has given a concise explanation of 
this proof of the necessity of ‘“tsma: ‘‘Isma is essential for the 
Messengers, in order that their sayings be trusted, and the pur- 
pose of prophecy be realized.’4" 

As for the Messengers being incapable of sin, many verses of 
the Qur’an stress this in different ways. We allude to some of these 
below. 


1. The Qur’an refers to the Messengers as being guided and ap- 
pointed by the Divine Reality: 


... and We chose them and guided them unto a straight path. (Stra al- 
An‘am, v1:87) 


2. It reminds us that whomsoever God guides, none can lead 
astray: 


And he whom God guideth, for him there can be no misleader. (Sura 
al-Zumar, XXXIX:37) 


3. ‘Sin’ is understood in the sense of ‘misguidance’: 


Yet he hath led astray of you a great multitude. (Stra Ya Sin, 
XXXVI:62) 


These verses, taken together, show that the Messengers are de- 
void of all kinds of error and sin. 

The intellectual proof of the necessity of the “sma of the Mes- 
sengers that was established above applies equally to the necessity 
of their “isma prior to their receiving their prophetic mission. For 
one who has spent part of his life in sin and error and then after- 
wards claims to offer authentic guidance cannot be relied upon. 
But as for one who, from the very beginning of his life, was devoid 
of every type of impurity, such a person would elicit the trust of all 
people. Also, those who denied the truth of the message would all 
too easily be able to point to the dark past of the Messenger, vilify 
his name and character, and thus undermine the message. In such 
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an environment, only one who has lived a life of impeccable pu- 
rity, such that he merits the title ‘Muhammad the Trustworthy’ 
(al-Amin) , would be able, by the brilliance of his radiant personal- 
ity, to cast aside the clouds of malicious propaganda generated by 
his enemies and, through an unwavering and noble rectitude, 
gradually illumine the murky ambience of the Jahiliyya Arabs. 

In addition to such considerations, it is clear that a man who 
was incapable of sin from the very beginning of his life is elevated 
above another who is only rendered such after having been ap- 
pointed to a prophetic mission; and the scope of his guidance 
will, correspondingly, be much greater. Divine wisdom demands 
that only the best, most perfectly accomplished person be chosen 
as model and exemplar for humanity. 


Article 64 
In addition to being incapable of sin, the Messengers are also 
immune from error in the following domains: 


1. Judging disputes. The Messengers were charged by God to pass 
judgement according to the divinely-instituted scales of justice, 
and there could never be any question of the Messengers devi- 
ating in any way from the principles by which disputes and all 
other legal questions were to be ajudicated. 

. Specification of the boundaries of religious rulings: for exam- 


Nn 


ple, ascertaining whether a given liquid is alcoholic or not. 

3. The domain of social principles: for example, specifying what 
contributes to public welfare and what corrupts it. 

4. The domain of conventional daily matters. 


The reason for the ‘“isma operating in the last three domains is 
this: In the minds of most people, error in these matters implies 
error in the domain of religious rulings also. Consequently, com- 
mitting error in such matters undermines the certainty that people 
must have in the personality of the Messenger, and leads ultimately 
to the undermining of the purpose of prophecy. However, the 
necessity of ‘isma in the first two domains is more readily appar- 
ent than in the fourth. 
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Article 65 

One of the aspects of the “isma of the Messengers is that there can 
be no element within their being that might serve as a source of 
repulsion for mankind. We all know that certain diseases and cer- 
tain character traits—such as crudity or baseness—give rise to 
aversion and repulsion. The Messengers must perforce be free 
from such bodily and psychic deformities, for the aversion of 
people from the Prophet is at odds with the purpose of prophecy, 
which is the transmission of the divine message to humanity by 
means of a Prophet. 

Thus, let us note that intellectual judgement functions here in 
the form of a disclosure of a reality; a reality which is at one with 
the divine wisdom. Only those who are devoid of such faults can 
be chosen as Messengers.4? 


Article 66 
We have observed that both decisive intellectual judgement and 
explicit Quranic rulings alike establish the necessity of the “sma 
of the Messengers. But now we must take account of certain verses 
which, at first sight, appear to report the commission of sins by 
the Messengers (such as certain verses concerning Adam). What 
is to be said in this regard? 

One must answer, first, by clarifying the following point: 
Evidently, despite the fact that there can be no contradiction in 
the Qur’an, one must take fully into account the actual context of 
the verses in order to arrive at their true meaning; in such matters, 
the immediately apparent meaning should not become the 
grounds for a rash judgement. Fortunately, the great Shi’ theolo- 
gians and commentators of the Qur’an have explained such verses, 
some of them devoting entire treatises to them. A detailed expla- 
nation of each of these verses is beyond the scope of the present 
book; those who wish to investigate the matter further can consult 
the books referred to below.48 
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Article 67 
The sources and foundations of ‘isma can be summarized in the 
two following principles: 


1. The Messengers (and certain saints) possess such a profound 
degree of gnosis, such a subtle mode of awareness of God, that 
they would not exchange their contentment with God for any- 
thing else. In other words, their perception of the divine 
grandeur, of His bounty and majesty, is such that they cannot 
see anything apart from His reality, and they can entertain no 
thought apart from that of seeking the satisfaction of God. This 
station of gnosis is referred to in the following saying of Imam 
‘Ali: ‘I have seen no thing without seeing God before it, after 
it, and along with it.’ And Imam Sadiq said: ‘I worship God out 
of love for Him; and this is the worship of the great ones.’44 

2. The perfect awareness, on the part of the Messengers, of the 
beatific consequences of obedience, and the terrible retribu- 
tion that follows disobedience—such an awareness gives rise to 
their immunity from disobedience to God. Of course, “isma in 
all its fullness is the exclusive preserve of the special saints of 
God, but in fact some pious believers are immune from the 
commission of sins in many spheres of their activity. For in- 
stance, a pious man would never commit suicide, at any price, 
nor would he kill innocent people.45 There are also ordinary 
people who benefit from a kind of ‘immunity’ in some of their 
affairs. For instance, nobody would, at whatever price, touch a 
naked, live electrical wire. It is clear that immunity in such in- 
stances arises out of the individual’s certain knowledge of the 
negative consequences of a given action: were such certain 
knowledge of the dangerous consequences of sin to be attained, 
it would be a potent source of rendering a person immune 
from sin. 


Article 68 
It must be understood that there is no contradiction between ‘isma 
and the free will of the ma‘sum (the inerrant). Rather, a ma‘sum, 
despite having perfect consciousness of God, and of the effects of 
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obedience and disobedience, does have the power to commit a 
sin, even if he would never avail himself of this power. It is akin to 
the case of a kind father, who has the power to kill his own child, 
but would never do so. A clearer instance of this principle is the 
non-existence of evil acts issuing from God. In His absolute om- 
nipotence, God has the power to put pious souls in Hell and, 
inversely, disobedient souls in Heaven, but His justice and wis- 
dom preclude such acts. From this point it should be clear that 
the renunciation of sin and the accomplishment of worship and 
obedience are considered a great honour by the ma‘sum; so, de- 
spite having the power to sin, the ma‘sumin would never in fact 
commit one. 


Article 69 
Despite our belief in the “isma of all the Prophets, we do not re- 
gard this “isma as being a property of the Prophets alone. For it is 
possible that a person be ma‘sum while not being a Prophet. The 
Holy Qur’an says about Mary: 


O Mary, Verily God hath chosen thee and made thee pure, and hath pre- 
ferred thee above the women of creation. (Stra Al ‘Imran, 11:42) 


Since the Qur’an uses the word astafa [lit. to choose, but also 
meaning ‘to prefer’] in relation to Mary, it is clear that she was 
ma‘sum, for it is this word that is applied to the Prophets: 


Verily, God hath preferred Adam and Noah and the family of Abraham 
and the family of Imran above His creatures. (Sara Al Imran, 11:33) 


Apart from this point, it should be noted that in the verse cited 
above referring to Mary’s purity, the meaning is that she was in- 
trinsically uncontaminated by any kind of defilement, not that 
she was exonerated from the sin of which she was accused by the 
Jews in regard to her son. For her exoneration from this charge 
was in fact proven during the first days of the birth of Jesus, thanks 
to his miraculous speech;4° there was no need for any further 
explanation. 
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This having been said, the verse relating to Mary’s purity comes 
in the series of verses that pertain to the period when she was a 
devotee at the prayer-niche of the Temple in Jerusalem, and was 
not yet pregnant with Jesus. Thus, there was no accusation at this 
stage, so the purity in question could not simply mean that she 
was innocent of the charge against her. 


Article 70 


Specific Prophecy 

In the previous sections we addressed the principle of prophecy 
in its general aspect; here we intend to address the specific 
prophecy pertaining to the Prophet of Islam, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah. We had noted that prophecy can be proved in three ways: 
(a) by miracles accompanying the prophetic call; (b) by the 
accumulated evidence from companions and witnesses in support 
of the truth of the call; and (c) by the verification provided by the 
previous Prophet. The prophecy of the Messenger of Islam can 
be confirmed by each of the above means, as we shall briefly show 
below. 


The Qur’an, the Eternal Miracle 

History clearly shows that the Prophet of Islam performed diverse 
miracles in the course of his mission. But he laid stress above all 
else upon that miracle which is eternal, the Holy Qur’an itself. 
He declared his prophecy by means of the revealed Book and 
challenged anyone in the world to produce the like of it; but no- 
body at the time of the Revelation could respond to the challenge. 
Even to this day, after the passage of centuries, the Qur’an’s in- 
imitable uniqueness remains; as it says in the Book: 


Say: Though mankind and the jinn should assemble to produce the like of 
this Quran, they could not produce the like thereof, even if they were to 
help one another. (Sura Bani Isra’il, xvu1:88) 
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Here, the Qur’an is saying, in effect, with regard to its own 
uniqueness: ‘O Prophet, challenge the people to bring a book 
like this one’. Elsewhere, it challenges them to bring even less: 


Say: Then bring ten suras the like thereof, invented ... (Sara Hud, x1:13) 
... then produce a sura the like thereof ... (Sura al-Baqara, 11:23) 


We know that the enemies of Islam have not spared any effort 
in their attempts, over the course of fourteen centuries, to harm 
Islam; they have not ceased accusing the Prophet of being a magi- 
cian, a madman and other such things; but they have never been 
able to take up the challenge of producing anything comparable 
to the Qur’an. Today, despite all the different fields of contempo- 
rary thought and learning, and all the modern epistemological 
tools at their disposal, they are unable to refute or confound the 
limpid, inimitable uniqueness of the Qur’an; this, alone, bears 
witness to the fact that the Qur’an is something utterly beyond 
the speech of a human being. 


Article 71 
The Holy Prophet performed various miracles, the commentar- 
ies upon which are recorded in books of Hadith and history. But, 
as stated above, the eternal miracle which radiates throughout all 
the ages is the Holy Qur’an; and the secret as to why the Prophet 
of Islam, and not any other Prophet, should have been distin- 
guished by this miracle resides in this: The religion brought by 
him is the last religion, and it is to last until the end of time. An 
everlasting religion needs an everlasting miracle, so that it be a 
decisive proof of prophecy in each age and for each succeeding 
generation; and so that mankind might, throughout the course 
of the centuries, have recourse directly to this miracle itself, rather 
than depend on the words of others. 

The Qur’an is miraculous in several respects, extensive elabo- 
ration upon each of which would take us far beyond the scope of 
this book; so we shall confine ourselves to the following brief 
discussion. 
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From the time of the descent of the Holy Qur’an, the first thing 
that struck the Arabic-speaking world and those versed in oratory 
and rules of eloquence, was the beauty of the language, the el- 
egance and originality of its composition, and the sublime 
meanings contained in the Scripture. This special feature of the 
Qur’an was clearly evident to the Arabs of that time, as it is for 
those of today; and because of this, the Prophet, through 
continuous recitation of its verses, and through repeated invita- 
tions to ponder the uniqueness of the Qur’an, cast the champions 
of oratory and the masters of eloquence into abasement and hu- 
miliation, causing them to gnaw at their fingers in bewildered 
rage at the majestic speech of the Qur’an, bitterly acknowledging 
its super-human quality. 

Walid b. Mughayra, a renowned poet and a master orator 
among the Quraysh, declared, after hearing the Prophet recite 
some verses: ‘By God, I have just heard something from 
Muhammad that is unlike the speech of man or the speech of 
jinn. It is a speech with its own unique sweetness and beauty. The 
branches of its words are laden with fruit, its roots are full of bless- 
ings; it is a surpassing discourse, than which no more distinguished 
speech exists. Indeed, nothing can begin to rival its excellence.’47 

It was not just Walid b. Mughayra who extolled the outward 
beauty and inward profundity of the Qur’an; other great orators 
also, such as ‘Utba b. Rabi‘a and Tufayl b. ‘Umar, also expressed 
their utter incapacity to compete with the Qur’an and acknowl- 
edged it as a literary miracle. 

Of course, the Arabs of the Jahiliyya, because of their low level 
of culture, did not grasp anything but this aspect of the miracu- 
lous nature of the Qur’an. But when the sun of Islam illumined a 
quarter of the inhabited world, the great thinkers of the world 
reflected deeply upon the profound verses of the Qur’an, and 
were able to benefit not only from its miraculous literary aspects, 
but also from the evident connection that each of its other as- 
pects had with the sacred and the miraculous; and in every age, 
new dimensions of its endless verities would be discovered, a proc- 
ess which continues to this day. 
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Article 72 

In the previous article, we briefly referred to the miraculous quali- 
ties of the Qur’an. Now, we shall summarize some other 
manifestations of its miraculous nature. If the literary miracle of 
the Qur’an can only be grasped by one who has some mastery in 
the Arabic language, the other miraculous qualities can, fortu- 
nately, be grasped by everyone. 

The person who brought the Quran was unlettered and un- 
learned, not having been schooled; nor had he studied at the feet 
of a great master; nor had he read a single book, as it is stated: 


And thou wast not a reader of any scripture before it, nor didst thou write 
at with thy right hand, for then might those have doubted who follow false- 
hood. (Stara al-“Ankabit, xx1rx:48) 


The Holy Prophet recited this verse to people who were well 
aware of his life-history. Naturally, had he studied previously, he 
would have been contradicted by those who knew of his past; so if 
he was accused by some of having had the Qur’an ‘taught to him 
by a man’, we know for sure that it is baseless, as are all the other 
accusations made against him. The Qur’an refutes this accusa- 
tion, saying that the one who was supposed to have taught him 
was a non-Arab; while the Arabic of the Qur’an is classical, elo- 
quent Arabic.4® 

The Qur’an was revealed in recitation to the Holy Prophet over 
the course of twenty-three years, under various conditions (peace 
and war, whilst journeying or residing at home, etc.). The nature 
of such an oral discourse normally imposes at least two or more 
different styles or modes upon the speaker. Even authors who 
compose their works under unvarying, stable conditions, and who 
attempt to maintain thematic consistency and stylistic harmony, 
are often unable to avoid discrepancies and disharmony in their 
works; such problems are even more likely to befall one who de- 
livers a verbal discourse gradually, and under extremely variegated 
conditions and circumstances. 

It would be appropriate here to recall that the Qur’an contains 
discourses on themes as diverse as theology, history, religious law 
and legislation, ethics, the natural world and other matters; but 
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despite this immense variety of subject-matter, it maintains, from 
beginning to end, the most supreme harmony, its style of discourse 
flowing marvellously through its diverse contents. The Qur’an it- 
self mentions this aspect of its own miraculous nature: 


Will they not then ponder the Quran? If it had been from other than God, 
they would have found therein much incongruity. (Sura al-Nisa’, 1v:8 2) 


The Qur’an recognizes the capacity of human nature for far- 
sightedness, and on that basis establishes laws. Given this 
fundamental capacity for insight, all aspects of the spiritual and 
material life of man are encompassed by the Qur’an; universally 
applicable principles—ones which will never fade or become out- 
moded—are also given in this Scripture. One of the special features 
of the universal laws of Islam is that they are valid in the most 
diverse conditions and environments. When Muslims had con- 
quered vast parts of the world, they were able to rule with authority 
and dignity over generations of different human collectivities by 
virtue of these laws. Imam Baqir said: ‘Everything of which man- 
kind has need and has asked for is given by God in this Holy Book, 
and has been explained by Him to His Prophet; and He has estab- 
lished for everything a limit, and for each limit, a rationale has 
been given.’49 


Article 73 

In different verses, the Qur’an explains the intricate relationships 
between the mysteries of the created universe, relationships and 
connections of which the people of the time had no inkling. The 
disclosure of these mysteries, by an unlettered individual, living 
in the midst of people ignorant of all such things, could only have 
come about by means of divine revelation. Many examples of this 
can be given, but we shall restrict ourselves here to one alone: 
The discovery of the law of universal polarity is a major finding of 
modern science; the Qur’an, at a time when there was not even 
the slightest information on such matters, refers to this law as 
follows: 
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And all things We have created by pairs, that haply ye may reflect. (Stra 
al-Dhariyat, LI:49) 


The Qur’an has prophesied events, giving precise and definite 
information about them before they unfolded, exactly as pre- 
dicted. There are several examples of this, but we shall refer to 
just one. When the God-fearing Christian Byzantines (al-Ram) 
were defeated by the fire-worshipping Sassanids, the pagan Arabs 
took this as a good omen, declaring that they, too, would prevail 
over the God-fearing Arabs of the peninsula. As regards this event, 
the Qur’an gives precise information: 


The Romans have been defeated in the nearer land, and they, after their 
defeat, will be victorious within ten years—God’s command in the former 
case and in the latter—and on that day believers will rejoice. (Stra al- 
Rum, XxXx:2-4) 


The events took place exactly as predicted, and both God-fear- 
ing groups, the Byzantine Christians and the Arabian Muslims, 
prevailed over their respective enemies (Iranian Sassanids and 
the pagans of Quraysh). Thus we find at the end of the verse a 
reference to the happiness of the believers, for these two victories 
were simultaneous. 

The Qur’an has spoken of the lives of the Prophets and of past 
communities, in a number of Stras and in various ways. It might 
be said that, being the final Revelation, the Qur’an clarifies much 
of the information found in previous Scriptures pertaining to the 
Prophets of the past, their missions, and their communities. In 
the Qur’anic accounts of the lives of the Prophets, there is not 
the slightest divergence either from the dictates of the intellect 
or of innate human nature, on the one hand, or from what the 
supreme status of the Prophets implies, on the other. 


Article 74 


Evidence and Testimony of the Prophethood of the Holy Prophet 
The assembling of evidence and testimonies, as stated earlier, is 
one means by which the veracity of the claim of the Prophet can 
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be proven. Here we shall briefly allude to some of this evidence 
which shows clearly the authenticity of his claim. 


1. The quality of the life of the Prophet prior to his receiving his 
mission. The Qurayshi tribesmen referred to the Prophet as al- 
Amin, ‘the Trustworthy’, before he received his call, entrusting 
to his safe-keeping their most precious possessions. When they 
were re-building the Ka‘ba, a dispute broke out between four 
tribes as to which would have the honour of fixing the Black 
Stone in its place. All agreed that this act be accomplished by 
the most honourable of the Quraysh, that is, the Holy Prophet, 
on account of his virtue and his purity of soul.5° 

2. The fact of being untainted by the impurities of his ambience. 
The Prophet of Islam was raised in an environment dominated 
by idolatry, gambling, the burying alive of female babies, the 
eating of carrion and various other forms of impropriety. None- 
theless, the Prophet was an exemplary figure, standing above 
his environment, remaining unsullied in any respect by the 
moral and spiritual corruption around him. 

3. The content of his call. When we examine the content of the 
Prophet’s call, it is striking that he was calling people to the 
very opposite of the norms prevailing in their society. They were 
idol-worshippers and he called them to Tawhid; they denied 
the afterlife, and he made belief therein one of the tenets of 
the faith; they buried alive their daughters and considered 
women to be of little importance, but he restored to women 
their intrinsic human dignity; they were greedy for riches and 
usury, and he prohibited usury; wine-drinking and gambling 
were rife, and he called these things the handiwork of the devil, 
and abstention from both were made obligatory. 

4. The means by which the call was made. The ways and means by 
which the Prophet issued his call were essentially humane and 
moral. He never used inhumane methods in his conduct of 
warfare—such as blocking and polluting his enemies’ water- 
supplies, cutting down trees or the like. Rather, he ordered 
that no women, children or old people were to be harmed, 
that no trees were to be cut, and that hostilities against the 
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enemy were not to commence until an ultimatum had been 
delivered. There was no trace of the Machiavellian maxim, ‘the 
end justifies the means,’ in his approach. For example, at the 
battle of Khaybar, he refused to take the advice of a Jew to 
poison the water-supplies of the enemy to force them to sur- 
render. The history of his mission is, indeed, replete with noble 
acts towards his enemies. 


. The qualities of his followers. A careful consideration of the 


spirituality, the intellectuality and the morality of those who 
believed in the Prophet also confirms the veracity of his Mes- 
sage. It is clear that whenever a message has an effect on the 
most excellent members of a community, this is a sign of its 
veracity and authenticity; while, if the most worldly types are 
attracted by it, this is a sign of its deficiency. Amongst the true 
followers of the Prophet were such supreme figures as the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, ‘Alt b. Abi Talib, Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, 
Salman al-Faris1, Abu Dharr al-Ghiffari, Miqdad b. ‘Amr, 
‘Ammar b. Yasir, Bilal b. Rabah, Mus‘ab b. ‘Umayr, Ibn Mas‘aud— 
in regard to all of whom history records eminent personal 
qualities: asceticism, piety, purity, righteousness, resolution, 
generosity. 


. The evident effect on the environment, the founding of a 


mighty and glorious civilization. Over a period of twenty-three 
years, the Prophet of Islam transformed the entire situation of 
the Arabian peninsula. He changed bandits into believers and 
raised up monotheists from pagan idolators; he trained them 
to such an extent that not only did they found a glorious civili- 
zation in their own homeland, but also spread the unrivalled 
majesty of Islamic culture to other parts of the world. Ja‘far b. 
Abi Talib, one of the Muslims of the Golden Age of Islam, 
stressed this very point in the answer he gave to the King of 
Ethiopia: ‘O King, God has raised up amongst us a Prophet 
who led us from idolatry and gambling to prayer and charity, 
justice and piety, generosity to one’s kin; and who prohibited 
all forms of corruption, lewdness and oppression.’5? 
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This and other such evidence leads us to accept the veracity of 
his Message and the justice of his cause. It is certain that someone 
with such qualities as were possessed by him must be truthful in 
his claims to prophecy, and in his avowal of a connection with the 
unseen, just as the other evidence brought forward emphatically 
and with precision uphold these claims. 


Article 75 


Confirmation by the Previous Prophet 

One of the ways by which the truth ofa prophetic claim is affirmed 
is by confirmation given by the previous Prophet. For it is to be 
assumed that the prophethood of the previous Prophet was proven 
with conclusive evidence; so, naturally, his words can be the basis 
for evaluating the prophethood of the succeeding Prophet. Some 
verses of the Holy Qur’an indicate that the People of the Book 
recognized the Prophet of Islam just as clearly as they had recog- 
nized their own children; in other words, the distinguishing signs 
of his prophethood were clearly indicated in their revealed scrip- 
tures. The Prophet of Islam claimed to be the Prophet prophesied 
in their scripture and none denied the truth of his claim, as it is 
said in the Qur’an: 


Those unto whom We gave the Scripture recognize [the Prophet] as they 
recognize their sons. But lo! a party of them knowingly conceal the truth. 
(Sura al-Baqara, 11:146) 


The Prophet of Islam claimed that the Prophet Jesus gave good 
tidings regarding his own advent when he said: 


Lo! I am the Messenger of God unto you, confirming that which was 
[revealed] before me in the Torah, and bringing good news of a Messen- 
ger who cometh after me, whose name is Ahmad. (Sura al-Saff, Lx1:6) 


The People of the Book did not refute this claim, even though 
they refused to acknowledge its truth. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that the Gospel, despite hav- 
ing been subjected to centuries of interpolations and alterations, 
still contains the prophecy of Jesus pertaining to a person named 
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Parakletos (meaning ‘the Praised’, thus ‘Muhammad’) in the Gos- 
pel of St John, chapters 14-16, to which researchers can refer.5? 


Article 76 
As previously noted, the miracles of the Holy Prophet cannot be 
limited to the fact that the Qur’an was revealed through him; 
rather, in various circumstances, for the sake of convincing cer- 
tain persons, he performed a number of miracles. Here, we must 
firmly establish in our minds, on the basis of the following simple 
inquiry, the fact that the Prophet did accomplish miracles other 
than that of the revelation of the Quran itself. The Qur’an speaks 
of nine miracles in connection with Moses,53 five in connection 
with Jesus;54 it is hardly conceivable, then, that the final Prophet, 
the seal (khatam) of all previous Prophets, should not perform 
miracles also, even if the pre-eminent miracle remains that of the 
revelation of the Holy Qur’an. 
A number of miracles are, in fact, mentioned in the Qur’an: 


1. The cleaving of the moon. When the idolators made their faith 
contingent upon the splitting of the moon in two by the 
Prophet, he, with the permission of God, did exactly that; as 
the Qur’an says: 


The hour drew nigh and the moon was rent in twain. And if they 
behold a sign they turn away and say: prolonged illusion. (Sura al- 
Qamar, LIV:1-2) 


The last verse clearly shows that what is meant in the reference 
to the cleaving of the moon is not the cleaving that takes place 
at the Resurrection, but its being cleft in two at the time of the 
Prophet. 

2. The Mi‘raj (ascent to Heaven). Another of the miracles of the 
Prophet is that he travelled from the Sacred Mosque in Mecca 
to the Mosque of al-Aqsa in Jerusalem, and from thence to the 
heavenly realms; this astonishing journey taking place one 
evening, in the course of a very short space of time. This is also 
related in the Qur’an. The power of God is such that no 
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existential factors could be a hindrance in the Prophet’s as- 
cent through the Heavens.55 

3. The Mubahala (trial by mutual imprecation). In order to prove 
his authenticity, the Prophet invited a group of Christians to 
perform the Mubahala,5° 
children and your women and invoke the curse of God on the 


saying: ‘Come, bring yourselves, your 


liars amongst us.’ It is obvious that such a mutual imprecation 
would end in the destruction of one of the two parties, but the 
Prophet declared his readiness to enter into such a contest. 
Eventually, the Christians withdrew, and accepted the 
Prophethood of the Prophet, after witnessing his resolution 
and his justice, and after seeing that he had brought his dear- 
est folk with him to the appointed place. 


Article 77 


Distinctive Features of the Prophethood of the Prophet of Islam 
The prophetic mission of the Holy Prophet of Islam has certain 
distinctive features, of which four are the most important; these 
will be addressed in the following three articles. 

The mission of the Prophet of Islam is universal, it is for all 
peoples, all places and all times, as the Qur’an says: 


And We have not sent thee save as a bringer of good tidings and a warner 
unto all mankind ...(Stra Saba’, XxxIv:28) 


And again: 


We sent thee not save as a mercy for the worlds. (Stra al-Anbiya’, 
XXII:107) 


We see here that his mission and call is to all ‘the people’ (al- 
nas) :57 
O people! The messenger hath come unto you with the truth from your 


Lord, so believe, it is better for you.(Sura al-Nisa’, Iv:170) 


Of course, at the time when he began his mission, it was natu- 
ral that he first make his admonitions to his own people before 
warning a people to whom no previous Prophet had been sent: 
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... that thou mayst warn a folk to whom no warner came before ...(Sara 
al-Sajda, XXxII:3) 


But this does not mean that he was sent only to a specific group. 
We occasionally see that the Qur’an, while clearly establishing a 
particular community as the recipient of the mission, immediately 
follows this with a statement indicating that all those who receive 
the message are invited to follow it: 


And this Quran hath been inspired in me, that I may warn therewith you 
and whomsoever it may reach. (Stra al-An‘am, VI:19) 


It is clear that all the Prophets were charged to invite first of all 
their own people to follow the religion revealed to them, whether 
the scope of their mission was universal or delimited. In this re- 
gard, the Qur’an states: 


And We never sent a Messenger save with the language of his folk, that he 
might make [the message] clear for them. (Sara Ibrahim, xIv:4) 


But, as we have said, the fact that the Prophet of Islam was sent 
with the language of his own people does not mean that his mis- 
sion was limited to them alone. 


Article 78 

The Prophethood of the Prophet of Islam was the Seal (khatam) 
of Prophethood, just as the divine law he brought placed the seal 
of finality upon all divine laws, and the Revelation that came 
through him was the seal ofall previous revelations. In other words, 
after him no more Prophets will arise, and the law established by 
him will prevail until the Day of Resurrection. That is, there will 
be no further revealed laws; hence all claims to revealed status for 
any subsequent Law are null and void. 

The question of finality has been clearly expounded in Qur’anic 
verses and hadiths, and cannot be refuted. We allude to some of 
these below. 
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Muhammad is not the father of any man among you, but he is the Mes- 
senger of God, and the Seal of the Prophets; and God is ever aware of all 
things. (Sura al-Ahzab, XXXIII:40) 


Here, the word for ‘seal’, khatam, means literally a ring; for at 
the time of the Revelation, the stamp or sign of individuals was 
communicated by the carved stone in a ring. They would use these 
rings to seal their letters, indicating thereby that they had come 
to the end of the letter. Taking this into account, the import of 
the verse quoted above becomes clearer: with the advent of the 
Prophet of Islam, the ‘scroll’ of prophethood and prophecy has 
received its terminal seal, and the ‘book’ of prophetic revelation 
is brought to an end. 

Insofar as the risala (the divine message) means the dissemi- 
nating and receiving of messages by means of revelation, it is clear 
that the end of prophethood also means, ipso facto, the end of the 
sending [by God] of divine messages.5® 

Amongst the various hadiths on this subject, it suffices to note 
the one referred to as Hadith al-Manzila (‘the [Spiritual] Rank’). 
The Holy Prophet appointed ‘Ali as his representative in Medina 
before leaving for the battle of Tabuk; he said to him: ‘Are you 
not happy that your station in regard to me is that of Aaron in 
regard to Moses, except that there is no Prophet after me?’59 

Apart from this hadith—regarded as mutawatir®®° —many other 
equally strong hadiths have been recorded on the question of the 
finality of prophethood with the Prophet of Islam. 


Article 79 


The Islamic Shari‘a 

The mystery of the perpetuity of the Islamic Shari‘a is hidden in 
two things: First, this Shari‘a is the most complete plan for secur- 
ing the natural and spiritual needs of man according to divine 
guidance; nothing more complete than Islam can be conceived 
of. Second, in the realm of practical rulings, Islam offers a range 
of comprehensive principles and universal norms capable of re- 
sponding to the most diverse needs of man. Clear testimony to 
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this is found in the fact that the schools of figh (jurisprudence) 
have been able to respond creatively to the practical legal needs 
of different Muslim societies over the course of fourteen centu- 
ries; and, to this day, no matter has arisen that Islamic /figh has 
been incapable of resolving. In this achievement, the following 
elements have been important and effective: 


1. Intellectual self-evidence. In those legal areas where it has com- 
petence, intellectual reasoning forms one of the means by which 
the obligations of man can be deduced throughout his life. 

2. Discerning between degrees of importance in cases of conflict- 
ing demands. We know that the legal rulings of Islam arise out 
of a series of existential properties inherent in the nature of 
things—properties that are either wholesome or corrupting, 
substantially or accidentally—some of which are grasped by the 
intellect, others being indicated by revealed law. In cases where 
conflicting interests arise, the faqeh (jurist) can, by means of 
exploring these essential properties, resolve the difficulty by 
giving priority to that which is most important. 

3. Keeping open the ‘door’ of ijtihad.®! To keep this ‘door’ of 
independent reasoning open for the Muslim wmma—which is 
one of the distinguishing and honourable features of Shiism— 
is itself one of the factors which guarantee the finality of the 
religion of Islam, in that a vibrant and permanent glihad is ca- 
pable of judging and resolving new problems and events, always 
in accordance with universal Islamic principles. 

4. Secondary rulings. In Islamic Shari‘a, there are, in addition to 
its primary rulings, a series of secondary rulings capable of re- 
solving many problems. For example, when the application of 
a given ruling becomes the source of hardship and injury for 
some, a principle such as the rule of prohibiting hardship or 
loss can assist the Shari‘a in breaking through apparent dead- 
ends (taking due account of the conditions laid down by igh). 
The Qur’an affirms: 


... and He hath not laid upon you in religion any hardship. (Sura al- 
Hajj, xx11:78) 
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The Prophet also declared: ‘[There should be] no injury; and 
nobody should injure.’ The school which upholds and applies 
these two principles and their like will never find itself con- 
founded in a juristic dead-end. 


Article 80 

One of the special features of the Shari‘a is the simplicity and the 
balanced nature of its rulings, a feature which renders them easy 
to understand. It might be said that this feature is one of the most 
important factors in the penetration and spread of Islam among 
diverse peoples and nations of the world. As regards the worship 
of God, Islam offers a pure and clear concept of Divine Unity, far 
removed from all ambiguity or sophistry. The Stra al-Tawhid (also 
called al-Ikhlas), alone, bears witness to the truth of this asser- 
tion. Likewise this sacred Book places such emphasis on the 
principle of piety in its consideration of the spiritual rank and 
station of man, that it constitutes, in itself, a means of restoring to 
man all his most noble qualities: the nobility of man being brought 
to full fruition by his relationship with the divine. In the area of 
practical rulings, we see the way in which Islam prohibits all forms 
of hardship and injury; indeed, the Prophet makes himself known 
as one who brings an ‘easy’ law: ‘I have come with a law that is 
easy (sahla) and tolerant (samha).’ 

Impartial and objective scholars—even amongst the non-Mus- 
lims—acknowledge that the most important factor in the rapid 
spread of Islam was the clarity and comprehensiveness of its guid- 
ing principles and its rulings. For example, the famous French 
scholar, Gustav LeBon writes: “The secret of the advance of Islam 
resides in its extreme simplicity and ease. Islam is free of all those 
qualities which the healthy mind finds impossible to accept, and 
which other religions have in abundance. You could not conceive 
of a religion with simpler principles than those of Islam, which 
assert: God is One; all men are equal before God; by performing 
certain religious duties man attains felicity and Paradise, while 
violation of these duties leads to Hell. The clarity and ease of Islam 
and its rulings considerably facilitated its progress throughout the 
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world. More important, though, was that strong faith that Islam 
casts into the hearts of its adherents, a faith to which no doubt 
can have access. Islam, just as it is the religion most disposed to 
scientific discovery, is also the greatest of all religions in respect 
of building upon the foundations of the past, and thereby foster- 


ing refinement of the soul and character of men.’°? 


Article 81 
The revealed scriptures brought by previous Prophets have, un- 
fortunately, been gradually subjected to alteration and 
interpolation over the years. In addition to what is said in the 
Qur’an to this effect, there is historical evidence to corroborate 
this fact. In contrast, nothing has been added to or taken from 
the Holy Qur’an itself. The Holy Prophet of Islam received 114 
chapters of the Qur’an, and this constitutes, among other things, 
an eternal memorial of himself, and he delivered them intact into 
this world. The scribes of the Revelation, especially Imam ‘Ali, 
who wrote down the revealed verses from the very beginning, have 
preserved it ever since from all interpolation. Despite the passage 
of fourteen centuries since its descent, not a single verse or chap- 
ter has been added to or taken away from the Holy Qur’an. We 
allude below to some of the reasons why the Qur’an has, of neces- 
sity, remained free of any alteration. 


1. How could the Qur’an possibly be subject to alteration when 
God Himself has guaranteed its preservation and protection? 
It is said: 


Truly, We, even We, reveal the Reminder [that is, the Qur’an], and 
verily We are tts guardians. (Stra al-Hijr, Xv:9) 


2. God has prohibited the entry of any kind of falsehood into the 
Qur’an: 
Falsehood cannot come at it from before it or from behind it. A revela- 


tion from the Wise, the Owner of praise. (Stra Fussilat, XLI:42) 


As God has denied all possibility of falsehood entering the 
Qur’an, this means that anything that might lead to the 
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weakening of the Qur’an—such as adding words or verses, or 
taking them away—is likewise excluded; thus, one can say with 
absolute certainty that this Scripture has not been altered in 
any way. 

3. History shows us that the Muslims were graced in a special way 
as regards learning and memorizing the Qur’an. At the time of 
the Revelation, the Arabs were famed for their excellent, 
powerful memories, so much so that after hearing a long ser- 
mon just once, they were able to repeat it by heart afterwards. 
In such a context, where there were so many people who knew 
the Qur’an by heart, how could anyone claim that it might have 
been altered? 

4. There is no doubt that Imam ‘Ali had a difference of opinion, 
in certain matters, with the other three caliphs, and that he 
expressed these differences in a clear and logical manner, in 
for example, the sermon entitled Shigshiqiyya, one of his most 
famous discourses.°3 But we observe that this great soul, to the 
end of his life, never said anything about even a single word of 
the Qur’an having been altered. If, God forbid, such an altera- 
tion had in fact taken place, a person such as he would never 
have remained silent. Rather, we see the contrary: that he con- 
tinuously called upon people to meditate upon the Qur’an: ‘O 
people, for whosoever follows the Qur’an, there is no poverty 
or indigence; and without following the Qur’an, there is no 
riches or freedom from want. So throughout your lives, sow 
the seed of the Qur’an [in your hearts] and follow it,’64 


For these, and other reasons, the great scholars of the ahl al- 
bayt, from the beginning of Islam to the present day, have stressed 
the immunity of the Qur’an against any alteration (tahrif). It must 
be stressed that this has been the position of all Shi‘i authorities 
in all periods; and to this day, all the Shi leaders without excep- 
tion uphold this position.®5 
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Article 82 
In some books of Hadith and Qur’anic exegesis, there are certain 
narrations which have given grounds for the idea that some al- 
teration of the Qur’an has in fact taken place, but the following 
points should be borne in mind: 


1. Most of these narrations are transmitted by persons and in books 
that are not trustworthy, such as the Kitab al-gir@ a of Ahmad b. 
Muhammad Sayyari (d. 286 AH). His narrations are classified 
as weak by those versed in knowledge of transmitters of hadith 
(‘ilm alrijal); and his legal school is classified as corrupt.®° 
Another such book is that of ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Kafi (d. 352 AH), 
about whom the same scholars said: ‘At the end of his life, he 
took the path of fanaticism (ghuliw).’°7 

2. Those parts of these narrations that ostensibly relate to altera- 
tion are more akin to commentaries on verses. In other words, 
the content of a given verse is brought together with its mean- 
ing in asingle narration, and some have wrongly supposed that 
the commentary is part of the verse, having elided it therewith. 
For example, the ‘straight path of the Sura al-Fatiha is read in 
some narrations along with its commentary, ‘the path of the 
Prophet and his family’. It is clear that such commentary is a 
way of affirming the sublimity of the Prophet. 

3. Imam Khumayni has divided those narrations on the basis of 
which alteration is deemed to have taken place, into three cat- 
egories: (a) weak reports, in which nothing is proven; (b) forged 
reports, in which interpolations are clearly evident; and (c) 
strong reports, which, if their import be carefully considered, 
reveal that what appears to be an alteration of Qur’anic verses 
is in fact a comment upon the meanings of these verses, nota 
change in the literal wording of the Qur’an.®® 

4. Anyone wishing to attain a true understanding of the actual 
beliefs of a given school of thought must study the authorita- 
tive books on doctrine and belief as found in that school, rather 
than looking at some books of narrations compiled by those 
whose aim was but to gather up material, leaving to others the 
task of verification and evaluation. Similarly, referring to a few 
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unusual opinions held by some followers of the school is insuf- 
ficient for arriving at a sound knowledge of the school, as is 
basing oneself on the words of one or two people who oppose 
the majority of the authoritative scholars in the school of 
thought. 


To conclude this discussion on alteration, it is necessary to note 
the following points. 

Any mutual recrimination by the adherents of different schools 
of law in Islam, especially in the current age, has as a result only 
the weakening of the unity of the wmma. 

If some Shi‘i scholars have written books in which the altera- 
tion of the Qur’an is mentioned, we observe that, after the 
publication of such books, Shi scholars have written many refu- 
tations of the errors contained in them. In like manner, when an 
Egyptian scholar published the book al-Furgan in 1345/1926, in 
which he tried to prove that the Qur’an had been altered—bas- 
ing himself upon certain narrations found in the books of the 
Sunnis, concerning the abrogation or writing of certain Qur’anic 
verses—the Shaykhs of al-Azhar repudiated the opinion and 
banned the book. 

The revealed Book for all the Muslims of the world is the Glo- 
rious Qur’an, consisting of 114 Suras, of which the first is the 
Stra al-Fatiha, and the last is the Stra al-Nas. In this book of di- 
vine speech, the name ‘al-Qur’an’ has been mentioned with certain 
qualifying adjectives, such as Glorious (majzd), Noble (karim) and 
Wise (hakim).°9 Muslims occasionally refer to it as the mushaf, 
which in Arabic denotes any collection of written pages gathered 
up as in a scroll. It is related that after the passing away of the 
Prophet, when all the Stras of the Qur’an had been collected ina 
single compilation, it was proposed by certain companions to keep 
it in this form.7° Therefore, the mushaf came to refer to the col- 
lected, written pages of a document, gathered in the form of a 
single book, whether it be the Quran or any other document. 
The Qur’an refers to the record of deeds as a suhu/: 


And when the pages (suhuf) are laid open. (Stra al-Takwir, LXXxI:10) 
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It also refers to other scriptures as suhuf: 
The Books of Abraham and Moses. (Sura al-A‘la, LXXXVII:19) 


These verses show that the words suhufor mushafhad a broad 
meaning, and so came to be regarded as one of the names of the 
Qur’an after the passing away of the Prophet. It should come as 
no surprise that the writings from the hand of the Prophet’s daugh- 
ter are also referred to as mushaf: The nature and content of this 
mushaf is described by Imam Sadiq in the following narration: 
‘Fatima lived for seventy-five days after the death of the Prophet, 
in a state of great sorrow. Gabriel, by God’s command, came to 
her and told her of the Prophet’s rank in the divine proximity, 
thus consoling her. He also told her of events that would take 
place after her [death]. Imam ‘Ali wrote, at Fatima’s dictation, 
what Gabriel had said, and it is to this piece of writing that the 
mushaf of Fatima refers.’7' 

Abt Ja‘far relates from Imam Sadiq: ‘The mushafof Fatima has 
nothing in it of the Qur’an; rather its contents were cast unto her 
[through inspiration] after the death of her father.’7* 

There are exalted individuals who, while not being Prophets 
or Messengers, nonetheless are spoken to by angels. These indi- 
viduals are called muhaddath [literally: ‘spoken to’] and the blessed 
daughter of the Holy Prophet was a muhaddath. We shall have 
occasion to return to this term below. 


IV. IMAMATE (IMAMA) 


After twenty-three years of struggle and effort in the cause of the 
faith of Islam, and in the endeavour to establish the Medinan com- 
munity, the Holy Prophet passed away, at the beginning of the 
eleventh year after the Hijra. With the departure of this great soul, 
the Quranic revelation and the cycle of prophecy came to an 
end; no further Prophet would arise, nor would there be any sub- 
sequent religious dispensation. However, the responsibilities that 
had been incumbent on the Prophet (apart from those pertain- 
ing to the conveyance of the Revelation) naturally did not come 
to an end. It was thus essential, after his death, that enlightened 
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and upright persons should, in each succeeding age, undertake 
these responsibilities, as successors and vicegerents, and as Imams 
and leaders of the Muslims. This much will be readily accepted by 
all Muslims; but there is a difference of perspective as between 
Shi‘as and the Sunnis as regards certain qualities that are deemed 
necessary in the successor to the Prophet, and also in the means 
of appointing him. Below, we shall address first of all the mean- 
ing of the term ‘Shi‘a’ and its background, and then we shall turn 
to discussion of the Imamate. 


Article 83 

The term ‘Shi‘a’ means ‘follower’, and now refers, convention- 
ally, to the group of Muslims who, after the death of the Holy 
Prophet, believed that the function of leadership in the Islamic 
community was the prerogative of ‘Ali and his successors, regarded 
as ma‘sum.73 According to the historical record, the Prophet re- 
peatedly spoke, throughout his life, and on different matters, about 
the virtues of ‘Ali, of his nobility, and also of his leadership quali- 
ties, second only to the Prophet’s own. These sterling tributes and 
commendations of ‘Ali resulted, according to well-attested narra- 
tions, in the formation of a group around “Ali, in the very lifetime 
of the Prophet; a group that became known as Shiat ‘Ali, ‘the 
followers of ‘Ali’. This group, after the death of the Prophet, re- 
mained true to their earlier conviction; they could not have 
favoured anyone above the person they believed to have been 
designated by the Prophet of God as his successor. Thus it was 
that in his lifetime and after his death a group became known as 
the Shi‘a. This fact has been amply recorded by writers of differ- 
ent perspectives. 

One writer, Nawbakhti (d.310 AH) writes as follows: “The word 
“Shi‘a” is a term referring to those who, in the time of the Prophet 
of God and after him, regarded ‘Ali as the [rightful] Imam and 
caliph,74 breaking away from others and attaching themselves to 
him.’75 
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Abw’1-Hasan al-Ash(‘arl says: “The reason why this group is called 
“Shi‘a” is because they were followers of ‘Ali, giving him prec- 
edence over the other companions.’7° 

Al-Shahrastani writes: “The word “Shi‘a” refers to those who 
followed ‘Ali in particular, believing that he had been designated 
as heir, Imam and caliph [by the Prophet].’77 

Therefore, the history of this group is embedded in the history 
of Islam itself, its commencement not being separable from the 
origins of the religion itself; Islam and Shi‘ism manifest them- 
selves concurrently. In Article 86, we will show how the Prophet, 
from the first days of his open preaching, gathered together his 
clan, the Banu Hashim, declaring to them that ‘Ali was his heir 
and successor; and afterwards, on various occasions, especially at 
the day of Ghadir, formally proclaimed ‘Ali to be his successor. 

Shi‘ism, then, was neither the result of the conspiracy of the 
people of Saqifa, nor did it come about through the events associ- 
ated with the murder of ‘Uthman; it has nothing to do with such 
phenomena or any other such imaginary causes:7° rather, it was 
the Prophet himself who, under divine guidance, and by means 
of repeated declarations, planted the seed of Shi‘ism in the hearts 
of his companions, and gradually cultivated this seed, such that a 
group of eminent companions, such as Salman al-Farisi and Aba 
Dharr al-Ghiffari, became the ‘Shi‘at ‘Al’ or partisans of ‘All. 
Qur’anic commentators relate from the Prophet that those signi- 
fied by this verse are ‘Ali and his Shi‘a:79 


Verily, those who believe and do good works are the best of created beings. 
(Stra al-Bayyina, XCIx:7) 


In historical accounts, mention is made of the names of the 
followers of ‘Ali, those among the companions who asserted their 
conviction that he was the true caliph after the death of the 
Prophet; we shall not recount all of their names in this short 
summary. 

Throughout the history of Islam, the Shi‘a, side by side with 
the other Muslim madhhabs, performed their duty of spreading 
Islam, playing, indeed, a major part in its expansion. They have 
established different branches of learning, founded important 
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states and dynasties, produced distinguished personalities in the 
domains of science, philosophy, literature and politics, thereby 
contributing greatly to Islamic culture and society. Today they 
are represented in most parts of the world. 


Article 84 

As we shall see shortly, the question of the Imamate pertains to 
the divine domain. The appointment of a successor to the Prophet 
must be based on a divine revelation to the Prophet. But before 
entering into the traditional reports and formally religious aspects 
of this matter, let us suppose that we have no direct religious proof- 
texts to consult, and ask ourselves what verdict the human intellect 
would deliver on this question, taking due account of the condi- 
tions of those times. It seems clear that an intellectual evaluation 
would proceed along the following lines: Ifa great reformer strug- 
gled earnestly for many long years, and arrived at a plan that would 
benefit human society, it is natural that, in order that his plan 
continue to be implemented after his death, so as to bear fruit in 
the long-term, he would seek some effective way of perpetuating 
the system he had established. Or, to put it differently: it is not 
conceivable that a person should take great pains to construct 
some great building, and then leave it completely unprotected, 
appointing no watchmen or supervisors to maintain and preserve 
it. 

The Holy Prophet is one of the greatest persons in human his- 
tory who, by bringing forth a new religious dispensation, effected 
a profound transformation in the world, laying the foundations 
of an entirely new, global civilization. Evidently, this exalted indi- 
vidual, through whom an eternally valid religion was established, 
and who provided leadership to his own society, must have made 
it clear how this religion was to be preserved, how it was to be 
protected against the dangers and misfortunes that might con- 
front it. He must also have said something about how the 
everlasting Muslim uwmma should be led and administered; and 
he must have indicated the qualities of leadership that should 
prevail after his passing away. In this light, it is inconceivable that 
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he would first establish a religion that was to last till the end of 
time, and then fail to provide clear guidance as to how the leader- 
ship of that religion, after his death, was to be determined and 
organized. 

Again, it is inconceivable that a Prophet who did not withhold 
his guidance as regards even the smallest question pertaining to 
human welfare should have neglected to provide guidance on so 
crucial a matter as the leadership of Islamic society, thus leaving 
the Muslims to their own devices, not knowing what their obliga- 
tions were in regard to this fundamental issue. It is, therefore, 
impossible to accept the proposition that the Prophet departed 
from this world without having given any instructions regarding 
the leadership of his community after his death. 


Article 85 
If we consider the history of this foundational epoch of Islam, 
and take into account the regional and global context at the death 
of the Prophet, the necessity of appointing someone to the posi- 
tion of Imam will be readily apparent. For, in the tumult following 
upon the Prophet’s death, Islam faced a three-fold threat: on the 
one side, there was the Byzantine Roman Empire, on another was 
the Sassanid Persian Empire, and, from within, there was the dan- 
ger posed by the group known as the ‘Hypocrites’. As regards the 
first threat, suffice to note that the Prophet was concerned about 
it right up to his last days, mobilizing a large contingent of Mus- 
lims under the command of Usama b. Zayd, to confront the 
Romans, despite the protests of those who were opposed to such 
a move. As for the second threat, the Sassanid emperor was clearly 
a malicious enemy who, having torn up the letter sent to him by 
the Prophet, himself wrote a letter to the governor of Yemen in- 
structing him either to capture the Prophet or send to him his 
severed head. As for the third enemy, these persons had always 
been causing trouble for the Prophet, in Medina and elsewhere, 
their various plots being so many thorns in his side; their 
machinations and schemes are mentioned in various places in 
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the Qur’an; indeed, an entire Stra—one in which their evil 
thoughts and actions are commented upon—is named after them. 

Now it might be asked: in the face of this triple danger, with 
enemies ready to ambush the Muslims from all sides, would the 
Holy Prophet have left the religion of Islam and the Muslim com- 
munity without a leader, leaving the Muslims without any clear 
guidance? 

This should also be considered: there is no doubt that the 
Prophet understood that the life of the Arabs was dominated by 
tribal loyalty, with members of a tribe seeing their own lives as 
bound up with that of their chief. Thus, leaving the task of ap- 
pointing a leader to such tribesmen could only lead to factional 
disputes and inter-tribal rivalry, allowing the enemies of Islam to 
take advantage of the divisions opened up in the ranks of the 
Muslims. It is on this basis, precisely, that Ibn Sina writes: “The 
appointment of a successor by means of explicit designation (nass) 
by the Prophet is closer to the truth [of the question of the 
caliphate], for by such designation, every kind of dispute and 
opposition is uprooted.’*° 


Article 86 

Now that it is clear that the wisdom of the Prophet must, of neces- 
sity, have led him to offer guidance on the principle of leadership 
of the Islamic wmma, we should consider the solution proposed 
by him. Here, we shall critically address the two main perspectives 
on this question: [either] (a) the Holy Prophet, under divine com- 
mand, chooses a great individual, one eminently qualified for the 
task of leadership of the umma, publicly appointing him as his 
successor; [or] (b) the Holy Prophet leaves to his people the re- 
sponsibility for choosing a leader after his death. 

It should be clear which of these two perspectives is corrobo- 
rated by the Qur’an, the Sunna and the events in the life of the 
Prophet. A close examination of the life of the Prophet—from 
the day he was commanded to proclaim the new faith first to his 
near of kin, then to all mankind—reveals that he repeatedly made 
clear the distinctive qualities of his successor, thereby indicating 
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that the means by which the leadership of the community was to 
be established was that of explicit designation (éansis) and not 
election by the people. This point can be proven by the evidence 
we offer below: 


1. Hadith: Yawm al-Dar (‘The Day of the Home’). Three years 
after the beginning of the Prophet’s mission, he was com- 
manded by God to proclaim openly his call, with the revelation 
of this verse: 


And warn thy tribe of near kindred. (Stra al-Shu‘ara’, XXVI:214) 


The Prophet invited the chiefs of the Bana Hashim and said to 
them: ‘I have brought for you the best of this world and the 
next. God has commanded me to invite you to this [religion of 
Islam]. Which of you will help me establish this religion, to be 
my brother and my successor?’ He repeated this question three 
times, and each time it was ‘Ali, alone, who stepped forward, 
declaring his readiness to help the Prophet. Then the Prophet 
said: “Truly, this is my brother, my heir and my successor among 
you.’®} 

2. Hadith: al-Manzila (‘The [Spiritual] Rank’). The Prophet, on 
various occasions indicated that the station and rank of ‘Ali in 
relation to him was that of Aaron in relation to Moses, denying 
‘Ali only one degree comprised in the station of Aaron, that of 
prophethood. The Prophet said in a hadith that is almost 
mutawatir. ‘O ‘Ali, your rank [ manzila] in relation to me is that 

82 Now, according to the Qur’an, 

Aaron had the rank of a Prophet,°3 a caliph®4 and a minister 

(wazir)®5 at the time of Moses, and this hadith proves that ‘Ali 

clearly had the rank of a caliph and a minister, like Aaron, but 

not that of a Prophet. Naturally, if the meaning were other 
than that of affirming, in regard to ‘Ali, all the ranks apart from 
prophethood, there would have been no need to make an ex- 


of Aaron in relation to Moses. 


ception of prophethood alone. 

3. Hadith: al-Safina (‘The Ark’): The Prophet likened his ahi al- 
bayt to Noah’s ark, saying: ‘Is not the likeness of my ahi al-bayt 
among you like the ark of Noah among his folk? Whoever takes 
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refuge therein is saved and whoever opposes it is drowned.’®° 

We know that Noah’s ark was the sole place of refuge for peo- 

ple seeking to save themselves from the Deluge. Thus, according 

to this hadith, the afl al-bayt of the Prophet is the sole refuge 

for those seeking protection against the tenebrous phenom- 

ena—sources of delusion and confusion—that confront 
humanity. 

4. Hadith: Aman al-umma (‘Security of the community’): The 
Prophet made it known that he saw his ahl al-bayt as a source of 
unity and a means of distancing his wmma from divisiveness, 
saying: ‘Just as the stars are a means of securing (aman) the 
people of the earth against drowning,®7 my ahl al-baytis a means 
of securing (aman) my umma from division. If a tribe among 
the Arabs opposes them, they fall into dispute and become part 
of Satan’s minions.’*® 

5. Hadith: al-Thagalayn (‘The Two Precious Things’): This hadith 
is one of those classified in Islam as mutawatir, and is found in 
many books written by scholars of both branches of Islam. In 
this hadith, the Prophet is preaching to the whole community: 
‘Verily, Iam leaving with you two precious things, the Book of 
God and my progeny, my ahl al-bayt; for as long as you cling to 
these two, you will never go astray; and truly they will not be 
parted from each other until they join me at the Hawd [a pool 
of Paradise, identified with al-Kawthar].’°9 


This [last] hadith places side by side the authoritative knowl- 
edge of the ahl al-bayt and the Qur’an, thereby requiring Muslims 
to hold fast in matters of faith both to the Qur’an and the ahi al- 
bayt. But it is a great pity that some people knock on all doors 
except the door of the ahl al-bayt! The hadith al-Thaqalayn, upon 
whose authenticity both Shi‘a and Sunni alike are in agreement, 
can help to bring about a truly unified wnma among the world’s 
Muslims; for if the two groups differed over the question of politi- 
cal leadership and authority after the Prophet’s death, they are 
still able, despite this difference over historical interpretation, to 
be as one as regards the sacred significance of the ahl al-bayt. The 
Prophet provided no grounds for a schism to occur between the 
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two groups; on the contrary, there ought to have been—accord- 
ing to this universally acknowledged narration—unison of will and 
singleness of purpose. 

In general, during the period of the caliphate, the caliphs them- 
selves referred to ‘Ali as their source of authoritative knowledge, 
and disputes over religious matters were resolved by recourse to 
him. In truth, from the time the ahl al-bayt of the Holy Prophet 
was set aside as a source of religious authority, a spirit of sectari- 
anism set in, and groups with different names crystallized, one 
after the other. 


Article 87 

In the hadiths quoted above, the Holy Prophet clearly indicated 
who was to be his successor, either in a general or a specific way, 
such that any one of them would suffice as proof for those who 
objectively seek after the truth. Nonetheless, in order that his mes- 
sage on this issue reach the ears of all the Muslims, far and wide, 
and in order to foreclose any possibility of doubt or hesitation on 
this score, the Prophet halted the great mass of pilgrims return- 
ing from the Hajj at a place called Ghadir Khumm, telling his 
companions that he had received a command from God to de- 
liver a message to them. This divine message pertained to the 
accomplishment of a momentous obligation, one so great that if 
he did not carry this out, the Prophet would not have performed 
his duty. As the Qur’an says: 


O Messenger, make known that which hath been revealed to thee from thy 
Lord, for if thou do it not, thou wilt not have conveyed His Message. God 
will protect thee from the people. (Stra al-Ma’ida, v:67)9° 


A pulpit was erected; he stood upon it and then proclaimed: 
‘Shortly, I shall be answering labbayk [‘at Thy service’ ] to my Lord’s 
call; what will you say of me?’ 

In reply, the people assembled said: “We bear witness that you 
have conveyed unto us the religion of God; you wished only for 
our well-being, and you exerted yourself to the utmost. May God 
bestow the best of rewards upon you!’ 
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Then he asked: ‘Do you testify to the Oneness of God, to my 
message, and the reality of the Day of Resurrection?’ 

All those present so testified. Then he said: ‘I shall enter the 
Pool (al-Kawthar) before you; take care how you treat two pre- 
cious things that I am leaving behind.’ 

Someone asked what was meant by the ‘two precious things’. 
The Prophet replied: “The one is the Book of God, and the other 
is my progeny. And God, the Subtle, the Aware, has told me that 
these two will not be separated until the Day of Judgement, when 
they shall join me. Do not come too close to these two things, lest 
you perish; and do not stray too far from them, lest you perish.’ 

Then he clasped the hand of ‘Ali, raising it aloft, so that all 
could see the two hands together, and spoke as follows: ‘O peo- 
ple, who has a greater claim9' over the believers than their own 
souls?’ They replied: ‘God and His Messenger know best.’ [The 
Prophet said:] ‘Truly God is my Mawla9? and Iam the mawla of 
the believers, and I have a greater claim over them than their own 
souls.’ Then he said three times: ‘For whoever has me as his mawla, 
‘Ali is his mawla.’ 

Then he said: “My Lord, be the friend of whoever is ‘Ali’s friend, 
and the enemy of whoever is ‘Ali’s enemy; love whoever loves him 
and hate whoever hates him; help whoever helps him and aban- 
don whoever abandons him, wherever he may be. Let those who 
are present convey this to those who are absent.’ 


Article 88 

The hadith of Ghadir is accounted mutawatir (most authenticated) 
being related by companions, the followers of the companions, 
and countless narrators of Hadith down through the ages. A total 
of 110 companions, 89 of those in the succeeding generation, 
and 3500 scholars of Hadith have transmitted this hadith, so there 
can be no question of disputing its authenticity. Also, a group of 
scholars have written books on this hadith, amongst which the 
one which brings together most comprehensively all the chains 
of transmission for the hadith is Sharif al-Ghadir, by ‘Allama ‘Abd 
al-Husayn Amini (13 20-1390/1902-1970). 
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At this point, we must address the question of what exactly is 
meant by the term mawla, in respect both of the Prophet and of 
‘Ali. There is considerable evidence to show that the meaning of 
this term is authority and leadership. We allude to some of this 
evidence below: 


1. Upon the occasion of Ghadir, the Prophet halted the caravan 
of pilgrims at a place that had neither water nor pasture, in the 
middle of an extremely hot day. The heat was so intense that 
those present wrapped one part of their cloak over their heads 
and the other part beneath them, to protect themselves against 
the heat. In such circumstances, the halt must have signified 
that the Prophet meant to speak about a matter of the utmost 
importance for the guidance of the wmma; a key address that 
was to affect the destiny of the community—and indeed, what 
could be more crucial to the destiny of the wmma than the is- 
sue of determining the successor to the Prophet, an issue which, 
properly resolved, would be a source of unity for the Muslims 
and of the safeguarding of the community? 

2. Before expressing ‘Ali’s status of wilaya, that is, his being made 
mawla, the Prophet spoke of the three principles of Tawhid, 
Prophecy and the Afterlife, eliciting from the Muslims acknowl- 
edgement that he had indeed conveyed the divine message. By 
associating his message with the elicited confession by the 
Muslims of these three principles, he indicated the importance 
of the message he was about to deliver, the momentous nature 
of the issue he was to raise; it could not be about something so 
trivial as a recommendation to be the ‘friend’ of some person. 

3. At the beginning of the discourse, the Prophet spoke of his 
impending death, thus indicating his concern over the state 
his ummawould find itself in after his passing away. What could 
be more appropriate than providing for his followers a means 
of charting their course, according to his design, through the 
dangerous, stormy seas that lay before them? 

4. Before conveying the divine message concerning ‘Ali, he spoke 
of his own quality of being a mawla, his mawlawiyya, and his 
own precedence (awlawiyya), saying: ‘God is my Mawila and I 
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am the mawila of the believers, and I am closer to them than 
they are to their own selves.’ This shows that ‘Ali’s status as 
mawla derives from the same root as the mawlawtyya and 
awlawiyya of the Prophet; it is by divine decree, then, that ‘Ali’s 
awlawiyya was confirmed. 

5. After conveying the message, the Prophet instructed those 
present to report it to those who were absent. 


Article 89 

History tells us that the enemies of the Prophet tried in many 
ways to thwart his divine mission—from accusing him of being 
mad, to being possessed by a demon, to attempting to kill him in 
his bed. But God’s protective grace ensured that these evil schemes 
of the idolators came to naught. The last hope for these enemies 
was that with the death of the Prophet, the religion he brought 
would come to an end also (as he had no male offspring to suc- 
ceed him): 


Or say they: a poet, for whom we await the accident of time? (Stra al- 
Tur, LII:30) 


This was the thought that dominated many of the idolators 
and hypocrites. However, with the designation of such a worthy 
successor, who had proven throughout his life so pure in faith 
and constant in devotion to Islam, the hopes of the enemies were 
transformed into despair. By this act, the continuity of the reli- 
gious community was secured, its foundations set firm, and the 
blessing of Islam, with the designation of such leadership, was 
brought to completion. It is for this reason that, after the appoint- 
ment of ‘Ali as successor to the Prophet, the verse relating to the 
‘perfecting of religion’ was revealed on the day of Ghadir: 


This day are those who disbelieve in despair of [ever harming] your 
religion; so fear them not, fear Me. This day have I perfected your religion 
for you and completed My favour unto you, and have chosen for you 
Islam as reigion.93 (Sura al-Ma’ida, v:3)94 
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Apart from the authentic hadiths cited—which go to prove that 
the issue of succession to the Prophet was a matter to be deter- 
mined by God, rather than being left to the will of the 
community—various historical accounts also indicate that the 
Prophet, even when he was still in Mecca, not having yet estab- 
lished the Medinan state, regarded the issue of succession as one 
which pertained to God’s decree. For instance, the chief of the 
tribe of Bant ‘Amir came to the Prophet at the season of Hajj and 
asked him: ‘If we pay allegiance to you, and you conquer your 
enemies, will we benefit from any share in the leadership [of your 
community]?’ In reply, the Prophet said: “That is for God to de- 
cide; He will entrust leadership to whomever He will.’95 

It is evident that if the issue of leadership were to be deter- 
mined by the choice of the people, the Prophet would have had 
to say: “This question pertains to the wmma,’ or that ‘It is up to the 
“folk who loose and bind”?® to decide’; but the words of the 
Prophet in this connection are akin to those of God as regards 
the Message of Islam itself: 


... God knoweth best with whom to place His Message. (Stra al-An‘am, 
VI: 124) 


Article go 
The idea that the wmma had no method for determining the suc- 
cessor to the Prophet was held by some of the companions. Instead 
of the designation of God and His Prophet, they followed the 
designation given by the previous caliph, each caliph receiving 
his appointment at the hands of his predecessor, except in the 
case of the first caliph. The idea that the designation by Aba Bakr 
of ‘Umar was not so much a definite order as a form of advice 
runs contrary to the historical evidence. For while the first caliph 
was still alive, the said designation was opposed by various com- 
panions, such as Zubayr; it is clear that ifit were a question merely 
of advice, there would be no reason for the companions to op- 
pose it at this stage. Turning from this appointment of ‘Umar by 
Abt Bakr to the third caliph, ‘Uthman, we see that he was ap- 
pointed by a council of six persons who were all appointed in 
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turn by the second caliph; this was also, therefore, a form of 
designation, as it involved restricting the ability to consult public 
opinion. 

In principle, the idea of consulting public opinion or the notion 
of election of the caliph by the wmma, was entirely absent from 
the minds of the companions; and whatever has been claimed to 
the contrary comes from later interpretations by others. For it is 
clear that the companions believed that the caliph was to be 
appointed by his predecessor. For instance, when the second 
caliph was injured, ‘Aisha, a wife of the Prophet, sent him a 
message through his son, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, saying: ‘Give my 
greetings to your father and tell him not to leave the Prophet’s 
umma without a shepherd.’97 

Even though there was a crowd of people at his father’s bed, 
Ibn ‘Umar asked his father to appoint a successor, saying: ‘People 
are talking about you, thinking that you are not going to appoint 
a successor. Ifa shepherd, entrusted with the responsibility of look- 
ing after your sheep and camels were to leave them alone in the 
desert, without assigning anyone the duty of taking care of them, 
would you not reproach him? Taking care of human beings is 
more important than taking care of sheep and camels.’9° 


Article 91 
At the beginning of our discussion of the Imamate, we pointed 
out that the Imam and caliph of the Prophet, from the point of 
view of the Muslims, is one who is charged with the responsibili- 
ties of the Prophet—save that of establishing the religion. We shall 
mention below the most important of these responsibilities in 
order to highlight the rank and significance of the Imamate. 


1. Explaining the meanings of the Holy Qur’an and resolving its 
complexities was one of the responsibilities of the Prophet. As 
the Qur’an says: 


... And We have revealed unto thee the Remembrance that thou mayst 
explain to mankind that which hath been revealed for them. (Sura al- 
Nahl, xv1:44) 
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2. Explaining the rulings of the Shari‘a was another of the Proph- 
et’s responsibilities, which he discharged partly through 
reference to Qur’anic verses and partly by his own actions, the 
Sunna. Such explanation was given gradually, in harmony with 
the unfolding of daily events; the nature of this responsibility 
was such that it needed to be continued, for the number of 
hadiths of the Prophet regarding legal rulings does not exceed 
five hundred;99 and this quantity of juristic traditions is insuf- 
ficient for [a comprehensive system of] jurisprudence. 

3. The avoidance of divisiveness. Since the Prophet was the pivot 
of God’s truth, and he illuminated all matters, such that any 
kind of deviation in the beliefs of the wmma was forestalled, no 
kind of sectarianism saw the light of day during his life-time. 

4. Responding to all religious and theological questions was an- 

other of his responsibilities. 

. Training his followers by means of his speech and his actions. 


DOI 


. Establishing justice, equity and security in the nascent Islamic 
society. 

7. Protection of the frontiers and the lands of Islam against its 

enemies. 


Nowif the last two responsibilities can be carried out by a leader 
chosen by the people, it is obvious that the previous ones require 
a leader of exceptional knowledge and ability, one who, in his 
mode of awareness and of activity, follows in the footsteps of the 
Prophet, one who must be appointed by means of a special grace 
from God. He must bear within himself intimate knowledge of 
the prophetic message, and he must be free from all types of er- 
ror and sin in order to discharge the aforementioned obligations 
and thereby fill the place vacated by the Prophet. But it must be 
stressed that such a person, despite possessing certain prophetic 
sciences, is not a Prophet, nor the founder of a divine law, the 
rank of Imam never being equated with that of a Prophet. 


Article 92 
In the previous articles we have pointed out that an Imam is not 
an ordinary leader who simply has to rule a country and protect 
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its borders; rather, in addition to this duty, he has other weighty 
responsibilities, alluded to above. The fulfilment of these tasks— 
such as commenting on the Qur’an, explaining religious rulings, 
replying to theological questions, and forestalling all forms of 
doctrinal deviation and legal confusion—all of this presupposes a 
comprehensive and inerrant knowledge; for an ordinary person 
trying to carry out such responsibilities would not be immune from 
sin and error. 

Of course, ‘isma (inerrancy) is not to be identified exclusively 
with prophethood, for a person may be ma‘sum, protected against 
sin and error, while not having the rank of a Prophet. A shining 


100 whom we mentioned ear- 


example of this is the Virgin Mary, 
lier in the discussion of the ‘“7sma of the Prophets. In addition to 
the intellectual arguments already given for the necessity of the 
“isma of the Imam, there are other reasons, some of which we 


mention below. 


1. The explicit and definite desire, on the part of God, to purify 
and cleanse the ahi al-bayt of all defilement, as the Qur’an says: 


God’s desire is but to remove impurity far from you, O people of the 
household (ahl al-bayt), and purify you with an utter purification. 
(Sara al-Ahzab, Xxx111:33) 


This verse indicates the ‘isma of the afl al-bayt in that this 
special divine will to purify the ahl al-bayt of all impurity is tan- 
tamount to their being protected against the commission of all 
sin. The meaning of impurity (7s) in this verse might be un- 
derstood as pertaining to all forms of mental, moral and 
spiritual impurity, for sin flows forth as a result of these impu- 
rities. Also, since this divine will is specifically related to these 
people and not to all members of the wmma, it follows that 
God’s universal desire for all people to be pure must be distin- 
guished from this particular mode of the expression of this 
will. The universal divine will for the purification of all Mus- 
lims is a religious (¢ashrv2) will*®’ [that is, one that operates 
through the religion itself], and it is possible that through diso- 
bedience certain people will not accept this [divine will that 
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they be purified]. On the other hand, the will to purify the ahl 
al-baytis a creative or existentiating (takwin1) will, and this kind 
of will or desire on the part of God is inseparable from the 
object desired—purity from all sin. It should be noted that this 
creative will to establish the “sma of the ahi al-bayt does not 
deprive them of their free will, any more than the “isma of the 
Prophets deprives them of theirs (as was discussed earlier). 

2. According to the hadith Thagqalayn, which says ‘I verily am leav- 
ing with you two precious things, the Book of God and my 
progeny,’ the Imams of the ahi al-bayt are ranged alongside the 
Qur’an; this means that, just as the Qur’an is immune against 
all types of error, so are the Imams immune from all mental 
and volitional sin. This can be seen more clearly in the light of 
the rest of this hadith: (a) ‘... for as long as you cling to these 
two, you will never go astray’; (b) *... and truly they will not be 
parted from each other until they join me at the Pool.’ It is 
perfectly clear then, that to which one must hold fast for guid- 
ance, dispelling all error, and which will not be separated from 
the Qur’an, must definitely be protected against all type of sin. 

3. The Holy Prophet likened his ahi al-bayt to Noah’s ark: “Truly 
the People of my House (ahl bayiz) in my community (ummatz) 
is like Noah’s ark: whoever takes refuge therein is saved and 
whoever opposes it is drowned.’!°? Taking into account these 
reasons—which we have presented here in summarized form— 
the “isma of the ahl al-baytis a clear and proven reality; needless 
to say, the traditional grounds for upholding this principle are 
by no means exhausted by what we have mentioned here. 


Article 93 

The Twelve Imams 
Knowledge of the Imam can be attained in the following two ways: 
(a) the Prophet, under divine command, specifically refers to the 
Imamate of the designated individual; (b) the present Imam indi- 
cates the identity of the Imam to succeed him. 

The Imamate of the twelve Imams of Shi‘ism has been estab- 
lished by both of the above methods. According to certain hadiths, 
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the Prophet referred to the Imamate of these twelve leaders; also, 
each Imam made known who was to be his successor. 

For the sake of brevity, we shall restrict ourselves to citing just a 
single hadith in this regard.'°3 The Prophet not only established 
the rank of ‘Ali, rather, he said that there would be twelve leaders 
through whom the dignity of the faith would be upheld. “The 
religion (dzn) will always remain unassailable through [thanks to 
the presence of] twelve khalifas.’ In another recension we have: 
‘The religion (din) will always remain glorified through [thanks 
to the presence of] twelve khalifas.’'°4 It should be said that this 
hadith, indicating the existence of twelve caliphs, is found in some 
of the most authentic canonical collections of the Sunnis.'°5 Evi- 
dently, these twelve caliphs, to whom the dignity of Islam is 
attached, are not other than the twelve Imams of Shi‘ism. For 
neither the Umayyad nor the Abbasid caliphs were sources of dig- 
nity for the faith; and, additionally, their number does not 
correspond to that given in the hadith. The twelve Imams of 
Shi‘ism are as follows: 


1. Imam ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Amir a-Mw minin, ‘Commander of the 
Faithful’ (born two years before the beginning of the Proph- 
et’s mission; died 40/660); buried in Najaf. 

2. Imam Hasan b. ‘Ali, al-Mujtaba, ‘The Chosen’ (3-50/624- 
670); buried in Jannat al-Baqi‘, Medina. 

3. Imam Husayn b. ‘Ali, Sayyid al-Shuhad@, ‘Lord of the Mar- 
tyrs’ (4-61/625-679); buried in Karbala. 

4. Imam ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, Zayn al-‘Abidin, ‘Prince of the Wor- 
shippers’ (38-94/658-711); buried in Jannat al-Baqi‘. 

5. Imam Muhammad b. ‘Ali, Bagqir al-Tlm, ‘He who Splits Open 
Knowledge’ (57-114/675-732); buried in Jannat al-Baqi‘. 

6. Imam Ja‘far b. Muhammad, al-Sadigq, ‘The Sincere’ (73-148/ 
692-765); buried in Jannat al-Baqi‘. 

7. Imam Musa b. Ja‘far, al-Kazim, “The Self-controlled’ (128-183/ 
744-799); buried in Kazimayn, Baghdad. 

8. Imam ‘Ali b. Masa, al-Rida, ‘The Content’ (148-203/765- 
817); buried in Mashhad. 
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g. Imam Muhammad b. ‘Alt, al-Jawad, “The Magnanimous’ (195- 
220/809-835); buried in Kazimayn, Baghdad. 

10. Imam ‘Ali b. Muhammad, al-Hadi, “The Guide’ (212-254/ 
827-868); buried in Samarra. 

11. Imam Hasan b. ‘Ali, al-‘Askar, “The Warrior’ (23 2-260/845- 
872); buried in Samarra. 

12. Imam Muhammad b. Hasan, al-Hujja / al-Mahdi, ‘The Proof/ 
The Guided’ (255/869). This is the twelfth Imam of the Shi‘a, 
who is deemed to be still living, but in a state of occultation 
(ghayba), until the time when God commands him to come 
forth and—according to clear promises given in the Qur’an 
(in the following verses: Stra al-Nur, xxiv: 54; al-Tawba, Ix: 
33; al-Fath, xLvu: 28; al-Saff, Lx1: 9) and the most authentic 
hadiths —he will establish the authority of Islam throughout 
the entire world.! 


Article 94 
Love of the Prophet’s family is stressed both in the Quran and 
the Sunna. The Qur’an says: 


Say; I ask of you no reward for this, save love for the kinsfolk (al-mawadda 
frl-qurba). (Sura al-Shtra, xLu:23) 


The reference of the Arabic qurba here is to those ‘close’ to the 
Prophet, as is evidenced by the fact that it is the Prophet himself 
who is making this request. 

Loving his noble family, in addition to being a great honour, is 
a cause of remaining always in their proximity, emulating them in 
their exemplary virtues and their remoteness from any vice. In 
certain mutawatir hadiths, it is related that love of the Prophet’s 
ahl al-bayt is a sign of faith, and enmity towards them a sign of 
faithlessness and hypocrisy. Whoso loves them, loves the Prophet 
and God, and whoso opposes them, opposes God and His Prophet. 

In principle, loving the family of the Prophet is one of the ob- 
ligations of the faith of Islam, about which there is no doubt or 
confusion; and all Muslims are at one as regards this principle, 
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except for one group, known as the Nawasib,'°7 who are, for this 
very reason, regarded as having left the faith of Islam. 


Article 95 


The Twelfth Imam: His Occultation and Manifestation 

It is beyond the scope of this book to speak in detail of each of the 
twelve Imams. The only question we feel it is necessary to broach 
here is the belief in the existence of the Imam of the [present] 
age, his state of being hidden behind the veil of occultation, and 
belief in his re-appearance, at God’s command, to establish jus- 
tice throughout the world. We shall address this issue in the 
following eight articles. 

The coming forth of a man from the family of the Prophet, 
one who is destined to establish the rule of universal justice in an 
age wherein injustice and oppression prevail, is an axiom of Is- 
lamic belief, and as such, agreed upon by the whole community 
of Muslims, the hadiths on this matter reaching the highest level 
of authenticity, that of ¢awatur. According to the estimates of the 
scholars, there are 657 hadiths on this subject, of which we shall 
cite just one, which has been transmitted in the Musnad of Ibn 
Hanbal. The Prophet said: ‘If there were only one day left in the 
life of the world, God would prolong that day until a man come 
forth from my descendants, who will fill the world with justice 
and equity, just as it had been filled with injustice and 
oppression.’!°8 

Therefore, there is complete agreement among all Muslims, 
Shi‘a and Sunni alike, upon the fact that a man from the Proph- 
et’s family will arise, in the manner indicated in the hadith, in the 
Last Days. 


Article 96 
The distinctive features of this global reformer, as expressed by 
hadiths in both branches of Islam, are summarized below: 
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. He will be of the Prophet’s ahl al-bayt (389 hadiths). 
. He will be a descendant of Imam ‘Ali (214 hadiths). 
. He will be a descendant of Fatima al-Zahra’ (192 hadiths). 
. He will be from the ninth generation after Imam Husayn (147 
hadiths). 
5. He will be a descendant of Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin (185 
hadiths). 
6. He will be a descendant of Imam Hasan al-‘Askari (146 
hadiths). 
7. He will be the twelfth Imam of the Imams of the ahl al-bayt 
(136 hadiths). 
8. Narrations giving reports about him (214 hadiths). 
g. His life will be prolonged (318 hadiths). 
10. His occultation will be prolonged (91 hadiths). 
11. With his appearance Islam will rule the world (27 hadiths). 


id 6f9 NO 


12. He will fill the earth with justice and righteousness (132 
hadiths). 


On the basis of these narrations, there is no dispute in Islam as 
to the fact that such a global reformer will arise; what is, however, 
subject to dispute is whether he was born in the distant past and is 
still alive today, or whether he will come to this world at some 
future time. The Shi‘a, along with a group of Sunni scholars, up- 
hold the first position, believing that this personage was born in 
the year 255/868, and is still alive today; while a section amongst 
the scholars of the Sunnis believe that he will be born in the future. 

As we, the Shi‘a, believe that he has been alive since the year 
255 AH, we must mention, within the limits imposed by this book, 
certain principles pertaining to the occultation and longevity of 
this personage. 


Article 97 
From the Qur’anic point of view, there are two types of saints of 
God: the outwardly manifest saint, who is known by the people; 
and the saint who is hidden from view, unknown by people, even 
though he lives among them and is aware of them. In the Sara al- 
Kahf, both types of saint are mentioned in the same place: one 
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was Moses b. ‘Imran, the other was his travelling companion, by 
land and at sea, known by the name of al-Khidr.'°9 This saint of 
God was such that even Moses did not know his true identity, and 
it was only through God’s guidance that he came to know who he 
really was, and come to benefit from his actions, as it is said: 


Then they found one of Our slaves, unto whom We had given mercy from 
Us, and had taught him knowledge from Our Presence. Moses said to 
him: May I follow thee, so that thou mayst teach me right conduct, of that 
which thou hast been taught? (Stra al-Kahf, xvi11:65-66) 


The Qur’an then relates the useful and beneficial actions of 
this saint, making it absolutely clear that though the people did 
not know him, they nonetheless benefited from his influence and 
his holiness. The Imam of this age is akin to the companion of 
Moses, being unknown even while being a source of beneficence 
for the umma.'!° Thus, the occultation of the Imam does not im- 
ply any separation from the community; rather, he is described in 
a hadith related from the ahl al-bayt, as being ‘... like the sun hid- 
den behind a cloud, unseen by the eyes, but nonetheless bestowing 
light and heat upon the earth.’'"? 

In addition, throughout history, there have been many among 
the pious and the pure of heart—souls worthy of being honoured 
by him—who have been made aware of his presence, and have 
benefited—and continue to benefit—from it; and through them, 
others have also come to receive the blessings of this Imam. 


Article 98 

The customary means of governance in human collectivities in- 
volves a leader performing certain actions alone, and delegating 
other actions to his representatives. It is true that since the Imam’s 
occultation, which was the result of various factors, people have 
been deprived of direct, physical contact with him; but it is still 
possible for the followers of the Imam to benefit from his pres- 
ence and guidance in a variety of ways, spiritual, moral and 
legal—through those who represent him in these different 
spheres, as well as directly, as mentioned in the last article. 
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Article 99 

The reason behind the occultation of the Imam of the Age is 
steeped in divine mystery; and it is possible that we will never be 
able to fathom it in all its profundity. The temporary occultation 
of a spiritual leader is not without precedent; examples of this 
phenomenon are to be encountered in previous religious 
communities. Moses was hidden from his people for forty days, 
which he spent in the place appointed for him by God (Sara al- 
A‘raf, vit:142). Jesus concealed himself, by God’s will, from his 
community; and his enemies, intent on killing him, could not 
find him (Stara al-Nisa’, 1v:15'7). The Prophet Jonah also was con- 
cealed from his people for a certain period (Stra al-Saffat, 
XXXVII:1 40-142). 

In general, even if one is unable fully to grasp the mystery of a 
particular phenomenon, whose authenticity is however fully con- 
firmed by traditional sources, there should be no reason to doubt 
or deny the phenomenon; otherwise, a large part of the divine 
rulings, pertaining to essential axioms of the Islamic faith, would 
be subject to doubt also. The occultation of the Imam of the Age 
is no exception to this rule, and the absence of information on 
the mysterious reality of this phenomenon does not give one li- 
cense to doubt or deny it. Nonetheless, it can be said that the 
mystery of occultation can be understood within the limits im- 
posed by human thought; and we would present the case thus: 

This Imam is the last of the divinely guided and protected per- 
sonages; he is to bring about the final consummation of the great 
and ardent hopes of the Muslims—the inauguration of universal 
justice and the unfurling of the flag of Tawhid throughout the 
world. The fulfilment of this hope requires a certain passage of 
time, so that the requisite intellectual preparedness, and spiritual 
readiness on the part of humanity be attained; only then can the 
world properly receive the just Imam and his followers. Naturally, 
should the Imam appear before these preliminary conditions are 
in place, he might well meet with the same fate as that which be- 
fell the other Imams, namely, martyrdom; and thus, he would leave 
this world without having witnessed the realization of the great 
hopes vested in him. The wisdom inherent herein has been alluded 
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to in certain hadiths. Imam Baqir said: ‘There is an occultation 
ordained for the Qa@zm [lit. ‘the one who rises up’] prior to his 
appearance.’ The narrator of this hadith asked the reason for this. 
The Imam replied: “To prevent his being killed.’**? 

In addition to this narration, there are hadiths mentioning [the 
need for the] trial and purification of humanity, which means 
that mankind, during the period of the occultation, will have to 
undergo trials imposed by God, in order to test the firmness of 
their faith and beliefs."*3 


Article 100 

Theological arguments demonstrate that the existence of a ma‘sum 
Imam in the midst of society is a great blessing from God, and a 
source of authentic guidance for people. It is clear that if people 
are receptive to this manifestation of divine grace, they would 
benefit from all the blessings inherent in his being; but, in the 
absence of this receptivity, they would be deprived of this bless- 
ing, the cause of this deprivation emanating from the people 
themselves, not from God or the Imam.'"4 


Article 101 
The Imam of the Age, having seen the light of day in the year 255 
AH, Is now over eleven centuries old. In the light of the vast power 
of God, accepting such a proposition is not difficult; for, in truth, 
those who find this idea hard to accept forget that the divine power 
is infinite: 


And they rate not God at His true worth. (Sara al-An‘am, VI:91) 


In addition, one should recall that in past communities there 
were many persons of exceeding old age, such as the Prophet 
Noah, whose prophetic mission lasted for some 950 years, accord- 
ing to the Qur’an (Sura al-‘Ankabut, xx1x:14). Indeed, if God, 
who is omnipotent, can keep the Prophet Jonah alive in the belly 
of a whale until the Day of Resurrection (Sura al-Saffat, 
XXXVII:143-144), can He not bestow a long life on the Imam 
who is His ‘proof’ on earth, sustaining him through His blessings 
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and His grace? The answer is clearly in the affirmative. In the 
words of a poem: 


Almighty God who does with ease 
the whole wide world sustain, 

Can with His Might, should He so please, 
His proof on earth maintain. 


Article 102 

Nobody knows the time when the Imam will appear; this, like the 
time appointed for the Day of Resurrection, is known only to God. 
Therefore, one cannot believe anyone who claims to have this 
knowledge, or who specifies a given period within which the Imam 
will appear. Leaving aside the question of the precise moment of 
his appearance, we should note that in certain hadiths, mention 
is made of general signs indicating his appearance; these are di- 
vided into two categories, those that are deemed ‘definite’ and 
those that are ‘indefinite’. Detailed elaboration on these signs 
will be found in books of theology and Hadith. 


Vv. THE HEREAFTER (MA‘AD) 
Article 103 


The Resurrection 

All divinely revealed religions are in unison over the principle of 
faith in the reality of the Hereafter. The Prophets all affirmed, 
alongside their invitation to accept Tawhid, the reality of life after 
death, and the return to God in the Hereafter, these principles 
being of capital importance in their mission. Indeed, belief in the 
Resurrection is one of the pillars of the faith of Islam. Though 
the principle of the ‘eschatological return’ (al-ma‘ad) has been 
expressed in previous religions, it is given more comprehensive 
treatment in the Qur’an than in any other revealed scripture, a 
considerable portion of the verses of the Holy Book being de- 
voted to this question. This ‘return’ is referred to by different 
names in the Qur’an, such as: the Day of Resurrection (yawm al- 
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quama) , the Day of the Account (yawm al-hisab) , the Last Day (yawm 
al-akhir), the Day of the Rising (yawm al-ba‘th), amongst others. 
The reason for attributing such importance to this question is 
that faith and piety cannot be fully brought to fruition without 
belief in the Resurrection. 


Article 104 
The sages and theologians of Islam have brought forth different 
ways of proving the necessity of the principle of Resurrection and 
life after death, their principal source of inspiration being the 
Holy Qur’an. It is thus appropriate here to allude first of all to the 
Qur’anic proofs of the Hereafter. 

God is the absolute Truth, thus His acts are all true, they are 
devoid of any kind of falsehood or vanity. Creating man without 
also bestowing upon him an immortal and meaningful life would 
be a vain and futile act, as the Qur’an says: 


Deemed ye then that We had created you for naught, and that ye would 
not be returned unto Us? (Sura al-Mu’mintn, XXI110:115) 


The justice of God demands that the pious and the impious do 
not receive the same recompense in the Hereafter. However, we 
observe that the life of this world is such that perfect justice as 
regards the dispensing of reward and punishment is unrealizable, 
since the destinies of the two groups of souls are so intertwined 
that they cannot be completely disentangled from each other. 
From another angle, there are certain acts—good and bad—whose 
very intensity calls for a recompense that goes beyond the scope 
of this lower world: one only has to reflect on, for example, a 
person who is martyred after spending his entire life exerting him- 
self to the utmost for the cause of the Truth, and another who 
kills innumerable pious souls. 

It is clear then, that a world hereafter is necessary for the reali- 
zation of the perfect justice of God; for this absolute justice requires 
a realm of infinite possibility; as the Holy Qur’an says: 


Shall We treat those who believe and do good works as those who spread 
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corruption in the earth; or shall We treat the pious as the wicked? (Sura 
Sad, XxXxXvIII, 28) 


It also says: 


Unto Him is the return of all of you; it is a promise of God in truth. Verily, 
He produceth creation, then reproduceth it, that He may reward those who 
believe and do good works with equity; while, as for those who disbelieve, 
theirs will be a boiling drink because they disbelieved. (Stra Yunus, X:4) 


Man is created in this world from a minute particle, growing by 
degrees into a fully-formed body. Then a point is reached when 
the Spirit is breathed into that frame, and the Qur’an, having in 
view the perfection of this most excellent creation, refers to the 
Creator as ‘the best of Creators’. Then man, at death, is transported 
from this to another world, which is the ultimate completion of 
his previous resting place. The Qur’an puts it thus: 


... then We produced it as another production; so blessed be God, the best 
of Creators. Then, verily, after that ye surely die. Then, verily, on the Day 
of Resurrection ye are raised up. (Stara al-Mu’minin, xx111:1 4-16) 


This verse indicates that the renewal of life is a necessary corol- 
lary of the creation of life from an infinitesimal particle. 


Article 105 
During the period when the Qur’an was revealed, the disbeliev- 
ers expressed their doubts about the Resurrection; the Qur’an 
responds, and in the course of doing so, elucidates the evidence 
for the reality of the Resurrection. Below, we cite some of the 
relevant verses: 
In one place, the Qur’an stresses the absolute power of God: 


Unto God is your return, and He is able to do all things. (Stra Hud, 
XI:4) 


Elsewhere, it is recalled that the One who is capable of creat- 
ing man in the first place is not incapable of re-creating him anew. 
It is related that those who disbelieved in the Resurrection ask 
who would cause them to be re-born; the answer comes: 
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Say: He who created you at the first. (Sura Bani Isra’il, Xv11:5 1) 


In other places, the bestowing of life upon man is likened to 
the revival of the earth in the season of spring after the sleep of 
winter: 


And thou seest the earth barren, but when We send down water thereon, it 
doth thrill and swell and put forth every lovely kind [of growth]... 


After the allusion to this recurrent feature of the natural world, 
the reality of the Resurrection is expressed: 


.. and He giveth life to the dead. (Stra al-Hajj, xx11:5-6) 


The doubters ask: When man dies and his body has rotted away, 
with his bodily parts scattered in the earth, how shall those parts 
be re-assembled, so that a body like the first one be reconstituted? 
The Qur’an replies by stressing the infinite knowledge of God, 
saying: 


Yea, He is the All-knowing Creator. (Sara Ya Sin, Xxxv1:81). 
In another verse, this infinite knowledge is put thus: 


We verily know that which the earth taketh of them, and with Us is a 
recording Book. (Sura Qaf, L:4) 


It has been thought that man is nothing more than the sum of 
his material, bodily parts, and that after death this body decom- 
poses and becomes dust. According to this view, the question is 
asked how it can be that the individual who is brought to life at 
the Resurrection is the same as the one who had previously died. 
In other words: how is the unity of the two bodies preserved? The 
Qur’an relates the words of the disbelievers thus: 


When we are lost in the earth, are we really then to be created anew? 
The Qur’an answers: 


Say: The angel of death who hath charge over you, will gather you 
(yatawaffakum), and afterward unto your Lord ye will be returned. (Stara 
al-Sajda, XXxXII:10, 11) 
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The word yatawaffa in this verse means the taking or gathering 
up of the soul at death. Understood thus, there is, at the moment 
of death, in addition to the material substance that remains on 
earth and becomes dust, something else that exists, something 
that the angel of death takes, and that is the spirit of man. In this 
light, the purport of the answer given by the Qur’an is that the 
preserver of the unity and the identity of the two bodies is that 
very spirit which the angel of death takes; so that ‘the one who is 
made to return’ (al-mu‘ad) is identical to ‘the one who was first 
originated’ (al-mubtada). From this and similar verses it is clear 
that the person raised up at the Resurrection is the same person 
who was previously alive on earth, and will thus receive the 
appropriate reward or punishment. Another verse refers to this 
oneness of personality: 


Say: He will revive them Who produced them at the first, for He is the 
knower of every creation. (Sura Ya Sin, XXXVI:79Q) 


Article 106 

Both the Qur’an and the Hadith show that the Resurrection is 
both of the body and the soul. The purpose of bodily resurrec- 
tion is that the body be raised up in another domain and, once 
more, be connected to a soul, in order that it might experience 
the delights or torments—as reward or punishment—that are of 
a perceptible, sensible nature, and which cannot be experienced 
in the absence of a body and its sense-faculties. The purpose of 
spiritual resurrection is that, in addition to the tangible rewards 
and punishments that are of a bodily nature, there is a whole se- 
ries of rewards and punishments that are of a spiritual order, 
beyond the senses, that are in store for the righteous and the 
wicked, respectively, for the perception and assimilation of which 
the spirit has no need of a body or its faculties of sense-percep- 
tion. The perception of the divine beatitude (ridwan) is one 
example; the Qur’an relates, after mentioning certain tangible 
paradisal rewards, that: 
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... the beatitude of God is greater. That is the supreme triumph. (Stra al- 
Tawba, Ix:72) 


Likewise, there are modes of grief and sorrow that bring an- 
guish to the soul, as the Qur’an says: 


And warn them of the day of anguish when the case hath been decided. 
Now they are in a state of heedlessness and they believe not. (Sara Maryam, 
XIX:40) 


Article 107 

Death is not the termination of life, but a transferral from one 
domain to another, a domain which is permanent and everlast- 
ing, one in which the Resurrection takes place. Between this world 
and the Resurrection there is an intermediary world, the Barzakh 
[literally, ‘barrier’], in which man resides for a certain period af- 
ter death. The real nature of life in the Barzakh is unclear to us, 
and the only data we have regarding this is that which is given us 
by the Qur’an and Hadith. Below, we bring attention to bear upon 
the indications given by the Qur’an: 


1. When death comes to an idolator, he says: 


My Lord! Send me back, that I may do right in that which I have left 
behind! 


The answer is given: 


But nay! It is but a word that he speaketh; and behind them is a Bar- 
rier (Barzakh) until the Day when they are raised. (Stra 
al-Mu’minian, XXII, 99-100) 


These verses indicate that souls have a real existence after death, 
but are unable to return to this world. 
2. Regarding the martyrs it is said: 


And call not those who are slain in the way of God ‘dead’. Nay, they 
are living, only ye perceive not. (Stra al-Baqara, 11:154) 


In another verse, the life of these martyrs in the way of God is 
described: 
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Joyous [are the martyrs] because of that which God hath bestowed 
upon them of His bounty, rejoicing for the sake of those who have not 
joined them but are left behind: that no fear shall come upon them 
neither shall they grieve. (Sara Al Imran, 111:170) 


. Regarding the sinners, especially the people of Pharaoh, we 


oo 


are told that before the Day of Resurrection, they are exposed 
each morning and evening to fire; and that at the Resurrec- 
tion, they will be subjected to the most intense form of suffering: 


The Fire—they are exposed to it morning and evening; and on the Day 
when the Hour upriseth [it is said]: Cause Pharaoh’s folk to enter the 
most awful doom. (Stra al-Mu’min, x1:46) 


Article 108 

The first stage of the soul’s life in the Barzakh begins with the 
withdrawal of the spirit from the body. At the time that man is 
buried, according to many hadiths, the angels question him on 
Tawhid, Prophecy, and a series of other principles pertaining to 
belief and religion. Obviously, the answers given by a believer will 
differ from those given by a disbeliever, and in consequence, the 
grave and the Barzakh will be places wherein divine mercy mani- 
fests for the believer, and divine wrath, for the disbeliever. The 
questioning by the angels and the dispensing of mercy and wrath, 
respectively, to the believers and disbelievers in the grave, pertain 
to basic beliefs of our religion; the grave constitutes the commence- 
ment of ‘Barzakhi’ life, which will persist until the Day of 
Resurrection. 

Imami scholars have expounded these questions in books of 
theology. Shaykh Saduq, in his book Tajrid al-i‘tiqadat, says: ‘Our 
belief as regards the questions in the grave is this: it is true, and 
whoever gives the correct answers to these questions will be granted 
divine mercy, and whoever gives the wrong answers will be sub- 
jected to divine punishment.’"*5 

Shaykh Mufid, in his book Tashih al-i‘tiqad, writes: ‘Strong 
hadiths of the Holy Prophet tell us that the people of the graves 
will be questioned regarding their religion; and some hadiths 
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indicate that two angels are charged with this task of interroga- 
tion, and they are called Nakir and Nakir.’ He says further: “The 
interrogation in the grave shows that those in the graves are alive, 
remaining thus until the Day of Resurrection.’!"® 

Nasir al-Din Tusi writes: ‘The punishment of the grave is real, 
it is an intelligible possibility, and there are the most authentic 
hadiths confirming its reality.’'"7 

Reference to theological works of the other schools of Islam 
will reveal that there is unanimity on this issue, the only person of 


note denying its reality being Darar b. ‘Amra."!5 


Article 109 
From the observations above, it will have been made clear that 
the reality of the Resurrection consists in this: the spirit, after hav- 
ing been separated from the body—by the will of God—is once 
again returned to that body in which it had lived previously; this, 
in order to experience, in another realm of existence, the reward 
or punishment elicited by his actions on earth. 

Certain groups within different religions, and others outside 
the pale of all religion, deny the notion of Resurrection such as it 
is found in heavenly-inspired religions, but have accepted the prin- 
ciple of reward and punishment of actions, doing so in connection 
with the idea of reincarnation (tanasukh). They claim that the 
spirit attaches itself to a foetus, through the unfolding of whose 
life the spirit returns to this earth, going through the stages of 
childhood, maturity and old age; but, for one who had been vir- 
tuous in his previous life, a sweet life results, while for those who 
were wicked in their previous lives, a wretched life lies in store. 

It must be understood that if all human souls traverse the path 
of reincarnation for ever, there can be no place for the principle 
of Resurrection; while by both intellectual and traditionally trans- 
mitted evidence, belief in the Resurrection is an obligation. 
Indeed, it must be said that those who believe in reincarnation do 
so because they are incapable of conceiving of the Resurrection 
in a proper manner, and so have replaced it with the idea of rein- 
carnation. There are extensive discussions regarding the falsity of 
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this belief, and its incompatibility with Islam; we summarize some 
of these arguments below. 

The soul of man attains at death a certain degree of comple- 
tion. Thus, to be attached once more to a foetus requires, 
according to the principle of necessary harmony between the soul 
and the body, a descent of the soul from a degree of complete- 
ness to a degree of deficiency, and a return from a state of actuality 
to one of potentiality—something which contradicts the normal 
principle of the order of the created universe, an order based 
upon the movement of things towards their perfection, from po- 
tentiality to actuality.*19 

If we accept the fact that a soul, after being separated from a 
body, finds itself joined to a different, living body, this would im- 
ply a plurality of souls within a single body, and a twofold 
personality; whereas such a phenomenon is clearly at odds with 
the perception that each person’s conscience yields, that of pos- 
sessing a single personality.'?° 

A belief in reincarnation, in addition to being contrary to the 
principles of order in the universe, can also be used by oppres- 
sors and opportunists as a means of legitimizing themselves, by 
claiming that their power and privilege are the consequences of 
their previous lives of virtue and rectitude; and that the misfor- 
tunes of the oppressed are, likewise, the consequences of their 
previous lives of wickedness. By such means they attempt to justify 
their evil actions and the inhuman injustices of the society over 
which they rule. 


Article 110 
To conclude this discussion on reincarnation, it is necessary to 
answer two questions. The first is this: According to a clear Qur’anic 
description, past communities were subject to transformation 
(maskh)—some persons became pigs, others monkeys: 


God hath turned some of them to apes and swine ... (Sura al-Ma’ida, 
v:60) +2? 


If reincarnation is false, how could such transformations occur? 
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The answer is as follows: Transformation differs fundamentally 
from reincarnation as commonly understood. For, according to 
reincarnation, the spirit is joined, after separation from one body, 
with another body, or to a foetus; whilst in transformation, the 
spirit does not become separate from its body—rather, it is simply 
that the appearance and form of the body is transformed, so that 
the person is able to see his sins in the form of monkeys and pigs, 
and suffer thereby. In other words, the soul of a person who was a 
sinner does not descend from the state of humanity to that of 
animality. For, were such the case, the persons so transformed 
would not be able to grasp their suffering and punishment as such, 
whereas the whole point of this kind of transformation, as the 
Qur’an says, is that it be an exemplary punishment for sinners.*?? 

In this regard, Taftazani says: “The true import of reincarna- 
tion is that souls of human beings become attached, after their 
separation from their respective bodies, to other bodies for the 
sake of governing over and possessing them, in this very world; it 
does not mean that the appearance of the body changes, as is the 
case in transformation.’**3 

‘Allama Tabataba’1 also says: ‘People who have been trans- 
formed are those who, while retaining their human spirit, are 
transformed as regards their form; transformation does not mean 
that the human soul is transformed also, becoming the soul of 
[for example] a monkey.’**4 

The second question: Some writers have presumed that the 
idea of the ‘return’ (raj‘a) has been derived from that of reincar- 
nation.'?5 Does belief in the ‘return’ require belief in 
reincarnation? As we shall be seeing below, the doctrine of the 
‘return’, according to most of the Shi‘ scholars, consists in this: A 
number of believers and disbelievers will return to this world in 
the Last Days; and their manner of ‘returning’ is akin to the way 
in which the dead were brought to life by Jesus;'?° or like the 
reviving of Uzayr after 100 years.'*7 Thus, belief in the ‘return’ 
has nothing to do with reincarnation. In our discussion below, 
further clarification of the meaning of the ‘return’ will be given. 
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Article 111 
In the discourse of the scholars, based on the Qur’an, there is an 
issue known as ‘portents of the Hour’ (ashrat al-sa‘a) which refers 
to the signs preceding the Resurrection. These signs are divided 
into two types: (a) Events which occur before the Resurrection 
and the collapse of the created order; these events take place when 
people are still living on earth. The phrase ‘portents of the Hour’ 
refers, in the main, to this type of phenomenon. (b) Events which 
are the cause of the collapse of the created order, most of which 
are mentioned in the following Suaras: al-Takwir (Lxxx1), al-Infitar 
(Lxxx1), al-Inshiqaq (XxxIv) and al-Zilzal (xcrx). 
The signs of the first type can be summarized as follows: 


1. The raising up of the last Prophet (Stra Muhammad, xLvi1:18). 

2. The breaking up of the barriers, [hitherto restraining] Gog 
and Magog (Sura al-Kahf, xvir: 97-99). 

3. The covering over of the sky by thick smoke (Stra al-Dukhan, 
XLIV: 10-16). 

4. The descent of the Messiah (Sura al-Zukhruf, xiim:57-61). 

5. The emergence of a beast from the belly of the earth (Sura al- 
Naml, xxvui:82). 


Explanation of these signs can be found in books of exegesis and 
Hadith. 

As regards the signs of the second type, the Qur’an speaks in 
detail of the transformation of the existential conditions of the 
universe: the collapse of the sun, the moon, the oceans, the moun- 
tains, the earth and the sky; in sum, the existing order will be 
rolled up as a scroll, and a new order will arise, thus manifesting 
God’s all-encompassing power, as it is said: 


On the day when the earth will be changed to other than the earth, and the 
Heavens [also will be changed], and they will come forth unto God, the 
One, the Irresistible. (Sara Ibrahim, xv:48) 


Article 112 
The Holy Qur’an describes an event named ‘the blowing of the 
trumpet’, which will occur twice: (a) the first blast of the trumpet 
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causes the death of all living creatures in the heavens and the 
earth (except those for whom God wills otherwise); (b) the sec- 
ond blast will revive the dead and bring them all before God,'*® 
as it is said: 


And the trumpet is blown, and all who are in the heavens and all who are 
in the earth swoon away, save him who God willeth. Then it is blown a 
second time, and behold them, standing, waiting. (Stra al-Zumar, 
XXXIXx: 68) 


The Qur’an specifically says in regard to the gathering and the 
resurrecting of mankind on the Day of Judgement: 


... they come forth from the graves as though they were scattered locusts. 
(Stra al-Qamar, LIv: 7) 


Article 113 
After the revival of the dead and their entrance into the domain 
of the Resurrection—but before they proceed to Heaven or Hell— 
various events come to pass, events which the Qur’an and Hadith 
describe: 


1. Each person’s reckoning will be conveyed in a particular way, 
one of these is the presentation to each of the record of his 
deeds (Bani Isra’il, xv1:13-14). 

2. Apart from the recording of all deeds, small or great, being 
registered in the account of each person, there will also be, on 
the Day of Resurrection, witnesses from within and without man, 
that will testify to his actions on earth. The external witnesses 
consist of God (Al ‘Imran, 111:98); the Prophet of each religious 
community (al-Nahl, xvr:89); the Prophet of Islam (al-Nisa’, 
Iv:41); the foremost among the Islamic community (al-Baqara, 
11:143); God’s angels (Qaf, L:18); and the earth (al-Zilzal, 
XCIXx:4-5). The internal witnesses consist of the members and 
limbs of man (al-Nur, xxiv:24); and the embodied forms of 
his own acts (al-Tawba, Ix:3.4-5). 

3. In order to take account of the actions of human beings, in 
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addition to what has been mentioned, there will be scales of 
justice set up, and each person will receive his exact due: 


And We set up a just Balance on the Day of Resurrection so that no 
soul is wronged in anything. Though it be of the weight of a mustard 
seed, We bring it. And We suffice as reckoners. (Sura al-Anbiya’, 


XXI47) 


4. It is narrated in certain hadiths that there is a path that all 
must traverse on the Day of Resurrection. In these hadiths, this 
path is called al-Sirat, exegetes have identified it with what is 
referred to [implicitly] in Sura Maryam, verses 71—72.*°9 

5. Between those in Heaven and Hell there is a barrier which the 
Qur’an calls a hijab. On the Day of Resurrection, eminent indi- 
viduals will be raised up to a high place from which they will 
see the inhabitants of Heaven and Hell by their respective 
marks, as it is said: 


Between them is a veil, and on the heights are men who know them all 
by their marks. (Sura al-A‘raf, v11:46) 


These eminent souls, according to hadiths, are the Prophets 
and their noble successors. 

6. When the rendering of account has been completed and the 
fate of souls is known, God hands to the Prophet a flag called 
Law@ al-hamd (Banner of Praise), and he then leads to Heaven 
those destined for it. 

7. In numerous hadiths, mention is made of the pool of al- 
Kawthar, present in the domain where the Resurrection takes 
place; the Prophet comes before all others to this pool, and 
then those in the community who are saved drink at the pool, 
through the mediation of the Prophet and his @hl al-bayt. 


Article 114 


Intercession 

Belief in the intercession of intercessors on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, with God’s permission, is axiomatic in Islam. Intercession 
pertains to those individuals whose connection with God and 
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religion has not been totally ruptured, and who are capable, de- 
spite being defiled by certain sins, of being embraced by the Mercy 
of God through the blessed prayers of intercessors. Belief in in- 
tercession derives from the Qur’an and the Sunna, as we indicate 
below. 

There are verses in the Qur’an which indicate the reality of the 
principle of intercession on the Day of Resurrection; and this noble 
Scripture elucidates both this principle and its dependence on 
the permission and good pleasure of God: 


... and they cannot intercede except for him whom He accepteth. (Sura al- 
Anbiya’, Xx1:28) 


In another verse it is said: 
There is no intercessor save by His permission. (Sura Yunus, X:3) 


It is clear that the principle of intercession is, from the Qur’anic 
perspective, both real and definitive. But now we must ask: who 
are the intercessors? From certain verses we learn that the angels 
are among those with the power to intercede: 


How many angels are in the heavens whose intercession is of no avail 
except after God giveth leave to whom He chooseth and accepteth! (Stra 
al-Najm, Lim: 26) 


Exegetes have commented that the meaning of the ‘praised sta- 
tion’ [in the following verse] is the station of intercession proper 
to the Prophet of Islam:'3° 


. a may be that thy Lord will raise thee to a praised station (Stra Bani 
Isra’il, XV1I:79) 


The principle of intercession is mentioned also in many of the 
Prophet’s sayings, some of which we mention below. 

The Prophet said: ‘My intercession is especially for the perpe- 
trators of major sins in my community.’'3' It would seem that the 
reason why this should be the case is that God has explicitly prom- 
ised that if people avoid major sins, they will be forgiven (Sura 
al-Nisa’, 1v:31), hence there would be no need for intercession or 
the like. He [the Prophet] has also said: ‘I have received five gifts 
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from God, [one of which] is that of intercession, which I have in 
store for my community. My intercession is for those who have 
not associated any partner with God.’*3? 

Those wishing to investigate further the identity of the inter- 
cessors on the Day of Resurrection, apart from the Prophet (such 
as the ma‘sum Imams, sages and martyrs) and also those who are 
subject to their intercession, should refer to the books on theol- 
ogy and Hadith. For now, it must be noted that belief in 
intercession, like belief in the acceptance by God of repentance, 
must not become a means of emboldening people to commit sins; 
rather, it should be seen as a ray of hope, in whose light forgive- 
ness can be sought, so that one who has committed certain sins 
might be led back to the Straight Path, and not be reduced to 
despair, like those who feel that the divine mercy has passed them 
by and that they can never revert to the path of rectitude. 

Given what has been said above, it will be clear that the effect 
of intercession is not confined to the elevation of the rank of those 
granted intercession, as certain groups in Islam (such as the 
MuC‘tazilites) have claimed.133 


Article 115 

As has been stated, then, belief in the principle of intercession in 
the Hereafter, within the framework of divine authorization, is an 
axiom of the Islamic faith, and nobody has the right to cast doubt 
upon it. Now, it must be asked: can one also seek, even in this 
world, the intercession of intercessors such as the Prophet? In 
other words: is it correct for a person to say: ‘O Prophet of God, 
intercede for me with God!’ 

The answer to this is as follows: The legitimacy of such a prac- 
tice was acknowledged unanimously, by all Muslims, until the 8th/ 
14th century, after which a number of persons opposed the prac- 
tice, regarding it as impermissible; this, despite the fact that 
Qur’anic verses, prophetic sayings, and the established conven- 
tional practices of the Muslims all attested to its permissibility. 
For the intercession of the intercessors is, in essence, a prayer on 
behalf of others, and there is no doubt that asking for the prayers 
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of the pious—and especially the Prophet—is both permissible and 
laudable. 

A hadith of the Prophet, related by Ibn ‘Abbas, makes it clear 
that the intercession of a believer consists in the making of a peti- 
tion on behalf of others: ‘Ifa Muslim dies, and forty believers in 
the unity of God pray for him, God accepts their intercession on 
his behalf.’*34 It is thus clear that the intercession of forty believ- 
ers in the funeral prayer of a dead person is nothing other than a 
prayer for him to be forgiven by God. 

A glance at the pages of history reveals that the companions of 
the Prophet asked him in their own lifetimes for his intercession. 
Tirmidhi relates from Anas b. Malik: ‘I asked the Prophet to 
intercede for me on the Day of Judgement. He said: “I shall do 
so.” I asked him, “Where will I find your” He replied: “By the side 
of the Sirat.”’ 135 

The reality of seeking intercession, then, is nothing other than 
the request for prayers from the intercessor. Examples of this prac- 
tice can be found in the period of the Prophets, as related in the 
Qur’an: 


1. The sons of Jacob, after the disclosure of their wicked acts, asked 
their father to implore God’s forgiveness of them. Jacob ac- 
cepted their petition and promised to do so at the appointed 
time.136 

2. The Qur’an says: 


And if, when they had wronged themselves, they had but come unto 
thee and asked forgiveness of God, and the Messenger had sought for- 
giveness for them, they would have found God Forgiving, Merciful. 
(Sara al-Nisa’, Iv: 64) 


3. Likewise it says, regarding the hypocrites: 


And when it is said unto them: Come! The Messenger of God will ask 
forgiveness for you, they avert their faces, and thou seest them turning 
away, disdainful. (Stra al-Munafiqtn, LX11:5) 


It is evident that being averse to asking the Prophet to seek for- 
giveness for one—that is, asking for his intercession—is a sign of 
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hypocrisy and pride; conversely, making this request is a mark of 
faith and humility before God. 

Our aim in this discussion has been to affirm the validity and 
legitimacy of seeking intercession. Now, the fact that the 
intercessor, in the verses quoted, is no longer alive does not de- 
tract from the argument propounded. Even if it be supposed that 
these verses pertain to the living and not the dead, this still does 
not diminish the validity of the principle. For, if seeking interces- 
sion from the living is not shirk (polytheism) then, naturally, 
seeking intercession from the dead will not be so either; the 
question of whether the intercessor is alive or dead is immaterial 
as regards the distinction between Tawhid and shirk. The only 
question is whether, when these blessed souls receive requests for 
intercession, they can hear them; this is a question that relates to 
the reality and the benefit of the connection between the two 
groups, the petitioners and those petitioned, and it will be ad- 
dressed below, in the debate on tawassul. 

Here it should be noted that seeking the intercession of the 
Prophets and the saints by true, monotheistic believers differs 
fundamentally from the requests by the polytheistic idolators for 
the intercession of their idols. For the monotheists make their 
request for intercession from the saints while acknowledging two 
principles: 


1. The station of intercession is the preserve of God, and is deter- 
mined according to His disposition, as it is said: 


Say: Unto God belongeth all intercession. (Stara al-Zumar, XXXIX:44); 
Who ts it that can intercede with Him save by His leave? (Sura al- 
Baqara, 11:255). 


2. The intercessors to whom the monotheist believer extends his 
hands, seeking their prayers, are purified slaves of God, blessed 
by their proximity to Him, and thus those whose prayers are 
accepted. 


Taking due note of these two principles, the difference between 
the monotheists seeking intercession and the polytheistic idolators 
alive at the time of the Prophet becomes readily apparent. Firstly, 
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the polytheists believed in setting no kind of limits or conditionality 
on the making of their requests for intercession. The monothe- 
ists, on the other hand, following the guidance of the Holy Qur’an, 
know that the station of intercession is the exclusive preserve of 
God, and the success of the intercession of other intercessors is 
totally contingent upon His permission and good pleasure. 

Secondly, the polytheists alive at the time of the Prophet be- 
lieved that their idols, though fashioned by their own hands, were 
gods and lords, imagining in their deluded folly that these lifeless 
objects had been endowed with a share in divinity and lordship. 
The monotheists, on the contrary, consider the Prophets and the 
Imams as slaves of God, and continuously chant phrases such as 
‘His slave and His Prophet’ and ‘The righteous slaves of God’. 
The vast distance that separates these two divergent attitudes to- 
wards intercession could hardly be clearer. 

Therefore, the attempt to prove the illegitimacy of the princi- 
ple of intercession in Islam by reference to verses that invalidate 
the seeking of intercession by the idolators from their idols, is 
nothing but an utterly misplaced analogy, a piece of baseless 


sophistry. 


Article 116 


Repentance 

One of the teachings of Islam—and indeed of all religions of heav- 
enly origin—is that sinners always have the possibility of 
repentance before them. When a man is genuinely remorseful in 
regard to his sins, and his spirit turns him towards God in humil- 
ity, and with a pure heart he resolves never to repeat his sins, then 
God, who is infinitely kind, accepts his repentance. The Qur’an 
says: 

And turn all together in repentance unto God, O believers, that ye may 


succeed. (Stra al-Nur, XXIv:31) 


Those who are unaware of the reforming influence of repent- 
ance and the belief in intercession imagine that opening up these 
two doors for sinners is a kind of invitation to them to commit 
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sin! Those who think thus seem to be oblivious to the fact that 
many people are, in different ways, besmirched with some sin; 
rarely can one find a person who, throughout his life, has never 
sinned. Who, indeed, has never sinned in this world? Therefore, 
if the door of repentance (and of intercession) were not open, 
those souls who might be ready to renounce a life of sin—and to 
resolve, henceforth, to lead lives of purity and goodness—such 
people would say to themselves: “We shall have to endure the pun- 
ishment of Hell because of the sins we have committed; so why 
not spend the rest of our lives gratifying our souls’ desires and 
losing ourselves more completely in the bosom of illicit pleasure?’ 
In this way, the closing of the door of repentance opens wide the 
entrance of the pit of despair as regards the mercy of God; 
behaviour will then follow the downward path of concupiscent 
desire, rather than the upward path of fervent hope. 

The positive effects of the principle of repentance become 
clearer when we understand that the acceptance of repentance 
in Islam requires the fulfilment of certain conditions, as the sages 
and the scholars of our religion have explained. The most impor- 
tant such condition is that one no longer performs the sins of 
which one repents. The Qur’an says clearly and explicitly, as re- 
gards the door of repentance: 


... Thy Lord hath prescribed for Himself mercy, that whoso of you doeth 
evil through ignorance and repenteth afterward thereof, and doeth right, 
truly, He is Forgiving, Merciful. (Stra al-An‘am, vI:5 4) 


Article 117 


Reward and Punishment 

Both intellectual evidence and traditional authority alike attest to 
the fact that on the Day of Resurrection, each person will behold 
the reward for his good actions. The Qur’an says: 


And whoso doeth good an atom’s weight, will see it then. (Sura al-Zilzal, 
XCIX:7) 


And also: 
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... and that his effort will be seen. And afterward he will be repaid for it 
with fullest payment. (Stra al-Najm, LI1I:40-41) 


From these verses it is clear that the wicked deeds of man do 
not obliterate his good deeds. Nevertheless, it must be understood 
that those who indulge in certain sins (such as disbelief or poly- 
theism), or become apostates, will experience the ‘nullification 
of action’, and consequently will find their good deeds wiped out; 
they are then subject to perpetual punishment: 


And whoso among you becometh an apostate and dieth in his disbelief, 
such are they whose works are nullified both in the world and the Hereaf- 
ter. Such are the rightful owners of the Fire, abiding therein. (Sura 
al-Baqara, 11:217) 


Taking all of the above into consideration, it is clear that each 
person of faith will behold the consequences of his good and bad 
acts in the next world, unless those bad acts take the form of apos- 
tasy and the like, in which case, according to the Qur’an and 
Hadith, all good deeds are negated and lost. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to insist on the following point: 
Although God has ‘promised’ to reward the good deeds of the 
believers and, conversely, has ‘threatened’ to punish bad acts, there 
is a significant difference between the two principles—promise 
and threat (wa‘d and wa‘id). For the necessity of keeping a prom- 
ise is a self-evident intellectual principle, and the breaking of a 
promise is also, self-evidently, a sin. But as regards a ‘threat’, the 
meting out of the punishment threatened is a right possessed by 
the punisher, but he can also refrain from exercising this right. 
Thus, there is nothing preventing certain good actions from, as it 
were, covering over the ugliness and consequences of bad deeds, 
this being called takfir.'37 In the Qur’an, certain good acts are 
deemed means whereby this ‘covering-over’!3° by God of bad 
action is effected, one of these means being the avoidance of major 
sins: 


If ye avoid the major sins which ye are forbidden, We will remit from you 
your evil deeds, and make you enter at a noble gate. (Stra al-Nisa’, Iv:3,1) 
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Certain acts such as making repentance, giving charity in se- 
cret, speaking truthfully, and the like, also have this effect; that is, 
they too attract God’s ‘covering over’ of man’s sins. 


Article 118 
Abiding in the punishment of Hell is the fate apportioned to the 
disbelievers, while for believers who have sinned—even though 
being alive to the truth of Tawhid—the path of forgiveness and 
removal from the Fire is never barred: 


Verily, God forgiveth not that a partner should be ascribed unto Him. He 
forgiveth [all] except that to whom He will. Whoso ascribeth partners to 
God, he hath indeed forged a tremendous sin. (Sura al-Nisa’, 1v:48) 


This verse, explicitly presenting the possibility of forgiveness 
for all sins—except that of polytheism—undoubtedly envisages 
the bad acts of persons who die unrepentant. For, in repentance, 
all sins—even polytheism—are forgiven; and, taking due note of 
the fact that this verse distinguishes between the polytheists and 
others, we have to conclude that it indicates the forgiving of those 
who depart from this world without having repented. It is clear 
that were such a person a polytheist, he would not be forgiven; 
but if he is not a polytheist, then there is hope that he may be 
forgiven, but not in an unconditional way; rather, it would be ac- 
cording to the proviso ‘to whom He will’. In other words, only he is 
forgiven whom God wills to be forgiven. This proviso in the above 
verse (which expresses the vastness of God’s mercy) maintains 
sinners in a state between fear and hope, heightening their re- 
solve and desire to avert the danger inherent in sin, and to repent 
before they die. Thus, the promise expressed above, by keeping 
man away from the two precipices of despair and audacity, guides 
him back to the Straight Path. 

The seventh Imam Musa al-Kazim said: ‘God does not place in 
perpetual Hell anyone other than the disbelievers, the deniers, 
and the misguided polytheists.’'39 Ultimately, then, all people 
other than those mentioned will benefit from the reward of their 
good acts: 
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And whoso doeth good an atom’s weight, will see it then. (Stra al-Zilzal, 
XCIX:7) 


Article 119 
We believe that, even now, Heaven and Hell are existent realities. 
Shaykh Mufid says: ‘Heaven and Hell are even now real; hadiths 
bear testimony to their current actuality, and religious scholars 
are unanimous on this issue.’’4° The Qur’an also attests to the 
actuality of Heaven and Hell: 


And verily he saw him yet another time, by the Lote-tree of the utmost 
boundary, nigh unto which is the Garden of the Abode. (Stra al-Najm, 
LIII:13-15) 


Elsewhere, in regard to the glad tidings and warnings given 
respectively to the believers and disbelievers, it declares that 
Heaven is already prepared for the former and Hell for the latter. 
Heaven has been ‘made ready for the pious’ (Al Imran, 111:133); as 
for Hell, we find the following admonition: 


And guard yourself against the Fire made ready for the disbelievers. (Sura 
Al ‘Imran, 111:131) 


Nevertheless, the location of Heaven and Hell are not known 
to us, and it is only by means of certain verses that we are able to 
assume that Heaven is located in a supremely exalted dimension 
of reality; we are told, for example: 


And in the Heaven is your sustenance, and that which ye are promised. 
(Sura al-Dhariyat, L1:2 2) 


THREE 


Faith, Disbelief and Other Issues 


I. FAITH AND DISBELIEF (IMAN WA KUFR) 


Article 120 

Correctly situating the boundary that separates faith from disbe- 
lief is one of the most important of all theological issues. Faith 
(aman) signifies ‘confirmation’ (tasdiq), while disbelief (ku/r) lit- 
erally signifies ‘covering over’; hence, one also calls a farmer a 
kafiy, that is, one who ‘covers over’ the seed of wheat by the earth. 
But in theological parlance, faith signifies belief in the Oneness 
of God, in the Day of Judgement, in the message of the last 
Prophet; and, of course, belief in the message of the Prophet of 
Islam implies acknowledgement of the prophecies brought by all 
previous Prophets and revealed books, while following all the 
doctrines and rulings brought by the Prophet of Islam. 

The true locus of faith is the heart of man, as the Qur’an says: 


. they are those upon whose hearts He hath written faith. (Stra al- 
Mujadila, Lx: 22). 


Also, in relation to the bedouin of the desert who submitted to 
the power of Islam, but whose hearts were devoid of the light of 
true faith, the Qur’an says: 


... for the faith hath not yet entered into your hearts. (Sura al-Hujurat, 
XLIX:14) 


But of course, one can only form some kind of judgement about 
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the faith of a person if the person in question positively expresses 
his faith, or the lack of it, either by way of speech or other means. 
The Qur’an says in regard to those who disavow their faith: 


And they denied them [Our signs], though their souls acknowledged them 
... (Sara al-Naml, xxv1:14) 


Whenever a person denies the Oneness of God, or the Day of 
Judgement, or the Message of the Prophet, evidently, such a one 
will be judged an unbeliever, since denial of one of the axioms of 
the religion, implying therewith denial of the integrity of the 
Message, is tantamount to disbelief. 


Article 121 


Degrees of Faith 

Although the reality of faith pertains essentially to heartfelt be- 
lief, it must not be supposed that this measure of faith suffices in 
itself for salvation; rather, the individual is obliged to act in con- 
sequence of his faith, accomplishing the obligations that flow from 
faith. For in many Qur’anic verses and hadiths, the person of true 
faith is defined as one who is bound by the concomitants of faith 
and fulfils the religious duties incumbent upon him. Thus, we 
find in the Stra al-‘Asr, that all men are accounted as being in a 
‘state of loss’, excepting only: 


those who believe and do good works, and exhort one another to truth and 
exhort one another to patience. (Sura al-‘Asr, CUI:2-3) 


Imam Baqir relates that a man asked Imam ‘Ali: ‘Ts it the case 
that anyone who testifies to the Oneness of God and to the mes- 
sage of Muhammad is a believer?’ The Imam replied: “Where, 
then, are the obligatory duties one owes to God?’ The Imam also 
said: ‘If faith were but a matter of [uttering the double testimony, 
consisting of] words, then fasting, prayer, and [the distinction 
between] the permissible and the prohibited, would not have been 
revealed [as part of the religion].’”* 

From the above we can conclude that there are various degrees 
of faith and each degree has a particular sign. Belief in one’s heart, 
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conjoined with some outward manifestation—or at least, in the 
absence of any denial thereof—is the lowest degree of faith, from 
which a series of religious and temporal duties proceed. The other 
degree of faith, which is the source of man’s salvation both in this 
world and the next, is dependent upon the fulfilment of the nec- 
essary active corollaries of faith. 

It would be appropriate here to make the following point: Cer- 
tain hadiths posit the accomplishment of religious obligations as 
part of the pillars of faith. The eighth Imam, ‘Ali b. Musa al-Rida, 
relates from his father, and through his forefathers, from the 
Prophet himself, the following saying: ‘Faith is knowledge of the 
heart, confirmation by the tongue and action by one’s limbs.’? 

In some hadiths, such actions as performing the daily salat 
prayers, paying zakal, keeping the fast of Ramadan and perform- 
ing the Hajj, are specified, alongside the double testimony of 
faith.3 This type of hadith either has in view the means whereby 
Muslims can be distinguished from non-Muslims, or else affirms 
that the salvific value of the double testimony of faith is depend- 
ent upon the accomplishment of religious duties flowing from 
faith, among which the aforesaid duties are the most important. 

Taking into account these two principles of inner faith and 
consequent outward expression, no Muslim school should accuse 
another of being kafirsolely on account of differences as regards 
certain secondary religious duties. For the only basis upon which 
one can legitimately accuse someone of being a ka/firis if he deny 
one of the three fundamental principles of Islam: (a) attestation 
of the Oneness of God, (b) belief in the message of the final 
Prophet, and (c) belief in the Resurrection in the Hereafter. Be- 
lieving in these principles implies faith and denial of them implies 
disbelief. Also, true faith is undermined if one denies something 
which strictly entails a denial of one of these three principles— 
this is the case only if such a denial be clearly and irrefutably 
incompatible with a confession of belief in the principles of Islam. 

From this point of view, it is fitting that Muslims in all parts of 
the world take care to preserve the brotherhood of Islam, and 
ensure that differences of opinion—ones that do not pertain to 
essential principles—are not used as sources of dispute, mutual 
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recrimination or ostracism; even in cases of intellectual or theo- 
logical differences, Muslims should resort to reasoned debate, 
based on scholarly research, and guard against senseless outbursts 
of bigotry, fanaticism and the hurling of false accusations which 
only leads to mutual anathematization. 


Article 122 

Insofar as the Muslims of the world are unanimous as regards the 
three fundamental principles of Islam, there are no grounds for 
one group of Muslims anathematizing another group simply be- 
cause of differences in respect of certain secondary applications 
or details. For many of the principles over which there are differ- 
ences of opinion pertain to theological questions that were 
expounded some considerable time after the period of the Rev- 
elation, each group having for its own position certain arguments 
and supporting evidence. Therefore, there should be no reason 
whatsoever for these questions becoming the cause of mutual 
anathematization or recrimination, which rupture the unity of 
Islam. The best way of resolving differences, as stated above, is 
rational debate and discourse, eschewing the illogicality of intol- 
erance and fanaticism. The Qur’an says: 


O ye who believe, when ye go forth in the way of God, be careful to discrimi- 
nate, and say not unto one who offereth you [the greeting of] peace: 
Thou art not a believer ... (Stra al-Nisa’, Iv: 94) 


The Holy Prophet, in the course of explaining the foundations 
of Islam, said that no Muslim has the right to declare another 
Muslim a kafir or a mushrik only on account of the commission of 
sin by the latter.4 


II. INNOVATION (BID‘A) 


Article 123 
The Arabic word bid‘a signifies etymologically a new or original 
action that has no precedent, one by which a degree of excel- 
lence or perfection in the performer of the action is demonstrated; 
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thus, one of the Names of God is al-Badi‘, ‘The Marvellously 
Original’: 


The Originator of the heavens and the earth. (Sura al-Baqara, 11:117) 


But the conventional meaning of the term refers to any action 
which is deemed to fall outside the boundaries of the Shari‘a; the 
most concise definition would be as follows: establishing a prac- 
tice as part of the religion when it is not so. 

Committing bid‘a is a major sin; there is not the slightest doubt 
about its being prohibited. The Holy Prophet said: ‘Every newly 
originated thing is a bid‘a, and every bid‘a is a going astray, and 
every going astray ends up in the Fire.’5 But the important point 
as regards the issue of bid‘a is to define and describe it in a way 
that makes clear what it includes and what it excludes, so that it 
can be distinguished clearly from what it is not. To grasp aright 
the true nature of bid‘a, the following two points should be borne 
in mind: 

Firstly, bid‘ais a type of wilful interference with religion, effected 
by means of adding something to the Shari‘a or removing some- 
thing from it. Therefore, if a given innovation has nothing to do 
with religion, but is rather derived from traditional custom or 
convention, it will not necessarily be a bid‘a—its legality will depend 
upon whether the innovation in question is permitted or prohib- 
ited by the Shari‘a. For example, in respect of housing, clothing 
and such matters, people are constantly resorting to innovations— 
especially in our times, witness the radical transformations in the 
ways of living, or the new forms of recreation and leisure activi- 
ties. It is clear that all of this constitutes bid‘ain the literal sense of 
‘innovation’, but has no necessary relation with bid‘a in the 
Shari‘ite sense. As we have said above, the permissibility of such 
innovations depends upon whether or not they violate the rul- 
ings and principles of the Shari‘a. For example, the intermingling 
of improperly dressed men and women at gatherings in public 
places is illicit (haram), but it is not a bid‘a, for those participating 
in such gatherings do not maintain that what they are doing is 
religiously permitted, something for which Islam gives its support; 
indeed, it is often quite the opposite. But it can happen that such 
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persons become conscious of what they are doing, that is, break- 
ing a religious rule, and resolve not to attend such gatherings 
again. 

To explain this further, if a nation decides that a specified day 
be a holiday, but does not claim that this action is a religious obli- 
gation, then, again, this action is not a bid‘a; its permissibility must 
be determined from another point of view, according to religious 
principles and rulings. In the light of these considerations, it 
should be clear that many innovations of mankind in such fields 
as art, sport and manufacturing, do not pertain in fact to the issue 
of bid‘a, but are rather to be considered from a different angle 
altogether: that is, whether they are permissible or prohibited, 
this evaluation being based on a set of clear criteria and principles. 

Secondly, bid‘ain religious terms basically entails the presenta- 
tion of a particular action as a religious obligation, whilst in fact 
there is no basis for it in the principles or rules of religion. But an 
action performed as a religious act and for which there are clear 
supports in terms of religious law—whether in the form of spe- 
cific rules or universal principles—cannot be considered as bid‘a. 
In this regard, ‘Allama Majlisi, a great Shi scholar writes: “Bid‘a 
in religion pertains to an affair that is originated after the Holy 
Prophet, one for the permissibility of which there is no support- 
ive ground either in specific or general terms.’® 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, a renowned scholar of the Sunnis also 
says: ‘Bid‘a is an affair which arises (after the Prophet) and for 
which there is no principial support in terms of the Shari‘a; but 
an action which is upheld by a religious principle is not bid‘a.’7 

Indeed, whenever we can establish a relationship between a 
given action and religion, on the basis of a particular indication 
or a universal rule, then it is obvious that such an action cannot 
be regarded as Jid‘a. In respect of a particular religious ruling 
(legitimizing the action), no further comment is needed. What 
does stand in need of explanation, however, is the second case, 
that of legitimacy acquired through universal religious rules, for 
it is possible that many an action that appears outwardly as newly 
originated and lacking any precedent in Islamic history, can none- 
theless be perfectly acceptable if its essential nature is subsumed 
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by a universal rule or principle of the Shari‘a. For example, uni- 
versal conscription is a practice that has become current in many 
countries. The policy of calling upon the youth to serve in the 
army beneath the banner of their country as part of their reli- 
gious duty, despite being a recently originated practice, cannot 
be regarded as bid‘a, as it is buttressed by a religious principle and 
foundation; for, as the Qur’an says: 


Make ready for them all thou canst of [armed] force... (Stra al-Anfal, 
vul: 60) 


From the above explanation, many of the unfounded doubts 
which have entangled a large number of people can be resolved. 
For example, multitudes of Muslims throughout the world cel- 
ebrate the birthday of the Holy Prophet, while certain groups 
brand such celebrations as bid‘a; but, according to the principles 
we have given above, there are no grounds for regarding these 
actions as bid‘a. Even if we were to suppose that this type of ven- 
eration of the Prophet and this way of expressing love for him, is 
not strictly speaking a part of religious law, nonetheless the ex- 
pression of love for the Prophet of Islam and his family is a 
self-evident principle of Islam, a universal principle of which these 
kinds of celebrations and religious gatherings are specific mani- 
festations. The Holy Prophet said: ‘None of you is a believer until 
Iam more beloved unto him than his wealth, his family and all of 
mankind.’® 

It is clear that those who participate in the commemoration of 
the birthday of the Prophet and his family, expressing thereby 
their happiness on such occasions, do not at all maintain that the 
particular way in which they organize these celebrations today is 
enjoined as such by religious law; on the contrary, such people 
believe simply that the outward manifestation of love for the 
Prophet and his family is a universal principle, one which is stressed 
in Scripture and tradition, and which possesses a range of possi- 
ble expressions and accentuations. The Holy Qur’an states: 


Say: I ask of you no reward for this, except loving-kindness among kins- 
folk. (Stra al-Shtra, XLir:23) 
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This principle can be expressed in various ways, in both the 
individual and collective life of the Muslims. The holding of cel- 
ebrations on the occasion of the birthday of the Prophet and 
members of his family is but a means of recalling the divine de- 
scent of mercy and blessings upon these days; it is also a means of 
expressing gratitude to God. Such celebrations are, moreover, to 
be found in previous religions. According to the Qur’an, Jesus 
requested of God that He cause to descend a heavenly table of 
food (a m@ida) for him and his companions, so that the day of 
this descent might be for him and his followers—among future 
generations—a commemorative feast: 


Jesus, son of Mary, said: O God, our Lord, send down for us a table 
spread with food from heaven, that it may be a feast for us, for the first of 
us and the last of us, and a sign from Thee ... (Stra al-Ma’ida, v:114) 


As we have said above, bid‘a consists of a type of tampering with 
religion, one for which no sound warrant from any authoritative 
religious sources is forthcoming, either in universal or specific 
terms; and it must be recalled here that the sayings attributed to 
the Imams of the ahl al-bayt are, according to the authority of the 
mutawatir saying of the Prophet, referred to above as al-Thaqalayn, 
to be counted as sources of Shari‘ite authority and grounds for 
religious rulings. Whenever these noble and impeccable person- 
ages explicitly permit or prohibit something, those who follow 
their guidance are doing nothing other than following the guid- 
ance of religion; thus there can be no question of appending the 
title of bid‘a in such contexts. 

To conclude: bid‘ain the sense of an unwarranted interference 
with religion is always an ugly and forbidden act, referred to in 
the Qur’an as follows: 


... Hath God permitted you, or do you invent a lie concerning God? (Sura 
Yunus, v:59) 


When did‘ais understood in this sense, its subdivision into cat- 
egories such as ‘bad’ and ‘good’, ‘forbidden’ and ‘permitted’, has 
no real meaning. But in the strictly etymological sense, bid‘a, un- 
derstood simply as a newly originated act or practice in human 
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affairs, without any immediate connection with religious law, is 
susceptible of differentiated evaluation according to the five cat- 
egories of Islamic law: obligatory (wajib), forbidden (haram), 
discouraged (makruh), recommended (mustahabb), and indiffer- 
ent (mubah). 


III. DISSIMULATION (TAQIYYA) 


Article 124 

One of the teachings of the Qur’an is that a Muslim is permitted 
to conceal his belief in situations wherein, as a result of express- 
ing it, his life, honour or property would be endangered. In 
religious terminology, such an act is referred to as tagiyya (‘dis- 
simulation’). Itis not only on religious grounds that dissimulation 
is justified, but intelligence and human wisdom likewise reveal 
the necessity and propriety of the practice in certain sensitive situ- 
ations. On the one hand, the preservation of life, property and 
honour are necessary, and on the other, acting according to one’s 
beliefs is a part of one’s religious duty. But in those cases where 
the outward expression of one’s belief might endanger one’s life, 
property or honour, and the two duties thereby clash, human in- 
telligence naturally will give precedence to the most important of 
the two duties. In truth, dissimulation is a weapon in the hands of 
the weak in the face of merciless tyrants. It is obvious that in the 
absence of any danger a person will not need to hide his beliefs, 
nor act in opposition to his beliefs. 

The Qur’an refers implicitly to ‘Ammar b. Yasir (and all those 
who, whilst at war with the disbelievers, and despite the strength 
of their heartfelt faith, formally utter words of disbelief in order 
to save themselves) in the following verse: 


Whoso disbelieveth in God after his belief—except him who is forced to 
[pretend to disbelieve] and whose heart is secure in faith ... (Stra al- 
Nahl, xv1:106) 


In another verse it is said: 


Let not the believers take unbelievers for their friends in preference to 
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believers. Whoso doth that hath no connection with God unless [it be] 
that ye are but guarding yourselves against them, taking security. God 
biddeth you beware of Himself. Unto God is the journeying.(Sura Al 
‘Imran, 1:28) 


In the light of these two verses, the Muslim commentators unani- 
mously attest to the religious sanction given to dissimulation.9 
Indeed, anyone who has conducted a modicum of research into 
Qur’anic commentary and Islamic jurisprudence will know that 
the principle of dissimulation is justified within Islam. The verses 
above, and the actions of, for example, the believing folk of 
Pharaoh, who hid their faith, while outwardly denying it (see Sura 
Ghafir, xL: 28), cannot be overlooked. But dissimulation has, for 
the most part, been opposed. However, it must be said that despite 
the fact that the verses regarding dissimulation were revealed in 
respect of the possibility of dissimulating in the face of disbelievers, 
the principle established is not restricted in its applicability to 
those circumstances wherein the life, property and honour of 
Muslims are threatened only by disbelievers; for if the expression 
of one’s beliefs, or action according to one’s beliefs, gives rise to 
fear for one’s life, property and honour, which are being 
threatened by a Muslim, then dissimulation in such a situation 
will be upheld by the same principle that allows for dissimulation 
before disbelievers. 

This point has also been made by others. For example, Razi 
says: “The Shafi‘ite madhhab establishes that whenever the Muslims 
find themselves in a situation vis-a-vis each other similar to that 
pertaining between Muslims and disbelievers (in war), then dis- 
simulation for the sake of the preservation of life is permitted. 
Dissimulation is not confined to circumstances in which loss of 
life [is feared]; it is also permitted in the face of the possibility of 
loss of property. For the sacredness of property is akin to the 
sacredness of the blood of the Muslims, and if one is killed in this 
path [that is, the path of protecting the lives or the property of 
Muslims] he is accounted a martyr.’'° 

Abt Hurayra said: ‘I have received from the Prophet two types 
of knowledge and instruction: one of them I have transmitted to 
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people, but the other I have kept to myself, for had I conveyed it 
to you, I would have been killed.’** 

The historical record of the Umayyad and Abbasid caliphs is 
full of injustice and oppression. In those days, it was not only the 
Shi‘a who, as a result of manifesting their beliefs, were rejected 
and banished [and were thus forced to resort to dissimulation], 
Sunni scholars of hadith were also compelled, during the rule of 
Ma’mian, to take the path of dissimulation over the question of 
the ‘createdness of the Qur’an’; all of them, except one (Ahmad 
b. Hanbal), outwardly accepted the edict of Ma’mtn on this 
question, even while being inwardly opposed to it, the story of 
which can be read in history books.*? 


Article 125 

From the point of view of Shi‘ism, dissimulation is necessary in 
certain conditions but forbidden in others; in the latter case, one 
cannot resort to dissimulation on the pretext that one’s life or 
property might be endangered. Certain groups believe that the 
Shi‘a uphold the necessity of dissimulation in an unconditional 
manner: such a belief is completely erroneous, and the leading 
authorities of Shi‘ism have never entertained it. Such leaders have 
always taken note of the conditions of their time, paying careful 
attention both to the requirements of the general welfare of the 
Muslims and to the avoidance of whatever is to the detriment 
thereof, and have thus chosen an appropriate path. Therefore, 
we see that in fact there have been times when the Shi‘a have not 
taken up the path of dissimulation, but have on the contrary sac- 
rificed their lives and their property in the cause of bearing witness 
to their beliefs. 

In fact, the ma‘sum Imams of Shi‘ism have for the most part 
been martyred, having met their death either through the sword 
or the poison of their enemies. Without doubt, if they had pre- 
sented a smiling face and offered up sweet words to the rulers of 
their times, they would have been regaled with the highest posi- 
tions of power and privilege; but these Imams knew all too well 
that dissimulation (for example, in the face of a Yazid [the caliph 
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held responsible for the killing of the grandson of the Prophet, 
Husayn, at Karbala]) would have given rise to the disappearance 
of true religion and the effacement of the correct application of 
the faith. 

In contemporary conditions also, there are two types of reli- 
gious obligation incumbent upon the religious leaders of the 
Muslims: in certain circumstances to resort to dissimulation, and 
in others—wherein the fundamentals of the faith are endan- 
gered—to be prepared to give up one’s life and face death. 

In conclusion, let us recall that dissimulation is a personal af- 
fair, and that it pertains to individuals placed in a position of 
weakness in the face of powerful enemies; they dissimulate inso- 
far as they consider that if dissimulation is not made, not only do 
they lose their lives, but also no positive advantage is derived from 
their being killed. But there is no place for dissimulation in re- 
gard to the teaching and clarification of the doctrines and rulings 
of religion—for example, no scholar can write a book, on the 
basis of dissimulation, in which deviant doctrines are presented 
in the guise of Shi‘i belief, and disseminated as such to the pub- 
lic. Therefore, no book has been written in the field of beliefs 
and rulings on the basis of dissimulation throughout the course 
of the history of Shi‘ism; on the contrary, even in the most diffi- 
cult times, Shi‘ scholars have always made manifest the true beliefs 
of this perspective. Of course, there are differences of opinion as 
regards certain principles and issues, but never has there been 
any Shi scholar who has written a book or treatise contradict- 
ing—under the pretext of dissimulation—any clear and important 
aspect of Shi‘l belief; nor have any such scholars expressed one 
thing in public and something contrary in secret: anyone who 
employs such methods of discourse puts himself outside the pale 
of Imami Shi‘ism. 

For those who find it difficult to understand or digest the idea 
of dissimulation, or who have been subject to the propaganda of 
the enemies of Shi‘ism, we would strongly recommend that they 
study the historical experience of the Shi‘a during the reign of 
the Umayyads, the Abbasids, and even during that of the Otto- 
mans in Turkey and Syria, and discover what a high price they 
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paid for upholding and following the beliefs of the ahi atbayt, 
what sacrifices they made and what bitter tribulations they en- 
dured. The Shi‘a underwent such a fate, despite having recourse 
to dissimulation; what, one wonders, would have been their lot if 
they did not have recourse to this principle? One might well also 
ask: in such a case, that is, without the practice of dissimulation, 
would there be anything left of Shi‘ism today? 

In principle, if there is cause for any blame to be attached to 
dissimulation it is solely on account of those who compel its prac- 
tice; that is those persons deserve to be blamed who, instead of 
conducting themselves according to the Islamic principles of jus- 
tice and kindness, waged the most severe and murderous policy 
of suppression, both political and religious, against the followers 
of the family of the Prophet. It is such people who are culpable, 
not those who out of sheer necessity took refuge in dissimulation, 
in order to preserve their lives, their property and their beliefs. 
Whatis astonishing is that some people, rather than blaming those 
who compel recourse to dissimulation—namely, the oppressors— 
blame instead those who resort to it—namely, the oppressed, 
accusing them moreover of hypocrisy. In truth, the difference be- 
tween dissimulation and hypocrisy is as great as that between 
Heaven and earth. The hypocrite is one who is inwardly in a state 
of faithlessness while outwardly professing faith; whereas Muslims 
who resort to dissimulation have hearts overflowing with faith, 
while outwardly expressing the contrary, only out of fear for the 
harm that the oppressor may bring upon them. 


IV. RESORTING TO INTERMEDIARIES (TAWASSUL) 
Article 126 


Intermediary Causes 

The life of man is constructed on the basis of making use of vari- 
ous intermediary means (wasa@il, sing. wasila) and causes of nature, 
each of which has its own special features. When we are thirsty we 
drink water, when hungry we eat food. Fulfilling our needs by 
recourse to natural means—on condition that such means are 
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not regarded as independent causes in their own right—is inher- 
ent in Tawhid. 

There are some who hold that shirk means ‘connecting oneself 
with, and resorting to, what is other than God’. Now this is true 
only on condition that such intermediary causes and means be 
given the status of independent and autonomous agency; if on 
the other hand, we take these factors as means with which—by 
the will and authority of God—we can attain certain ends, then 
the principle of Tawhid is not violated. In general, the life of man, 
from the day of his birth onwards, is founded on just such a basis; 
that is, he takes advantage of the extant ways and means at his 
disposal. Indeed, the progress of science and industry proceeds 
on this very principle. 

The legitimacy of making tawassul [1.e., resorting to intermedi- 
ary causes and means] in respect of the means offered by nature 
is clearly indisputable; the question here pertains to causes that 
are beyond nature, causes which man can only come to know about 
through divine revelation. Every time something is introduced in 
the Qur’an or Hadith literature as a ‘means’ (wastla), making use 
of that thing derives from the same authority that is the basis for 
tawassul in respect of natural causes. Therefore, there are times 
when we are allowed, given a proper religious motivation, to seek 
to take advantage of factors beyond the natural realm, while bear- 
ing in mind the following two points: 


1. The factors in question must be clearly established, either in 
the Qur’an or the Hadith literature, as means that can lead to 
the attainment of goals in this life or the Hereafter. 

2. The means and causes are not regarded in any fashion as hav- 
ing principial autonomy or independent status; rather, we must 
understand that their capacity to yield results is utterly contin- 
gent upon the authority and will of God. 


The noble Qur’an invites us to benefit from various spiritual 
means: 
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O ye who believe, be mindful of your duty to God, and seek the means (al- 
wasila) of approaching Him, and strive in His way in order that ye may 
succeed. (Stra al-Ma’ida, v:35) 


It should be noted that ‘means’ (wasila) does not mean the 
same thing as ‘drawing near’ (tagarrub); rather, it refers to any- 
thing that is a source of drawing near to God; struggling in the 
cause of God, as mentioned in the verse quoted above, is one 
among many such means of drawing close to the divine."3 


Article 127 

In the previous article we maintained that tawassul, in respect of 
causes of natural and supernatural provenance, pertains to true 
Tawhid (on condition that these causes are not given even a hint 
of independent authority). There is no doubt that carrying out 
the obligatory duties and recommended practices of religion— 
such as prayer, fasting, almsgiving, Jihad, and so on—are all so 
many means by which man can approach his goal, which is none 
other than attaining proximity to God. In the light of these prac- 
tices, man grasps the reality of his slavehood, and in consequence, 
comes closer to God. But it must be noted that the means of su- 
pernatural provenance are not confined to the performance of 
acts of worship; for a whole series of means are made known in 
the Qur’an and Hadith literature, resort to which gives rise to the 
answering of one’s prayers. Below, we mention some of these: 


1. Resorting to the ‘Most Beautiful Names and Qualities of God’, 
as is said in the Qur’an: 


Unto God belong the Most Beautiful Names, so supplicate Him by means 
of them. (Stra al-A‘raf, vi1:180) 


Resorting to the Divine Names and Qualities is frequently en- 
countered in the collections of Islamic personal supplications 
(du‘a). 

2. Resorting to the du‘@ of righteous souls, the most lofty kind of 
such tawassul being in respect of the Prophets and saints: one 
asks them to pray for one in the divine presence. 
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[Regarding the second point], the Qur’an instructs those who 
have wronged their own souls (the sinners) to go to the Prophet 
and then ask for pardon from God themselves, and ask the Prophet 
also to seek forgiveness for them: 


If only they had come to you [O Prophet] after they had wronged their 
souls, and then had sought forgiveness from God, and the Prophet had 
sought forgiveness for them, they would verily have found God relenting, 
merciful. (Sura al-Nisa’, 1v: 64) 


In another verse, a complaint is made of the hypocrites who 
are called to come to the Prophet and seek his prayers: 


And when it is said unto them: come, the Messenger of God will seek 
forgiveness for you, they avert their faces and thou seest them turning 
away, disdainful. (Stra al-Munafiqtn, LXII:5) 


Other verses show that such a perspective prevailed in previ- 
ous religious communities also. For example, the sons of Jacob 
asked their father to plead for forgiveness from God for their sins; 
and Jacob complied with their request: 


They said: O our father, ask forgiveness of our sins for us, for truly we 
were sinful. He said: I shall ask forgiveness for you of my Lord. Truly, He 
is the Forgiving, the Merciful. (Sura Yusuf, x11:97—-98) 


It might be asked: Tawassul, in the sense of seeking the prayers 
of the righteous, can be regarded as consistent with Tawhid (or at 
least, efficacious) as long as the person whom we ask to pray for 
us be alive; but how can such requests be regarded as useful and 
consistent with Tawhid if those from whom one seeks assistance 
are dead? To answer this question, or this objection, we must bring 
the following two points to bear on the discussion: 


1. Even if we suppose that the necessary condition for tawassul in 
respect of a Prophet or saint be that the person in question be 
alive, requesting prayers from them after their death will then 
only be an inoperative or ineffectual act, not a source of shirk; 
this point is for the most partforgotten in such discussions, 
and the question of whether a person be alive or dead comes 
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to be regarded as a boundary separating Tawhid from shirk. If 
we were to accept the condition that the personage resorted to 
by others for prayers be alive, the question of whether the per- 
sonage be alive or not becomes the criterion only of the efficacy 
of tawassul, not a means of determining whether the act ex- 
presses Tawhid or shirk. 

2. As regards the efficacy of tawassul, this depends only upon two 
conditions: (a) the personage from whom prayers are sought 
must possess knowledge, wisdom and power; and (b) there must 
be an established relationship between those making the re- 
quest for prayer and those to whom the request is made. 


In regard to making such requests from Prophets and saints 
who have passed away, both of these conditions are fulfilled, as 
can be clearly seen in the light of both intellectual (‘aglz) and 
traditional (naglz) evidence. 

The reality of life in the realm of the Barzakh is well attested 
both in the Qur’an and the Hadith literature, as we saw in Articles 
105 and 106 above. Since, according to clear Qur’anic evidence, 
those martyred in the path of God are alive, it is obvious that the 
Prophets and the saints—many of whom were also martyrs—par- 
take of an even greater degree of life. 

As regards the relationship between us and the saints, there 
are many factors from which its reality can be adduced, amongst 
which we shall mention below the following: 


1. All Muslims address the Prophet of Islam at the end of their 
salat prayers, by saying: ‘May peace be with you, and the mercy 
of God and His blessings, O Prophet’ (al-Salamu ‘alaykum 
ayyuha@ -nabyyu wa rahmatu'llahi wa barakatuhu). Are they all 
merely paying lip-service by so doing; does the Prophet not 
hear or reply to all these greetings? 

2. The Prophet gave instructions at the Battle of Badr that all the 
bodies of the polytheists be cast into a well. Then he spoke to 
all of them. One of his companions asked him: ‘Are you talk- 
ing to the dead?’ The Prophet replied: “You are not better able 
to hear than they.’'4 

3. The Prophet frequently visited the Baqi‘ graveyard and 
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addressed the souls of those buried there, saying: ‘Peace be 
with the people of the homes of the believing men and the 
believing women.’ In another narration he is reported to have 
said: ‘Peace be with you, abode of believing folk.’*5 

4. Itis narrated in Bukhari’s Sahzh that on the day that the Prophet 
died, Abt Bakr went to the house of ‘A’isha. Then he went to 
the Prophet’s body, took the cloth from his face, kissed him, 
cried, and then said: ‘My father be your ransom, O Prophet of 
God, God has not decreed two deaths for you; the one that was 


decreed for you has come to pass.’?® 


If the Prophet were not 
alive in the Barzakh, and there were consequently no possible 
relationship between us and him, how could Abt Bakr have 
addressed him thus? 

5. When Imam ‘Ali was washing the body of the Prophet, he said 
to him: ‘My father and mother be your ransom, O Messenger 
of God! With your death something is brought to an end which 
is not brought to an end with the death of anyone else: the 
stream of prophecy, the revelation of heavenly knowledge and 
tidings ... remember us with your Lord and keep us close to 
your heart.’!7 


Finally, let us note that tawassulin respect of the Prophets and 
saints takes various forms, on which detailed commentaries can 
be found in theological treatises. 


V. CHANGE OF DESTINY (BADA’) 


Article 128 

The divine decree as regards human destiny is of two types: (a) a 
definitive and unconditional destiny, which is not susceptible of 
any kind of alteration; and (b) an open-ended and conditional 
destiny, which, in the absence of certain conditions, can be al- 
tered, such that another destiny will replace it. 

Taking this into account, let us note that all groups in Islam 
regard bad@ as a tenet of the faith, even if not all actually use the 
term. But this quibbling over terms does not detract from the 
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proposition itself, for what matters is the meaning of the essential 
content [of the term] and not its name. 

The reality of bad@ is founded upon two principles. The first is 
that God has absolute power and authority over the whole of ex- 
istence, and whenever He wills, He can replace a given destiny 
with another one; both types of destiny mentioned above are con- 
tained within His foreknowledge, and there can be no kind of 
alteration in respect of His knowledge. Therefore, the first type 
of destiny does not in any way imply a limitation of God’s power, 
such as would strip Him of the ability to change this destiny. God, 
in contrast to the belief of the Jews that ‘the hand of God is tied’, has 
infinite power; in the expression used by the Qur’an: 


Nay, His hands are spread out wide ... (Sara al-Ma’ida, v: 64). 


In other words, God’s creativity and the actions deriving from His 
power are continuous; and by the authority of the words: ‘Every 
day He is acting upon an affair’ (Stra al-Rahman, Lv:29) God has 
not disengaged Himself from the work of creation, rather, the 
process of creation is a continuous one. 

Imam Sadiq comments as follows upon the above quoted verse 
wherein the Jews claim that ‘the hand of God is tied: “The Jews say 
that God has disengaged Himself from the work of creation; He 
has nothing to do with such matters as increasing or diminishing 
daily sustenance, the length of life, and so on. Denying this, God 
has said: “Their hands are tied, and they are accursed for saying so. Nay, 
His hands are spread out wide. He bestoweth as He will”.’ (Stra al-Ma’ida, 
v:64) Then he adds: ‘Do they not hear the words of God: “God 
effaceth what He will and establisheth [what He will], and with Him is 
the Mother of the Book”.’ (Stra al-Ra‘d, x111:39) 

The conclusion from the above points is as follows: Islamic belief 
is based on God’s infinite power, absolute authority and perpetual 
creativity; God is capable, at any time He so wishes, of bringing 
about a transformation in the things destined for man, such as 
his life-span or his daily bread, causing one destined thing to re- 
place another thing previously destined, both things destined 
having been previously inscribed in the Umm al-kitab (‘Mother of 
the Book’). 
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The second principle regarding bad@ is that acts of supreme 
power and authority issue from God; and when He brings about 
the replacement of one destiny for another, it is not without 
wisdom and rectitude. Some of these changes of destiny are 
brought about by man himself, who can— through his free will, 
his decisions and his way of life—lay the groundwork for a change 
in his destiny. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a man does not accomplish 
his duties towards his parents. Naturally, this shortcoming is im- 
proper and will have a detrimental impact upon his destiny. Now 
if he should repent of his actions, and thereafter diligently perform 
all of his responsibilities, he lays the foundations for a change in 
his destiny, opening himself to the grace expressed in the verse: 


God effaceth what He will and establisheth what He will. (Sura al-Ra‘d, 
XIIL:39) 


The inverse case can also be envisaged according to this princi- 
ple. We shall now mention some of the many verses and sayings 
on this issue: 


1. Truly, God changeth not the condition of a people until they change 
that which is in their hearts. (Stra al-Ra‘d, X11I:11) 

2. And if the people of the townships had believed and kept from evil, 
surely We should have opened for them blessings from the sky and from 
the earth. But they denied, and so We seized them on account of what 
they used to earn. (Sura al-A‘raf, v11:96) 

3. Suyati writes in his Qur’anic commentary that Imam ‘Ali asked 
the Prophet to explain the verse ‘God effaceth what He will’. The 
Prophet responded: ‘I shall enlighten your vision and that of 
my ummawith the explanation of this verse. Giving alms in the 
path of God, being virtuous towards one’s father and mother, 
performing pious acts—[such deeds] transform misfortune into 
good fortune, prolong one’s life and prevent a bad death.’!§ 

4. Imam Baqir said: ‘Respecting the ties of kinship purifies one’s 
acts and bestows blessings upon one’s wealth; it also protects 
one against adversity, renders one’s [final] reckoning easy, and 
pushes further away one’s death.’*9 
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Taking these two principles into account, it is clear that the 
concept of bad@ pertains to an evident aspect of Islamic belief. 
Leaving aside the question of the expression or the term itself, all 
the schools of Islam are at one in accepting that meaning to which 
the term refers. 

Finally, in order to clarify why this Islamic belief is expressed 
by the term ‘bad@ Allah’ we offer the following two points for 
consideration. Those who employ this term follow the Prophet’s 
usage of it. Bukhari relates in his Sahzh that the Prophet said, in 
regard to three persons suffering from the diseases of septacaemia, 
alopecia and blindness: “God—Exalted and Glorified be He—has 
brought about [these diseases] in order to try them [thereby].’ 
Then he related in detail the story of their lives, and showed how 
it was that God, on account of their denial of His blessings re- 
moved from two of these persons their previous good health and 
inflicted upon them diseases of their forefathers.?° 

This kind of usage [also] derives from the [linguistic] princi- 
ple of resemblance and from conventional modes of speech in 
the language of the Arabs. It is customary for a person to say in 
Arabic, when he changes his mind about something, ‘bada-lz’, that 
is, ‘It has changed for me’. Religious leaders, wishing to speak the 
kind of language that will be understood by those to whom their 
speech is addressed, have used this expression in connection with 
God. It is worth mentioning in this regard that the Qur’an repeat- 
edly refers to such attributes as plotting, scheming, deceiving and 
forgetting, in connection with God. But it is obvious that God’s 
majesty infinitely transcends the possibility of perpetrating such 
actions—such as they are conventionally understood by man, and 
in the forms that they take amongst human beings. The attributes 
mentioned above are given in connection with God as follows: 


Lo, they plot a plot, and I plot a plot. (Sura al-Tariq, LXXXvI:15-16) 
So they plotted a plot; and We plotted a plot. (Sura al-Naml, XXVvII:50) 


Lo, the hypocrites seek to deceive God, but it is He Who decetveth them. 
(Stra al-Nisa’, Iv:142) 


They forgot God, so He hath forgotten them. (Stra al-Tawba, 1x:67) 
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In any case, the scholars of Shi‘ism, taking note of the 
impossibility of alteration in the knowledge of God, have carried 
out extensive research into the use of the term bada@, which we 
cannot summarize here; students wishing to investigate the matter 
in detail should refer to the books noted below.?? 


Article 129 


The Return (Raja) 

In the Arabic language, raj‘a means ‘return’; in Shi terminology 
it denotes the return of a group of Muslims to this world after the 
appearance of the Mahdi and before the Resurrection. Evidence 
for the possibility of such an occurence is forthcoming first and 
foremost from the Qur’an, which tells us, in the Sara al-Naml 
(xxvi: 83, 87): 


And the Day when We shall gather out of every nation a host of those who 
denied Our Revelations, and they will be set in array... 


And the Day when the trumpet will be blown, and all who are in the 
heavens and the earth will start in fear, except him whom God willeth. 
And all come unto Him humbled. 


As can be seen, the verses above speak of two days, the first of 
which turns one’s attention to the second. As regards the first 
day, there is mention made of the revival only of a particular group, 
whilst as regards the second day, the death of the whole of man- 
kind is mentioned; we observe, then, that the first day is other 
than the Day of Resurrection. 

A comparison between these two verses in the Sura al-Naml 
reveals that the world is awaiting two days, on one of which some, 
and on the other of which all, souls will be revived. Sayings trans- 
mitted in the Shi‘i tradition maintain that the first day pertains to 
the period after the appearance of the Mahdi and before the Day 
of Resurrection. 

The return to life in this world ofa group of righteous or wicked 
souls before the Resurrection should not, then, give rise to aston- 
ishment, for in previous communities also there were groups who, 
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after their death, returned again to life, and after a time passed 
away for a second time.?? 

The return of persons to life in this world does not conflict 
with reason, nor with sources transmitted by tradition, for as we 
have seen, the Qur’an explicitly refers to this return in respect of 
past communities, and there can be no better evidence than this 
for upholding the possibility of this phenomenon. There are some 
who regard the ‘return’ to mean the same thing as ‘transmigra- 
tion’ (tanasukh); such an idea is utterly baseless, for transmigration 
holds that a soul, after dying, regains its life anew, either starting 
out from the embryonic state, or else by entering another body. 
The Return, on the other hand, has nothing to do with either of 
these false ideas. The principal authority for upholding the valid- 
ity of the doctrine of the Return is derived from the revival of the 
dead in past communities, and the bodily Resurrection on the 
Day of Judgement; indeed, one might regard the Return as a mi- 
nor foreshadowing of that ultimate Resurrection at which all 
without exception will be brought back to life. 

There is an extensive debate regarding raj‘a, and detailed ex- 
planations of its different aspects, in the Shi’ books of Qur’anic 
commentary, Hadith, and theology. In Shi‘ sources there are also 
transmitted sayings regarding this question that have the highest 
degree of confirmation (¢awatur); more than thirty Hadith scholars 
in over fifty books have transmitted such sayings.?3 


Article 130 


Respect for the Companions 

The companions and friends of the Prophet who believed in him 
and who derived wisdom from his presence, receive from us, the 
Shi‘a, an especial reverence, whether they be amongst those mar- 
tyred at the Battles of Badr, Uhud, Ahzab and Hunayn, or of those 
who remained alive after the passing away of the Prophet. All of 
them, insofar as they were the companions of the Prophet and 
believed in him, deserve our respect, and there is no true Muslim 
in the world that would speak badly of the companions, or ex- 
press unkind opinions about them; and should anyone claim that 
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a group of ‘Muslims’ do in fact indulge in such criticisms, such 
claims would be baseless. 

But alongside this issue there is another question which should 
be addressed without prejudice, sentimentalism or bitterness: were 
all the companions equally just, pious and devoid of sin? It is clear 
that seeing the Prophet and keeping his company, despite being 
a great honour, cannot be seen as rendering a person immune 
from sin; we cannot therefore regard all of the companions in 
exactly the same light, as being all equally just, pious and shorn of 
all sinfulness. For, according to the testimony of the Qur’an, in 
spite of their having the honour of being companions, they are 
divided into different categories as regards faith and hypocrisy, 
and in respect of obedience and disobedience to God and His 
Prophet. Taking due account of this differentiation, it cannot be 
said that they are all as one, each one of them being as just and as 
pious as the next. 

There is no doubt that the Qur’an has praised the companions 
on several occasions.*4 For example, as regards those who made 
the oath of allegiance to the Prophet at the time of the negotia- 
tions leading to the Treaty of Hudaybiyya, the Qur’an expresses 
the satisfaction [of God]: 


God was well pleased with the believers when they swore allegiance to thee 
beneath the tree ... (Sara al-Fath, xLv111:18) 


But this praise, their eliciting the good pleasure (rdwan) of 
God, relates to them ‘when they swore allegiance to thee, and cannot 
thus be regarded as evidence of a guarantee of rectitude and de- 
liverance from faults for all of them for the rest of their lives. For 
if one or more of them afterwards takes a wrong path, evidently, 
the previous pleasure of God cannot be pointed to as evidence of 
their continuing piety or of their being permanently devoid of 
faults: the rank and station of these companions who elicited the 
pleasure of God is not higher than that of the Prophet about whom 
the Qur’an says: 


If thou ascribe a partner to God thy work will fail and thou wilt indeed be 
among the losers. (Stra al-Zumar, XXXIX: 45) 
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This kind of verse expresses the virtue manifested by these per- 
sons in that particular state, and of course, should they maintain 
such virtue until the end of their lives, they would attain salvation. 

On the basis of what has been said, whenever we have defini- 
tive evidence from the Qur’an, the Hadith or from history, of the 
deviation of a person or persons, one cannot refute this evidence 
by reference to such instances of the kind of praise quoted above. 

By way of example, the Qur’an refers to some of the compan- 
ions by the term /asiq, that is, a miscreant: 


If a miscreant brings you tidings, verify it ...(Stra al-Hujurat, XL1x:6) 
In another verse, referring to one companion, we have: 


Is he who is a believer like him who is a miscreant? They are not altke. 
(Stra al-Sajda, xxx1:18) 


This individual, according to definite historical evidence, was 
Walid b. ‘Uqba, one of the companions of the Prophet, who de- 
spite having the double merit of being a companion and of having 
made the Hijra with the earliest Muslims, was unable to preserve 
his good name, and through having lied about the tribe of Banu 
Mustalig, earned from God the title of faszq. 

Taking due note of this verse and other similar ones,*5 and 
with regard also to those hadiths in which certain companions 


are severely criticized,2® 


and, likewise, taking into account the 
historical evidence pertaining to certain companions,”” one can- 
not definitively regard all of the Prophet’s companions—whose 
number exceeds one hundred thousand—as being equally just 
and pious. 

What is at issue here is whether we can justifiably regard all of 
the companions as equally just; it is not a question of insulting 
them. Unfortunately, some people do not distinguish between 
the two issues, and accuse those who oppose the notion of equal 
justice in all the companions of falling into the error of insulting 
and criticizing the companions. 

To conclude this discussion, we should like to stress that the 
Shi‘a of the Imami school do not believe that the respect we have 
for those who have had the privilege of companionship with the 
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Prophet should prevent us from objectively evaluating their ac- 
tions. We hold that association with the Prophet cannot on its 
own give rise to immunity from sin for the rest of one’s life. The 
basis for this evaluation by the Shi‘a is derived from Qur’anic verses, 
sound hadiths, corroborated historical sources and from basic 
common sense. 


Article 131 


Love for the Prophet and his Family 

The cultivation of love and affection for the Prophet and his fam- 
ily is one of the principles of Islam, stressed by both the Qur’an 
and the Sunna. The Qur’an says in this connection: 


Say: If your fathers, and your sons, and your brethren, and your wives, 
and your tribe, and the wealth ye have acquired, and your merchandise 
for which ye fear there will be no sale, and dwellings ye desire, are dearer to 
you than God and His Messenger and striving in His way: then wait tll 
God bringeth His command to pass. God guideth not wrong-doing folk. 
(Stra al-Tawba, 1x:24) 


In another verse, it says: 


... those who believe in him [the Prophet], and honour him, and help 
him, and follow the light which is sent down with him: they are the 
successful. (Stra al-A‘raf, v11:157) 


In this verse God refers to the successful as having four special 
features: (a) believing in the Prophet; (b) honouring and rever- 
ing him; (c) helping him; and (d) following the light (that is, the 
Qur’an) that was revealed with him. 

Taking note of the fact that helping the Prophet comes third 
in this list, it is altogether clear that honouring him, which is the 
same as venerating him, cannot be restricted in time to the pe- 
riod of his life, just as believing in him, also mentioned in this 
verse, cannot have any such restriction. 

As regards loving his family, it suffices to note that the Qur’an 
establishes this as a ‘reward’ that believers owe him for the fact of 
having received from him the prophetic message (of course, it is 
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given in the form of a reward and is nota reward in the strict sense), 
saying: 


Say: I ask of you no reward for this, save loving kindness to kinsfolk. 
(Sura al-Shura, XL:23) 


The principle of loving and honouring the Prophet is not only 
found in the Qur’an, it is also stressed in the hadiths, two of which 
we mention below: 


1. The Prophet said: ‘Not one of you is a believer until Iam more 
beloved unto him than his own children and all of mankind 
together.’*> 

2. Another hadith says: ‘There are three things which show that 
one has truly tasted the food of faith: that there is nothing more 
beloved to one than God and His Prophet; that being burned 
in the Fire is deemed preferable to forsaking his religion; that 


one loves and hates [only] for [the sake of] God.’?9 


Loving the family of the Prophet has been stressed also in 
hadiths, some of which we mention below: 


1. The Prophet said: ‘A slave [of God] is not a believer unless I 
am more beloved to him than his own soul; and my descend- 
ants are more beloved to him than his own descendants; and 
my family is more beloved to him than his own family.’3° 

2. In another hadith, he says this as regards loving his descend- 
ants: ‘Whoever loves them, loves God, and whoever hates them, 
hates God.’3? 


Up to now, we have been considering the reasons for the prin- 
ciple of loving the Prophet and his descendants; now the following 
questions may be posed: (a) What benefit is derived for the umma 
from loving the Prophet and his descendants? (b) In what man- 
ner should the Prophet and his family be revered and loved? 

As regards the first question, let us recall that love for a person 
of perfect virtue is itself a ladder leading one up to perfection; 
whenever someone loves a person with all his heart, he makes an 
effort to emulate him, to do whatever would bring happiness to 
that person, and to renounce whatever would grieve him. 
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It goes without saying that such a predisposition is a source of 
transformation, keeping one continuously upon the path of obe- 
dience, and ever vigilant against sin. One who verbally expresses 
love for a person, but whose actions oppose the beloved, is devoid 
of true love. The following lines of poetry attributed to Imam Sadiq 
allude to this point: 


You disobey God while claiming to love Him; 
I swear by my soul, this is indeed bizarre. 

If the lover is truthful, he obeys the Beloved 
And from His path would never stray far.3? 


Having brought to light some of the fruits of loving the Prophet 
and his family, we must now address the question of the manner 
in which this love should be manifested. Evidently, the substance 
of inward love cannot be completely deprived of some outward 
radiance of that love in action; rather, one of the aims of affec- 
tion is that in one’s speech and action there be a harmonious 
echo of that affection. 

There can be no doubt that one of the ways in which love of 
the Prophet and his family radiates is through emulating them in 
action, as has been mentioned; but as for the other modes of 
radiance of this state, they can be summed up as follows: Those 
who express any speech or action that is universally understood 
as being a sign of such love and is an honourable means of 
manifesting it, will be regarded as acting in conformity with the 
principle of love of the Prophet, on condition that the means by 
which the Prophet is revered be in accordance with the law and 
not in violation of it. 

Therefore, the honouring of the Prophet and his family, espe- 
cially on such occasions as their birthdays and the days 
commemorating their death, is one of the means by which the 
love and esteem we have for their spiritual rank and station can 
be given expression. Decorating the streets on the occasion of 
the birthday of the Prophet, the lighting of candles, the flying of 
flags, the holding of religious gatherings for the sake of recalling 
the virtues and excellences of the Holy Prophet or of his family— 
all these are to be counted as signs of love for these personages, 
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and channels through which this love flows. This affectionate 
means of glorifying the Prophet on the occasion of his birthday is 
now astrongly established tradition among most, if not all Muslims. 

Diyar Bakri writes as follows: “The Muslims always celebrate the 
month in which the Holy Prophet was born, honouring his birth- 
day by holding celebrations, feeding and giving alms to the poor, 
expressing great joy, telling the story of his birth: how many won- 
ders are brought for them at this time!’33 An identical description 
is given by another scholar, by the name of Ahmad b. Muhammad 
Qastallani in his book.34 


Article 132 


Mourning of Religious Leaders 

From what has been said, the philosophy behind mourning the 
death of religious leaders will be clear; for any kind of gathering 
held to commemorate the afflictions and tribulations of these 
personages is an expression of love and affection for them. If Jacob 
mourned for long years at the loss of his beloved Joseph,35 weep- 
ing profusely, the root of this emotion was the depth of the love 
he had for his son. In this light one can more readily understand 
why those who bear love for the family of the Prophet should weep 
and shed tears on the days commemorating their death. They are 
but following the example of the Prophet Jacob. 

In principle, the establishment of gatherings for bereavement 
of dear ones goes back to an action performed by the Prophet 
himself. When he noticed, after the Battle of Uhud, that women 
were mourning the loss of their martyrs among the Ansar [the 
Medinan ‘Helpers’ of the Prophet], he fell to thinking of the loss 
of his magnanimous uncle, and said: ‘But nobody is crying for 
Hamza.’3° When the companions of the Prophet sensed that the 
Prophet’s wish was for his uncle to be mourned, they instructed 
their wives to organize a session of mourning for him. The ses- 
sion took place, and the Prophet, out of appreciation for this 
expression of compassion from the mourners, made a prayer on 
their behalf: ‘May God have mercy on the Ansar’. Then he asked 
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the leaders of the Ansar to tell their womenfolk to return to their 
homes.37 

In addition, mourning for those martyred in the path of God 
has a ‘philosophical’ underpinning: maintaining the grandeur of 
such persons is a means of preserving their school of thought, 
thereby upholding the perspective which is founded upon sacri- 
fice for the sake of religion, and upon the ideal of refusing to 
submit to humiliation and disgrace. The logic of this perspective 
is summed up thus: ‘A red death is better than a humiliating life.’ 
In every gathering of ‘Ashura’, the tenth day of the month of 
Muharram, commemorating the martyrdom of Imam Husayn, this 
logic is revived, and entire nations have learnt and continue to 
learn a great lesson from his supreme act of self-sacrifice. 


Article 133 


Preserving Sacred Monuments 
Wise people all over the world make an effort to preserve the 
works of their ancestors, protecting such monuments against de- 
cay, doing so in the name of their ‘cultural heritage’. They guard 
such works by spending large sums of money on what they now 
call ‘national’ monuments, for such monuments act as a link con- 
necting the past to the present, giving an impetus to nations in 
their effort to trace out more clearly the path towards advance- 
ment and progress. When such ancient monuments pertain to 
the Prophets and saints, they have an influence over and above 
that of simply reminding people of their past: they also enhance 
faith and orientation towards these great individuals. Were such 
monuments not to exist, the spirit of doubt and scepticism would, 
after some time, afflict the followers of the personages associated 
with the monuments, causing them possibly to begin to question 
even the principles of the faith. This might be said to be a con- 
tributory factor to the decline of religious orientation in the West; 
today the very historical existence of Jesus is even being disputed 
by some sceptics. 

The Muslims, on the other hand, have been able to proceed 
with dignity and honour in this regard, having successfully 
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preserved the sacred places connected with the Prophet and his 
descendants from decay. They can claim that a holy personage 
was indeed selected to be a Prophet over fourteen centuries ago; 
that he launched an extremely advanced programme of social 
betterment; and brought about a profound spiritual and moral 
transformation, from the effects of which people all over the world 
still benefit to this day. And there can be no doubt whatsoever as 
regards the existence of this righteous individual and the verita- 
ble transformation he initiated. For his birthplace, the places 
where he prayed and worshipped, the very spot where he received 
his prophetic mission, the places where he preached, the areas 
where he defended honourable people, and the very material on 
which he wrote letters to the world leaders of his age, along with 
hundreds of other relics and traces of his life—all have been kept 
intact with special care as tangible, concrete signs of his presence. 
Taking note of the importance of this principle, Muslims through- 
out the world have a duty to take all possible measures to preserve 
these traces of his life. 

The points raised above can help to clarify the importance of 
preserving sacred monuments from the point of view of social 
philosophy also. The Qur’an, incidentally, along with other clear 
textual evidence from the Prophet’s life, confirms this principle. 
In certain verses, the Qur’an refers to ‘houses elevated by God’, 
as in the following: 


In houses which God hath allowed to be exalted, and in which His Name 
shall be remembered, therein do offer praise to Him at morn and evening 
men whom neither merchandise nor sale diverteth from remembrance of 
God and constancy in prayer, and paying the poor due; who fear a day 
when hearts and eyes will be overturned ... (Sara al-Nur, Xx1v:36-37) 


It is clear that ‘houses’ in this verse does not mean ‘mosques’, 
for the two words are clearly distinguished in the Qur’an, the ‘Sa- 
cred Mosque’ (al-Masjid al-Haram) being other than the ‘Sacred 
House of God’ (Bayt Allah al-Haram). According to hadiths, the 
meaning of houses here is ‘houses of the Prophets’, especially 
those of the Prophet of Islam and his pure progeny. Suyati trans- 
mits a saying of Abu Bakr: “When this verse was revealed to the 
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Prophet, we were all in the mosque. A man rose and asked the 
Prophet: “Whose houses are these?” The Prophet replied: “They 
are the houses of the Prophets.” Then I rose and said: “Is the 
house of ‘Ali and [Fatima] Zahra’ also amongst these houses?” 
He said in reply: “Yes, it is amongst the best of them”.’38 

Now that the meaning of ‘houses’ has been clarified, we shall 
address what is meant by their being ‘elevated’ (tarfi). There are 
two possible meanings to consider. The first is elevation in the 
sense of constructing and setting up; the Qur’an uses the word 
raf in this sense, as in the following verse: 


And when Abraham and Ishmael were raising (yarfa‘u) the foundations 
of the House...(Stra al-Baqara, I1:127) 


Since the houses of the Prophets were already built, bringing such 
houses into being cannot be intended here; instead, it can only 
mean the safeguarding of such houses against ruin and desolation. 

The second meaning of elevation is in the sense of being sanc- 
tified and protected. One understands that, in addition to 
preserving the houses against destruction, they are protected 
against any kind of impurity that would be incompatible with their 
sanctity. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon Muslims to honour and pre- 
serve houses connected with the Prophet, embracing this duty as 
a means of gaining proximity to him. 

In this regard, it would be of benefit to consider the verse con- 
cerning the ‘Companions of the Cave’ (ashab al-kahf), when their 
concealed spot was discovered.39 There were two groups who dif- 
fered over the manner in which the spot was to be honoured. 
One group said that a memorial to them should be built over 
their graves, and the other group said that a mosque should be 
built over their graves. The Qur’an refers to both of these propos- 
als with approval. If these two opinions were contrary to the 
principles of Islam they would have been related in the Qur’an in 
quite a different tone, or they would have been criticized out- 
right. The verse is as follows: 


When [the people of the city] disputed their case among themselves, 
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they said: Build over them a building; their Lord knoweth best concerning 
them. Those who won their point said: Verily we shall build a place of 
worship over them. (Sura al-Kahf, xvu1:21) 


These two verses—along with the deeply rooted history, start- 
ing from the time of the Prophet and continuing to this day, of 
Muslims making every effort to preserve all traces of the Prophet 
and to safeguard and honour houses connected with him and his 
progeny—are clear testimony in themselves to the Islamic authen- 
ticity of the principle in question. Therefore, the construction of 
graves for the Prophets, of edifices connected with the Holy 
Prophet and his pure progeny, and the building of mosques over 
or alongside their graves—all of these actions proceed from this 
Islamic principle. 


Article 134 


Visiting Graves 
Visiting the graves of Muslims, in particular, those of relatives and 
friends, is an established practice in Islam, one which brings about 
definite positive effects. For instance, the very witnessing of the 
stillness of the graveyard, coming to the place where the light of 
life of human beings has been extinguished, is a moving experi- 
ence and contains a lesson for those willing to learn. Such persons 
may say to themselves: This transient life, whose end is to lie hid- 
den beneath shovels of earth, is not worth wasting through unjust 
acts. They then might take a fresh look at their own lives and 
reform their spiritual and mental attitudes. The Holy Prophet said: 
‘Visit the graves, for truly this will remind you of the Hereafter.’4° 
In addition, the visiting of the graves of the great personages 
in our religion is a kind of propagation both of the faith and of 
the holy sites. The attention paid by people to the graves of these 
great souls strengthens the idea that it is the spirituality of these 
great ones that gives rise to this desire, on the part of others, to 
visit their graves; whilst those who possessed great power and 
wealth, but were devoid of spirituality, are simply buried in the 
earth and nobody pays them any attention. 
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During the last days of his life, the Prophet went to the grave- 
yard of Baqi‘ [in Medina], and prayed for the forgiveness of those 
in the graves, and then said: ‘My Lord has ordered me to come to 
the graveyard of Baqi‘ and to pray for forgiveness on behalf of 
those buried there.’ Then he said, ‘When you visit them, say: 
[Greetings of] Peace to those residing in this graveyard, from the 
Muslims and the believers; may the mercy of God be granted to 
those of us who have passed away and those who remain behind; 
and we shall, if God wills, be joining you.’4" 

In books of Hadith, visiting the graves of the saints and religious 
authorities is given as a strongly recommended practice (mustahabb 
mw akkad); and the Imams of the ahl al-bayt always visited the grave 
of the Prophet and the graves of the Imams preceding them, in- 
viting their followers to do likewise. 


Article 135 


Exaggeration (Ghuliiw) 
The word ghuluw in the Arabic language means going beyond the 
limit. The Qur’an addresses the People of the Book thus: 


O People of the Book, do not exaggerate in your religion, nor utter any- 
thing concerning God save the truth. (Stra al-Nisa’, Iv:171) 


They are criticised for ghuluw because they had made the rights 
of Jesus to exceed the bounds of truth, by referring to him as God 
or as the son of God. 

After the death of the Prophet, certain groups likewise went 
beyond the bounds of truth in respect of the Prophet and some 
of the members of the ahl al-bayt, ascribing to them degrees of 
eminence that are the preserve of God alone. Thus, they were 
given the name of ghali or ghaliyan [in Persian], as they had ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the truth. 

Shaykh Mufid says: ‘The ghaliyan are those who pretend to pro- 
fess Islam, but who regard Imam ‘Ali and his children as having 
the properties of divinity and prophecy, and presenting them as 
having qualities which go beyond the bounds of the truth.’4? 
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‘Allama Majlisi says: ‘Ghuluw in regard to the Prophet and the 
[religious] leaders applies if we name them God, or that in our 
prayers and our worship we see them as partners with God, or 
that we see creation or our daily sustenance as being from them, 
or that we believe that God has incarnated Himself (hulu) in them, 
or that we say that they know the secrets of the unseen without 
[needing] inspiration from God, or that we think of the Imams as 
[having the same rank as the] Prophet, or that we presume that 
knowledge and recognition of the Imams renders us beyond the 
need for any kind of worship and absolves us of all religious re- 
sponsibilities.’48 

Imam ‘Ali and his pure progeny always sought to distance them- 
selves from the exaggerators, and even cursed them. Here we shall 
relate one sound hadith in which Imam Sadiq gives his followers 
the instruction: ‘Warn your youth about the exaggerators, lest they 
ruin their religious beliefs, for truly the exaggerators are the worst 
of God’s creatures; they try and belittle the majesty of God while 
claiming lordship for the slaves of God.’44 

Their outward profession of Islam is thus valueless, and the 
religious authorities regard them as disbelievers. Let us note that, 
despite the fact that we must guard against the dangers of ghuluw, 
it must not be thought that all types of reverential belief regard- 
ing the Prophet and the saints pertain to this aberration; we must, 
as always, maintain circumspection and caution, and with the ap- 
propriate criteria, arrive at a proper evaluation of the beliefs in 
question. 


VI. TRADITIONS (HADITH) 


Article 136 
In regard to their religious beliefs and legal rulings, the Imami 
Shi‘l school makes use of those hadiths of the Prophet that have 
been related by trustworthy and reliable sources, whether these 
sources be in the books of the Shi‘a or in those of the Sunnis. 
Thus, one will find references in Shi‘l books of jurisprudence to 
certain hadiths transmitted by Sunni sources. (In the fourfold 
division of hadiths in the Shi‘ jurisprudential system, this type of 
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hadith is referred to as muwaththag, ‘reliable’). This shows the 
baseless nature of what certain hostile persons claim in regard to 
the Shi‘a. 

The foundations of Shi‘i jurisprudence are the Scripture, the 
Sunna, the intellect and consensus (ijma‘). The Sunna refers to 
the speech and actions of the ma‘sumin, at the head of whom stands 
the Prophet of Islam. Therefore, whenever a hadith is related by 
a trustworthy person and it consists in a report of an action or 
saying of the Prophet, it is considered as possessing credibility. 
The contents of the Shi books on jurisprudence bear sufficient 
witness to this assertion, and it must be said that in this respect 
there is no difference between the hadith books of the Shi‘a and 
the Sunnis; if there is any discussion here it is over the means and 
criteria by which the reliability and credibility of the transmitters 
are established. 


Article 137 

Those hadiths and narrations of the inerrant Imams of the reli- 
gion that have a sound chain of transmission are considered by 
the Shi‘a as religious proof-texts, on the basis of which one must 
act, and in conformity with which one must make one’s fatwa (‘re- 
ligious decision’). The Imams of the afl al-bayt were not mujtahids 
or muftis in the current and conventional sense of these terms; 
for what they conveyed were so many truths [on the basis of which 
the mujtahids and the mu/ftss of later generations arrive at their 
jurisprudential decisions]. These narrations have come down to 
us by different paths, as described below: 


Transmission from the Prophet of God 

The impeccable Imams (either directly or else through their great 
forefathers) received and transmitted to others sayings of the Holy 
Prophet. This type of narration, involving a given Imam, and go- 
ing back from predecessor to predecessor to the Prophet himself, 
is often to be encountered in Shi‘ books. If all of these hadiths of 
the ahl al-bayt reaching back to the Prophet were to be gathered 
together in one work, this would result in a major reference book, 
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a veritable treasure for scholars of hadith and jurisprudence in 
Islam. For these narrations, deriving from such well established 
sources, would be unparalleled in the field of hadith studies. We 
shall allude to one instance of this kind of hadith, which might 
stand forth as altogether exemplary, and which goes by the name 
of silstla al-dhahab (‘chain of gold’)—and which is regarded, in 
terms of its blessings, as a veritable jewel in the treasury of those 
lovers of literature and promoters of culture in the Samanian dy- 
nasty [and elsewhere]. 

The venerable Shaykh Sadiq, in his Kitab al-tawhid, relates the 
following narration by Abd Salt al-Harawi1. ‘I was travelling through 
Nishabur with Imam ‘Ali b. Masa al-Rida when a group of hadith 
scholars from that city, including Muhammad b. Rafi‘, Ahmad b. 
Harb, Yahya b. Yahya, Ishaq b. Rahawiyya and other seekers after 
knowledge, took the mount of the Imam and exclaimed: “We im- 
plore thee, by the rights of your pure forefathers, to relate to us 
some saying that you have heard from your father.” The Imam 
put forth his head from his carriage and said: “My father, al-‘Abd 
al-Salih Musa b. Ja‘far told me: My father, al-Sadigq Ja‘far b. 
Muhammad told me: My father, Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
Bagqir ‘ilm al-anbiy@ [the full title of Imam Baqir, lit. ‘He who splits 
open the knowledge brought by the Prophets’] told me: My fa- 
ther, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn Sayyid al-‘Abidin told me: My father, Sayyid 
Shabab Ahl al-Janna (lit. ‘Lord of the youths of Paradise’ ] al-Husayn 
told me: My father, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, said: I heard the Prophet say: 
I heard Gabriel say: I heard God—Glorified be His Majesty!—say: 
La ilaha ill@ Lah (‘There is no god except God’) is My fortress; so 
whoever enters My fortress will be safe from My wrath”.’45 


Transmission from the Book of ‘Alt 

Imam ‘Ali was a companion of the Holy Prophet throughout his 
Prophetic mission, thus benefiting from the grace of being able 
to record many sayings of the Prophet in a book (in fact, the 
Prophet dictated certain things to ‘Ali). The special features of 
this book, which remained with his family, after his martyrdom, 
have been described by the Imams of the afl al-bayt. Imam Sadiq 
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said: ‘The length of this book is seventy cubits, and it was written 
by the hand of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib at the dictation of the Prophet of 
God; and everything which the people need is described 
therein.’4° 

It should be said that this book was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation in the family of Imam ‘Ali, and there are 
frequent references to it in the sayings of Imam Baqir and Imam 
Sadiq, and the book itself was shown to certain of their compan- 
ions. Even today, some of the hadiths contained in this book are 
to be found in the Shi‘ collections of hadith, especially the book 
Was@ il al-Shi‘a [by Muhammad Hasan Hurr al-‘Amili]. 


Divine Inspiration 

The sciences of the Imams of the ahi al-bayt have yet another 
source, which is given the name ‘inspiration’ (z/ham). Inspiration 
is not the exclusive preserve of the Prophets; rather, history shows 
that certain eminent and saintly personages have also been graced 
with this gift. Despite not being Prophets, these individuals were 
inspired with knowledge of certain secrets of the hidden world. 
The Qur’an bears witness to some of these individuals; for exam- 
ple, we have the companion of Moses (al-Khidr) by whom he was 
taught various sciences, as is said: 


... unto whom [al-Khidr] We had given mercy from us, and had taught 
him knowledge from our presence. (Stra al-Kahf, xviu: 66) 


We also have the following, in respect of one of the helpers of 
Solomon (Asif b. Barkhiya): 


One with whom was knowledge of the Book said ... (Stra al-Naml, Xxvu: 
40) 


Such persons did not obtain their knowledge in the ordinary 
way; rather, in the expression used by the Qur’an, they have what 
is called ‘“ilm laduni (‘knowledge through [divine] presence’), as 
in the verse cited above, ‘We had taught him a knowledge from our 
presence (‘allamnahu min ladunna ‘“ilman).’ 
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Therefore, the fact of not being a Prophet does not prevent 
certain exalted individuals from having the possibility of receiving 
inspiration from God. In hadiths related by both branches of Is- 
lam, this type of person is referred to as muhaddath (lit. ‘one who 
is spoken to’], that is, one who, despite not being a Prophet, is 
addressed by the angels. 

Bukhari relates in his Sahzh the following hadith from the 
Prophet: ‘Verily there were before you, from amongst the People 
of Israel, persons to whom (the angels) spoke, without their be- 
ing Prophets.’47 

Thus, it can be understood how the Imams of the ahl al-bayt, in 
addition to being the source of authority for the umma in regard 
to the exposition of spiritual sciences and religious rulings, also 
received inspiration from God, answering thereby certain ques- 
tions that could not be answered by reference to the hadiths of 
the Prophet or the book of Imam “Ali.48 


Article 138 

The hadiths of the Prophet, and his Sunna generally, are consid- 
ered, together with the Qur’an, as primary sources of the system 
of Muslim belief and jurisprudence. After the passing away of the 
Prophet, a group of Muslims, under the pressure of the powers of 
the government of the time, neglected to write down the pro- 
phetic hadiths; but fortunately, the followers of the Imams of the 
ahl al-bayt vigilantly took up the task of recording these hadiths. 
In previous articles we have already mentioned the fact that a sec- 
tion of the hadiths of the Imams of the ahl al-bayt go back in fact 
to the Prophet himself. 

Throughout history, those trained in the school of thought of 
the ahi al-bayt have compiled voluminous collections of hadith, 
which are mentioned in the category of works known as kutub ryal 
[lit. ‘books of the men’ i.e. those who transmitted hadiths]. Large 
collections of hadith were compiled, especially in the 4th/1oth 
and 5th/11th centuries, on the basis of books written in the time 
of the Imams, by their students; to this day, these collections re- 
main pivotal as regards the religious beliefs and rulings of the 
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Shi‘a. Below we mention some of the titles and authors of these 
books: 


1. al-Usul min al-kaft (8 volumes), by Muhammad b. Ya‘qub al- 
Kulayni (d. 329/940). 

2. Man la yahduruhu't-faqth (2 volumes), by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
Babawayh, known as Shaykh Sadiq (d. 371/981). 

3. Tahdhib al-usul (2 volumes), by Muhammad b. Hasan al-Tasi, 
known as Shaykh Tusi (d.385/995). 

4. al-Istibsar (4 volumes), by Shaykh Tusi also. 


These works constituted the second series of hadith collections 
brought together by the Shi‘a up to the 4th/1oth and 5th/11th 
centuries. As already mentioned, in the very time of the Imams, 
that is, the gnd/8th and 3rd/oth centuries, there were collec- 
tions, known as the primary collections, which contained ‘The Four 
Hundred Articles (al-usul al-arba‘um?’a)49 the contents of which 
were to be transferred into the second series of collections. 

Since the science of Hadith literature has always been given 
serious attention by the Shi‘a, there also appeared in the 11th/ 
17th and 12th/18th centuries a further set of collections, of which 
Bihar al-anwar (by Muhammad Baqir al-Majlist), Was@zl al-Shi‘a 
(by Muhammad Hasan Hurr al-‘Amili) and al-Waft (Muhammad 
Muhsin Fayd al-Kashani) are deservedly the most famous. 

It is clear that the Shi‘a do not act according to just any hadith. 
In the field of belief, the narrations of ordinary individuals, or 
those that are contrary to the Qur’an or the Sunna, will definitely 
not be accepted as proof-texts. Likewise, the existence of narra- 
tions in the hadith books is not necessarily a reason for trusting 
the author of those books; rather, the hadiths recounted in such 
books are divided by the scholars of Shi‘ism cited above into four 
categories: sahth (‘sound’), hasan (‘good’), muwaththag (‘reliable’), 
and da‘if (‘weak’), each category having its own particular rules 
and criteria, the detailed explanation of which can be found in 
the science of Hadith studies. 
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VII. JURISPRUDENTIAL REASONING (IJTIHAD) 


Article 139 
In the previous sections we alluded to the fourfold bases of Shi 
jurisprudence, that is, the Qur’an, the Sunna, intellect and con- 
sensus. The act of deducing specific religious rulings from these 
principles, in accordance with particular conditions clarified in 
the science of jurisprudence, is called itzhad (‘applied reasoning’ ). 

Insofar as the Shari‘a of Islam is the last religious law to be 
revealed—with no further such dispensations coming after its 
promulgation—it must of necessity respond to all of the needs of 
mankind, in both the individual and collective domain. The Mus- 
lims of the Prophet’s epoch, taking due note of the perfection 
and comprehensiveness of Islam, considered the Prophet’s life as 
a model to be followed as scrupulously as possible in their own 
lives, such that in all the affairs of their lives they fixed their gaze 
upon the commands and prohibitions ordained by God and His 
Prophet. 

From another point of view, it cannot be denied that since not 
all phenomena and events can have been encountered in this early 
epoch, and since continuous transformations in lifestyles have 
brought about phenomena that were altogether new, there has 
been a constant need for appropriate religious rulings to deal 
with the new situations. Taking this into account, it will be seen 
that keeping open the door of zjt#had for the jurisprudents through- 
out the course of Islamic history was a real necessity. Could it be 
conceived that Islam, this perfect and comprehensive religion, 
should remain silent in the face of new conditions, and leave 
mankind bewildered and rudderless in the turbulent sea-changes 
of history? 

We know that the scholars of jurisprudence divide itthad into 
two categories: unrestricted wlthad, on the one hand, and wtthad 
within a specific madhhab, on the other. For example, when one 
applies atthad within the framework of the Hanafi madhhab, one 
will attempt to address the question in hand according to the per- 
spective of Aba Hanifa, and this will be termed ilzhad within a 
madhhab. But when a mujtahid, one who exercises wlihad, does not 
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confine himself to the method of a given individual or within the 
framework of a specific system of figh, applying himself instead to 
the principial sources of jurisprudence—whether the outcome is 
in accord with a given system or not—this is referred to as unre- 
stricted itihad. 

Unfortunately, from the year 665/1226, the door of unre- 
stricted ilzhad has been closed to the scholars of the Sunnis;5° so 
ytthad has been confined within the delimited jurisprudential sys- 
tems, this naturally resulting in a restriction of the scope of 
truth-seeking and open-minded inference from the divine sources 
of jurisprudence. 

The jurisprudents of Shi‘ism, basing themselves on the Qur’an, 
the Sunna, consensus and intellect, have always conducted itihad, 
and their efforts to arrive at religious truths and sciences have not 
been restricted by anything other than these religious sources. 
Thus, the scholars of this madhhab, by virtue of this living and 
deeply rooted tradition of wizhad, have developed a comprehen- 
sive system of figh, one which can adapt to the different and 
changing needs of human society; and they have assembled a veri- 
table treasury of scholarly knowledge. A major factor making for 
this living and self-regenerative system of Shi jurisprudence is 
the prohibition of following (éaglid) a dead mujtahid: one can only 
follow a living mujtahid who has his finger on the pulse of the 
social conditions of his time. 

Shi figh is in accord with the other schools of law on a great 
number of issues; the book of Shaykh Tusi, al-Khilaf, bears wit- 
ness to this fact. It is only in minor furu‘’ that one finds a 
difference of opinion with one or other of the four schools, or 
with the jurists of the epoch preceding these four schools. It is in 
respect of a series of such furu‘ that the Shi4 figh has a distinctive 
approach; we shall allude to some of these in the following Arti- 
cles. For it is sometimes imagined that these special furu‘ have no 
religious grounds, or that they are opposed to the Qur’an or the 
Sunna, whereas the very opposite is in fact the case. 
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Article 140 

The Sunna of the Holy Prophet has been recorded and transmit- 
ted by a group of his companions for future generations; his 
speech, his declarations and his actions are all so many divine 
evidences and are to be followed. Therefore, if a companion 
should relate a saying of the Prophet, and the requisite condi- 
tions of verification are fulfilled, it is to be accepted and acted 
upon accordingly. 

Likewise, should a companion shed light on the meaning of 
some word in the Qur’an, or relate some event relevant to the age 
in which the prophetic mission was being accomplished, or some 
other matter, his narration is to be accepted, once the requisite 
conditions of verification are fulfilled. 

But if a companion mentions some opinion or inference of his 
own in respect either of a Qur’anic verse or a hadith, or if some 
saying of his is transmitted and it is not clear whether this is a 
saying of the Prophet or his own opinion, then this will not be 
regarded as an evidence, since the opinion of one mujtahid does 
not carry any evidential weight for other mujtahids. Thus, when it 
comes to acting on the basis of these sayings, one must distin- 
guish carefully between those statements of a companion 
pertaining to his own 7tihad and opinion, on the one hand, and 
those statements which relate the sayings of the Prophet, on the 
other. The Imami Shi‘a act on those statements of the compan- 
ions which relate some aspect of the Sunna of the Prophet. 


Article 141 
It is incumbent upon each Muslim to attain certainty in respect of 
those principles in which he has faith. It is not permitted to fol- 
low others without being certain of these principles oneself. Insofar 
as these principles of faith are few in number, and the intellect 
has access to clear evidence regarding each of them, the attain- 
ment of certainty in respect of these essential theological principles 
will be straightforward for most persons. But the applications of 
these principles, along with the different juristic rulings, are of a 
more voluminous nature, knowledge of which presupposes 
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extensive preliminary study, such as is beyond the scope of most 
people. Thus, the majority of people, according to the dictates of 
human nature and the opinion of the wise alike, must refer to the 
mujtahids and scholars for guidance as regards the rulings of the 
Shari‘a, and thereby accomplish correctly their religious 
obligations. 

In principle, man is a knowing agent, that is, his actions are 
based on a foundation of knowledge; should he gain knowledge 
himself, so much the better, but failing this, he receives help from 
the knowledge of others. Here we must note carefully that follow- 
ing a fully qualified mujtahid is an expression of the principle of 
referring to a specialist, and as such, has nothing to do with the 
fanatical and unthinking ‘following’ of the kind that flows from 
nationalism, racism or other forms of extremism. 


VII. SOME CONTESTED LEGAL RULINGS 


The religion of Islam is composed of belief (“knowledge of real- 
ity’), and law (‘commands and prohibitions’); these two elements 
are also expressed as usul al-din (‘principles of religion’) and furu‘ 
al-din (‘details of religion’). In the discussions above, we have tried 
to show the rational basis of some of the fundamental Shi‘l be- 
liefs, and we have explained the Shi perspective on the means of 
establishing the credibility of the hadiths of the Prophet and the 
ahl al-bayt. Now it is necessary to allude briefly to the juristic method 
of the Shi‘a, and to call attention to some of the issues in their 
jurisprudence which evince a distinctively Shi‘i perspective. 


Article 142 


Ablution (Wudi?) 
We are all aware that the ablution (wudw’) is one of the pre-requi- 
sites of performing the salat prayer. We read in the Stra al-Ma’ida 


(v:7): 


O ye who believe, when ye rise up for prayer, wash your faces, and your 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads and your feet up to the ankles. 
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In the first sentence, ‘wash your faces, and your hands up to the 
elbows,’ the word aydzy used here is the plural of yad, meaning 
‘hand’. Now, in the first place, this word in the Arabic language is 
used in different ways: sometimes it refers only to the fingers of 
the hand, sometimes it means the fingers up to the wrists, some- 
times it means the fingers up to the elbow, and finally, sometimes 
it means the whole arm, from the fingertips right up to the shoul- 
der. Secondly, the part of the hands that must be washed for the 
ablution extends from the fingers to the elbow, as the Qur’an 
says, clarifying the precise region to be washed, up to the elbows. 
Thus, the word 7a, in the phrase “Ja l-marafiq’ (‘up to the elbows’), 
clarifies the part of the arms to be washed, not how the arms are 
to be washed (for example, from the elbow downwards or from 
the hand downwards). Rather, the manner of washing is to be 
connected with the customs and traditions of the people; now, 
the most common way of cleaning something is to do so from the 
top downwards. For instance, if a doctor were to order that the 
leg of a sick person be washed from the knee, it would be washed 
from the knee downwards, not inversely, from the foot to the knee. 
Thus, the Imami Shi‘a believe that in the ablution, the face and 
the arms should be washed from up down, and not the other way 
around. 

Another contested issue is that of wetting the feet in the ablu- 
tion. According to Shi‘ figh, the feet are to be wiped with water 
and not washed; the reason for this, in brief, is that the verse quoted 
indicates that the one wishing to pray has to perform two duties 
in respect of the ablution: the first is to wash (ghus/) the face and 
the arms; and the second is to wipe (mash) the head and the feet. 
This becomes clear upon comparing the two sentences of the verse: 
‘Wash your faces, and your hands up to the elbows’and ‘wipe your heads, 
and your feet up to the ankles... .”;Were we to present these two sen- 
tences to an Arabic-speaker, who was not aware of any particular 
juristic opinions on the matter, he would say without hesitation 
that, according to this verse, our duty is to wash our face and arms, 
and to wipe our heads and our feet. 

As regards grammatical principles, the word arjulakum (‘your 
feet’) must follow the word ru’ustkum both of which are to be wiped; 
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one cannot refer the word arjulakum back to the act of washing by 
making it follow the word aydizyakum (‘your hands’). Thus, it is 
necessary to conclude that as between the word arjulakum and 
aydiyakum there is the obstructing sentence, ‘so wipe your heads’, so 
there can be no conjunction between the two in terms of the prin- 
ciples of Arabic language; any attempt to make such a conjunction 
will lead to an erroneous meaning being attached to the verse. 

It might also be noted in passing that whether we adopt one or 
the other of the two possible readings of the verse, the reading of 
jarr or that of nasb, the meaning remains the same, the word 
arjulakum still being ruled over by the property pertaining to 
ru’usikum.5? 

Verified narrations from the Imams of the ahi al-bayt indicate 
that the ablution is made up of two parts: two ‘washings’ and two 
‘wipings’. Imam Baqir, in the course of describing the ablution 
performed by the Prophet relates that he wiped his feet. 

It is worth noting that it is not just the Imams of the ahl al-bayt 
who performed this act of wiping of the feet; a group of compan- 
ions and Muslims of the second generation also did the same. But 
for various reasons that are detailed and commented upon in 
books of figh, a number of Muslims among the Sunnis replaced 
the act of wiping with that of washing the feet. 


Article 143 


Prostration in Prayer 

The Shi‘a are of the belief that, in the salat prayer, one must make 
the prostration on the earth, or on whatever may be on it, so long 
as the material on the ground not be made out of a substance 
that can be worn or eaten; prostration on anything else, when 
one has the choice, is not considered correct. This matter has 
been made clear in a hadith that the Sunnis also record in their 
books: “The earth (al-ard) has been made for me a place of pros- 
tration (masjid)53 and a means of purification (fahur).’54 The word 
tahur, which envisages the tayammum,55 shows that what is meant 
by al-ard in the saying is the natural substance of the earth, stone 
and the like. 
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Imam Sadiq said: ‘The prostration is allowed only on the earth, 
or on what grows from the earth, except that which can be eaten 
or worn.’5° 

It was the general practice of the Muslims at the time of the 
Prophet to make their prostration on the ground of the mosque, 
which was covered by gravel and sand. During hot weather, when 
making the prostration on hot stones was difficult, they used to 
take up some gravel in their hands, hold it until it cooled, and 
then, when the time for prayer came, they would place that hand- 
ful of gravel before them and make the prostration on it. The 
companion, Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari said: ‘I was praying the 
noon prayer with the Prophet; I had a handful of gravel that I was 
moving from one hand to the other until it cooled, and made the 
prostration on it when the time for prayer came.’57 

One of the Prophet’s companions was avoiding getting his fore- 
head rubbed into the earth; the Prophet said to him: ‘Make your 
forehead dusty with earth!’ 58 Likewise, if someone were by chance 
to prostrate upon a part of the cloth of his turban, the Prophet 
would take the material away from underneath the forehead.59 

These hadiths all bear witness to the fact that at the time of the 
Prophet it was incumbent on the Muslims to make prostration 
upon the earth or stone, and they did not prostrate on carpets, 
cloth or even the material of their turbans. But it was later re- 
vealed to the Prophet that prostration could also be made on mats 
of straw and reed, and many narrations indicate that the Prophet 
did prostrate on such materials.°° 

Of course, in times of necessity, some companions used to pros- 
trate on part of their clothes, as Anas b. Malik says: “We used to 
pray with the Prophet. Whenever one of us was prevented from 
prostrating on the earth, he would prostrate upon part of his tur- 
ban or on a part of his clothes.’°! 

Therefore, the Shi‘a have always felt themselves bound to main- 
tain the principle of prostrating only upon the earth and what 
grows naturally from it, that is, reed, straw and the like, while avoid- 
ing any substances that are either worn or eaten. If they insist 
upon prostrating only upon such surfaces, it is for these reasons. 
It would indeed be advantageous for all mosques in the world 
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where Muslims pray to be built in such a manner that enables the 
followers of all the madhhabs of Islam to accomplish their respec- 
tive duties in an appropriate and dignified manner. 

In conclusion, we should not omit to mention the following 
point: stones and earth are ‘prostrated upon’ (masjudun alayhi) 
and not ‘prostrated to’ (masjudun lahu); for it is sometimes wrongly 
supposed that the Shi‘a actually prostrate éo their stones! In truth, 
like all Muslims, prostration is solely to God. Our humility and 
effacement before the divine presence is given outward expres- 
sion by this act of placing the forehead on the earth, while in the 
heart one says: “Where is this dust, and where is the Lord of the 
Worlds!’ 


Article 144 


Times of Prayer 

It is incumbent upon every Muslim to pray five times a day, at 
times prescribed by the Qur’an and the Sunna: from noon to sun- 
set is the period for the zuhr and ‘asr prayers; from sunset to the 
late night is the period for the maghrib and ‘“ish@ prayers; and 
from first light to sunrise is the time for the fajr prayer. 

The Shi‘a believe that in the period between noon and sunset, 
both the zuhrand the ‘asr prayers can be prayed together, the first 
four units of prayer pertaining to zuhrand the second set of four 
to ‘asr. Therefore, one is allowed to pray these two sets of prayers 
any time within the prescribed period, without necessarily having 
to pray each separately, at the preferred time; however, it is better 
to separate the two and pray each at the preferred time, as we 
shall explain below.®? 

Imam Baair said: ‘When the sun begins to decline, the time for 
the zuhr and the ‘asr begins; and when the sun sets, the time for 
the maghrib and the ‘ish@ begins.’°3 

Imam Sadiq said: ‘When the sun reaches its height, the time 
for both the zuhrand the ‘asr prayers begins, except that the zuhr 
prayer must be said before the ‘asr. You are able to perform the 
prayers any time before the sun sets.’°4 
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Imam Baqir relates that the Prophet used to pray the zuhrand 
the ‘asr prayers together, without there being any reason or spe- 
cial circumstances for doing so.°5 

In principle, the permissibility of joining the two prayers to- 
gether is agreed upon, in certain circumstances, by all schools of 
figh. On the days of Arafat and Muzdalifa [during the Hajj], all 
are agreed that the two prayers of zuhrand ‘asr, as well as maghrib 
and “isha@’, can be joined together; likewise, a majority of the Sunnis 
accept the joining of the prayers when travelling. What distin- 
guishes the Shi‘a from the other schools is that they go one step 
further. Based on the reasons given above—and despite uphold- 
ing the principle that it is preferable to pray the prayers separately 
and at their respective, specific times—they accept the permissi- 
bility ofjoining the prayers together in an unconditional manner. 
The wisdom of this position, as is evident in the hadiths brought 
forth in this regard, derives from the principle of making the reli- 
gion of Islam easy to practise for the Muslims. For the Prophet 
himself, on numerous occasions, in the absence of any reason 
(such as travelling or sickness, and so on), prayed the two prayers 
together in order to make the burden of the religion light for his 
community, allowing him who so wishes to pray the prayers to- 
gether, and him who so wishes to pray them separately. 

In his Sahih, Muslim relates: “The Messenger of God prayed 
the zuhr and the ‘asr together, and the maghnib and the ‘“isha@’ to- 
gether, without his being a traveller or in fear [of being attacked 
by the enemy in war-time].’°° 

The wisdom of this position is revealed in certain narrations; 
in one such we read: “The Prophet joined together the zuhr and 
the ‘asr, and the maghrib and the “isha. When asked about this, he 
said: I did this lest my community find hardship [in the perform- 
ance of the obligatory duties of Islam].’°7 

There are more than twenty-one narrations in the collections 
of sound hadiths that pertain to the Prophet’s joining together of 
the two sets of prayers, some of them relate to times of travel, 
others to times of sickness, stormy weather and times when one is 
not travelling. The wisdom behind this practice, as seen above, 
derives from the principle of avoiding hardship and making the 
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duties of religion easy to accomplish. It is on this principle that 
the Shi‘l school have made it permissible to join the two sets of 
prayer together in an unconditional manner. The way the two 
prayers are joined is just the same as the way in which they are 
joined, for all Muslims, when travelling and at the occasions of 
Arafat and Muzdalifa [during the Hajj]. 

It is sometimes thought that the reason for joining the two 
prayers together is that the zuhr prayer be prayed at the last possi- 
ble time (within the preferred period, that is, when the shadow of 
the sun-dial’s pointer is the same length as itself), and that the 
‘asr be then prayed at the very beginning of its preferred time. In 
such a way, the one praying will be able to pray each prayer within 
the preferred time, the one at the end of its period and the other 
at the beginning of its period. But such an idea contradicts the 
meaning of the narrations. For, as has been said, the way in which 
the prayers are to be joined is the way they are joined by all Mus- 
lims at Arafat and Muzdalifa. In other words, at Arafat, both the 
zuhr and the ‘asr are prayed together at the time of zuhr, and at 
Muzdalifa, both the maghrib and the ‘ish@ are prayed together at 
the time of ‘“ish@.®® Thus, for one who would join the two sets of 
prayers, it is this mode of joining the prayers performed by the 
Prophet that must be carried out; one cannot pray one prayer at 
the end of its preferred period and then the other at the begin- 
ning of its preferred period. 

In some of the narrations, the wisdom of joining the prayers is 
presented in terms of the ease and comfort of the community, in 
others in terms of relief of difficulty; the principal point is that 
the one who prays should be allowed to decide for himself whether 
to join the two sets of prayers together, for the sake of relieving 
him of any difficulty. Also, one should note, on the basis of this 
explanation of the joining together of prayers, that the Prophet 
did not bring something new, insofar as a mode of joining the 
prayers was already permitted, even prior to his own action of 
joining the prayers: every Muslim could pray the zuhrat the end 
of its period and the ‘asrat the beginning of its period. 

The fugah@ [jurists] of Shi‘ism have written extensively on this 
matter, and those interested can consult their treatises of figh. 
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Article 145 


Temporary Marriage (Mut‘a) 

Shil figh, on the foundations of the guidance provided by the 
Qur’an and Sunna, considers two types of marriage as being valid: 
‘permanent marriage’ which needs no comment, and ‘temporary 
marriage’ or mut‘a, which can be commented on as follows. 

A man and a woman who are not prevented by religious rea- 
sons (such as being related by blood or in terms of a common 
foster-mother) from marrying one another can, after agreeing 
upon a dowry and for a specified period of time, enter into wed- 
lock; and after the elapse of the specified time, they separate from 
one another, without there being any need for the formalities of 
divorce. If in the meantime they have any offspring, these chil- 
dren are licit and are entitled to receive inheritance from both 
parents. After the specified period of time has elapsed, the woman 
must observe the period of ‘“idda (seclusion) as prescribed in the 
Shari‘a; and if pregnant, she must wait until after the birth of the 
baby, and then she has the right to marry another man. 

Temporary marriage is, in essence, at one with permanent 
marriage, and all the rules pertaining to the latter apply to the 
former. However, there are certain important differences between 
the two, and these can be summarized as follows: (a) the specifi- 
cation of a period of time in the case of temporary marriage, and 
(b) the absence of any need to pay alimony at the end of the 
specified period of a temporary marriage. 

Since Islam is the final and most comprehensive religion, it 
must provide a solution for crises relating to sexuality. Let us take, 
for example, the case of a young man living away from his own 
country, either studying or else trying to find work, and he does 
not have the means to enter into a permanent marriage. What 
should he do? He has to choose one of the following three op- 
tions: either exert self-control and deprive himself of sexual 
pleasure; or enter into illicit affairs with immoral women; or make 
use of the possibility of temporary marriage, according to strict 
conditions, with a virtuous lady. 

It is clear that there is no fourth option for such a person. 
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Needless to say, we do not mean to imply that temporary mar- 
riage only applies in such circumstances; only that this kind of 
situation indicates well the religious wisdom behind the rule.®9 

It should be noted also that in the systems of figh of other schools 
of Islam a type of permanent marriage is allowed which, in real- 
ity, is but a form of temporary marriage: this is a marriage in which 
a man and woman marry, but either one or both of them know 
that after a certain time they must be divorced and separate from 
each other. The permissibility of such a marriage is equivalent to 
the permissibility of temporary marriage; only the names differ. 

The Qur’an and Sunna alike indicate the religious validity of 
temporary marriage. The Qur’an says: 


And those [women] from whom ye seek satisfaction [by marrying them], 
give unto them their portions as a duty ... (Sura al-Nisa’, Iv:24) 


Nearly all commentators of the Qur’an are in agreement that this 
verse relates to temporary marriage. In principle, there is no doubt 
that such marriage was permitted in [early] Islam; if there is any 
disagreement, it is over the question of whether the ruling that 
allowed temporary marriage had been abrogated or not. Narra- 
tions from both Shi‘i and Sunni sources show that this ruling had 
not been abrogated by the Qur’an or by the Prophet, but that it 
was prohibited for certain reasons in the time of the second cal- 
iph [‘Umar]. From the very words of the caliph in which he makes 
his judgement on the matter, it is clear that the practice was both 
permitted and current in the time of the Prophet, and indicates 
that his prohibition of it is based only on his own opinion. His 
words were as follows: ‘O people, three things were current in the 
time of the Prophet which I now forbid and prohibit, and I pun- 
ish [whosoever practises them]: temporary marriage, marriage 
during Hajj, and the exhortation hayya ‘ala khayri’-amal | “hasten 
unto the best act,” said as part of the call to prayer].’7° 

It is strange that to this day the caliph’s prohibition as regards 
the first and last issues has remained in place, but marriage dur- 
ing Hajj—contrary to the caliph’s wish—is being practised by all 
Muslims. The meaning of marriage during Hajj is that a pilgrim 
to the Ka‘ba, during the period between his performance of ‘Umra 
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and the rites of the Hajj, leaves the state of ihram [the ‘pilgrim- 
state’ ], thus rendering permissible those things that are prohibited 
in the state of ihram. 

Clear evidence of the fact that the Prophet had never banned 
temporary marriage is also provided by the following narration. 
Bukhari relates that ‘Imran b. Hasin said: ‘The verse relating to 
temporary marriage was revealed; at the time of the Prophet we 
used to practise it. No verse banning it was ever revealed, nor did 
the Prophet ever prohibit it in his lifetime. Then, a man said what 
he wanted in regard to it from his own opinion.’”’ The reference 
here is to the prohibition promulgated by the second caliph. 


Article 146 


Folding Hands in Prayer 
The folding of hands in front by one who is praying is considered 
an innovation (bid‘a) and is forbidden in Imami ftgh. Imam ‘Ali 
said: “The Muslim should not fold his hands in front of him while 
praying, standing before God; [for, should he do so] he would be 
like the disbelieving fire-worshippers. 7? 

Abt Hamid al-Sa‘adi, a great companion, reported in front of 
a group of other companions—including such figures as Aba 
Hurayra, Sahl Sa‘adi, Abu Usayd Sa‘adi, Abt Qutada, Harith b. 
Rub‘ and Muhammad b. Muslima—the precise manner in which 
the Prophet prayed, naming all the most subtle as well as the most 
basic recommended practices; but he said nothing about such a 
practice as the folding of one’s hands in front of one.73 

It is clear, then, that if the Prophet had prayed in such a man- 
ner, even occasionally, he [Aba Hamid al-Sa‘adi] would have 
mentioned it, or at least, those present would have done so. Simi- 
lar hadiths to this one have been transmitted to us from Imam 
Sadiq, through Hammad b. ‘Isa, and are recorded in our books of 
Hadith.74 

We can also usefully take note of the hadith of Sahl b. Sa‘d 
which tells us, implicitly, that the folding of the hands in the prayer 
came about after the Prophet’s death. He said: “The people were 
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ordered to do so’75 —if this action were ordered by the Prophet, 
the order would have been explicitly connected to him. 


Article 147 


Optional Congregational Prayer during Ramadan (Tarawih) 
The ¢arawth prayer is considered by some followers of the Prophet 
to be a recommended practice. In Shi‘ figh, it is recommended 
that one perform one thousand units of prayer during the nights 
of the month of Ramadan. But performing these prayers in con- 
gregation is considered to be an innovation, for these prayers 
should be said individually in the mosque, or better still, at home. 
Zayd b. Thabit relates that praying at one’s home is better than 
praying at the mosque, except for the obligatory prayers, the per- 
formance of which in congregation, at the mosque, is deemed 
mustahabb (‘recommended’).7° 

Imam Baqir said: ‘Those prayers which are mustahabb [as 
opposed to those which are wajib, ‘obligatory’, namely, the five 
daily prayers] cannot be performed in congregation; every kind 
of innovation is a source of straying, and leads to the Fire.’77 Imam 
Rida also mentions in his treatise, which is concerned with 
doctrines and practices, that mustahabb prayers cannot be 
performed in congregation, and if they are, it is a bid‘a.78 

As is clear from the unfolding of the history of the congrega- 
tional tarawth prayer, which is current today among the Sunnis, it 
has been given religious status by ijtzhad operating on the basis of 
personal opinion; so it is given by the Sunnis the label bid‘a hasana 
(‘a good innovation’). Those wishing to research this point fur- 
ther can consult the books mentioned in the note below.79 


Article 148 


The Tax of One-Fifth (Khums) 

All the fugah@ of Islam are of the belief that spoils obtained in 
war should be divided amongst the warriors, but a fifth of all spoils 
is to be given for certain other purposes, as the following verse 
states: 
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And know that whatever ye take as spoils of war, then verily, a fifth thereof 
as for God, and for the Messenger, and for the kinsmen, and orphans, and 
for the needy and the wayfarer ... (Sara al-Anfal, vii: 41) 


The fuqah@ of Shi‘ism differ from those of other schools in 
that the latter regard this ‘fifth’ (khums) as being confined to spoils 
of war, and do not believe in giving over this share in any other 
circumstances, arguing that this verse relates only to spoils of war. 
But this position is incorrect, from two points of view. 

Firstly, in the Arabic language, anything that one obtains with- 
out having worked for it, is referred to as ghanima, and the word is 
not restricted in its application only to the ghanima obtained in 
war. As Ibn Manzur says: ‘Al-ghunm is the obtaining of a thing 
without [having had to] toil [for it]."°° The Qur’an also brings in 
this word when describing the blessings of Paradise: 


With God are plenteous spoils ...(Stara al-Nisa’, Iv: 94) 


In principle, ghanima should be seen in contrast with gharama (in- 
demnity). When someone is forced to pay an indemnity or 
reparation in the form of a sum of money, this will be called a 
gharama; if one receives the profit thereof, it will be called a 
ghanima. 

Therefore, there is no reason for restricting the import of this 
verse to the spoils of war alone, nor can one make such a restric- 
tion simply on account of the verse being revealed after the Battle 
of Badr. The law of the khums applies universally to profits made, 
and is not confined to the circumstances in which the verse was 
revealed. 

Secondly, certain narrations make it clear that the Prophet 
made the khums tax obligatory in respect of all types of profit. A 
group from the tribe of ‘Abd al-Qays came to the Prophet and 
said: ‘Between us and you there is the forbidding barrier of the 
polytheists, and it is only during the sacred months that we are 
able to come close to you. Make clear to us some orders which, if 
acted upon, will lead us to Paradise, orders that we can invite oth- 
ers to act on also.’ The Prophet said: ‘I give you the order of zman 
(faith) ,’ then he proceeded to explain zman: ‘To bear witness that 
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there is no god but God, to establish prayer, to give the poor-due, 
and to give one-fifth of your profits (maghnam).’** It is obvious 
that the meaning of maghnam in this hadith does not pertain to 
spoils of war, for the tribe in question lived in a place from which 
they could not easily make contact with the Prophet since, out of 
fear of the polytheists, they could not reach Medina, except dur- 
ing the sacred months. Such persons as these, surrounded as they 
were by the polytheists, did not have the power to fight them, and 
thus could not have given one-fifth of the spoils of war resulting 
therefrom. 

Also, there are narrations related of the Imams of the ahi al- 
bayt that show very explicitly the necessity of paying a tax of 
one-fifth on all profits, such that there is no room for ambiguity 
on this issue.*? 

These are some branches of figh in relation to which the Shi‘a 
have a particular perspective and mode of application. Of course, 
the points over which the Shi‘a differ with other schools are not 
limited to those which we have mentioned. For example, there 
are also differences of opinion on such matters as legacy and in- 
heritance.*3 But, in addition to taking into account the universal 
principles and rules that are held in common by the Shi‘a and the 
Sunnis, a close comparative analysis of figh, with special emphasis 
upon the lofty and verified perspectives of the family of the Rev- 
elation [that is, the ahl al-bayt], can help to reduce the gap between 
the Shi‘a and the Sunnis. 


Article 149 


The Shi‘i Contribution to Islamic Civilization 
The civilization of Islam owes its success to the ceaseless efforts of 
the Muslim umma. Many different peoples all over the world were 
fused into one community by the power of faith and belief, and 
exerted every effort in the cause of the lofty ideals of Islam. As a 
result, a glorious civilization was established, one to which hu- 
man society will forever be indebted. 

The Shi‘a played an effective part in the establishment of this 
brilliant civilization. It suffices to turn the pages of the books on 
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Islamic civilization and learning to see the degree to which the 
names of great Shi‘i luminaries shine forth. In literature and the 
literary sciences, for example, the foundations were laid by Imam 
‘Ali, and then developed by his disciple, Abt’l-Aswad Dw/ali, after 
whom there came other Shi‘i personalities, mostly living in Iraq, 
such as: Mazani (d.248/862), Ibn Sukayt (d.244/858), Abu Ishaq 
Nahwy (a companion of Imam Kazim), Khalil b. Ahmad Farahi, 
author of the book al-‘Ayn (d.170/786), Ibn Durayd, author of 
al-Jumhura (d.321/933), Sahib b. ‘Abbad, author of al-Muhit 
(d.386/996)—these and hundreds of other Shi‘i writers, who were 
the veritable repositories for their times of the literary sciences of 
philology, grammar, etymology, poetry and prosody. 

In the science of Qur’anic exegesis (éafszr), the first commen- 
tators after the Holy Prophet were Imam ‘Ali, the Imams of the 
ahl al-bayt and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (d.68/686), and then their 
disciples. And throughout the course of fourteen centuries they 
have written hundreds of commentaries on the Qur’an from dif- 
ferent angles. We can see the detailed history of this science, as it 
was developed by the Shiil exegetes, in the introduction of al- 
Tibyan by Shaykh Tasi. 

In the science of Hadith, we note that the Shi‘a preceded all 
other groups in Islam. During the period when the first caliphs 
prohibited the writing down of hadiths, the Shi‘a were already 
recording the Sunna of the Prophet both by way of writing and 
through their discourses. In this connection we ought to mention 
‘Abd Allah b. Abi Rafi‘, Rabi‘a b. Sami‘, ‘Ali b. Abi Rafi‘, 
companions of Imam ‘Ali, and then the many individuals among 
the disciples of Imam Sajjad (‘Ali b. al-Husayn), Imam Baqir and 
Imam Sadiq. The expansion of the science of Hadith in the pe- 
riod of Imam Sadiq reached such a point that Hasan b. ‘Ali 
al-Washsha’ said: ‘I saw nine hundred muhaddiths in the mosque 
of Kufa, all of them recounting thus: “Ja‘far b. Muhammad [al- 
Sadiq] reported ...”’>4 

In the domain of figh, the most outstanding mujtahids were 
trained in the school of the Imams of the ahi al-bayt: Aban b. 
Taghallub (d.141/758), Zarara b. A‘yin (d.150/767), Muhammad 
b. Muslim (d.150/767), Safwan b. Yahya Biilli, author of thirty 
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books (d.210/825,); and hundreds of other highly capable and 
learned scholars, such as Shaykh Mufid, Sayyid Murtada, Shaykh 
Tasi, Ibn Idris, Muhaqgqiq al-Hilli, ‘Allama Halli, who have all left 
behind precious works as testimony to their knowledge and 
learning. 

It was not only in such domains of knowledge that the Shi‘a 
contributed in such a dedicated way; they have also made worthy 
and profound contributions to other branches of knowledge, such 
as history, biography, science, poetry and literature. It would not 
be possible to name all of these figures in a book such as this. 

What has been mentioned so far pertains to the transmitted 
(naqlt) sciences; but in the intellectual (‘aqlz) sciences, such as 
theology and philosophy also, the Shi‘a excel, given the great value 
placed on the role of the intellect in Shi‘ism. Assisted by the in- 
spired sayings of Imam ‘Ali and his inerrant progeny, the Shi‘a 
have exerted themselves intellectually to the utmost in the 
endeavour to clarify Islamic beliefs. The Islamic world has been 
graced with Shi theologians of the most distinguished calibre 
and philosophers of the highest rank; and Shi’ theological 
perspectives have produced one of the most brilliant schools of 
theology in Islam, which, in addition to making use of the primary 
sources of the Qur’an and Sunna, has also taken full advantage of 
the intellect and human wisdom. 

One of the foundations of a scientific civilization is knowledge 
of the natural world and its laws; and in the time of Imam Sadiq, 
one of his disciples by the name of Jabir b. Hayyan attained such 
a degree of knowledge in the sciences of nature that he is today 
regarded as the founding father of the science of chemistry. And 
in the science of geography, Ahmad b. Abi Ya‘qub, known as al- 
Ya‘qubi (d.290/901) was the first ‘geographer’, who travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of the Islamic world and wrote 
the book al-Baladan. 

These diverse efforts by so many learned members of the Shi‘i 
community have continued from the very first Islamic century 
through to our own times; so much so that today there are a great 
number of seminaries, colleges and universities that have been 
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established all over the world that continue to serve the cause of 
knowledge and learning for the good of all mankind. 

What we have said here has been but a brief allusion to the 
part played by Shi‘ism in the cultivation of Islamic science and 
civilization; to gain a more complete picture, the reader should 
refer to the many books on this subject.*5 


Article 150 


A Plea for Muslim Unity 

The Imami Shi‘a do not regard differences in juristic details as 
undermining Islamic brotherhood or as precluding the solidarity 
of the Muslims as a unified community. They believe that by en- 
gaging in scholarly debate, in a calm atmosphere, many of the 
intellectual and jurisprudential differences and difficulties can 
be resolved. In principle, human society is characterized by the 
fact that there will always be differences of opinion. Closing the 
door of intellectual debate and enquiry to the intelligentsia causes 
the swift demise of knowledge and learning, for it cannot but erode 
intellectual thought and reflection. Our great predecessors, in all 
ages, tried always to illuminate and assimilate the eternal and 
unchanging truths through intellectual and religious debate; and, 
as regards action, they attempted always to uphold and enhance 
the unity, the solidarity and the integrity of the Muslim wmma. 


Notes 


Translator’s Foreword 

1. The Arabic commentary is entitled Mafahim al-Quran (Qom, 
1413/1992); and the Persian commentary, Manshur-i javid-i Quran 
(Qom, 1984-99). His biography of the Prophet has been translated into 
English under the title, The Message—The Holy Prophet of Allah (Tehran, 
n.d) and his biography of Imam ‘Ali, Furugh-i vilayat (Tehran, 1378 Sh./ 
1999) is currently being translated into English. 

2. Shi‘ism was the officially adopted creed of the Safavids who estab- 
lished their rule over Iran in 907/1501; the large-scale adoption of 
Shi‘ism by the hitherto predominantly Sunni population of the country 
dates from this time. See R.M. Savory, Iran under the Safavids (London, 
1980) and S.H. Nasr, ‘Religion in Safavid Persia’, Iranian Studies, 7 (1974), 
pp. 271-86. 

3. See the following articles by S.H. Nasr on this important conflu- 
ence of different streams of thought in the world of Iranian Shi‘ism: 
‘Spiritual Movements, Philosophy and Theology in the Safavid Period’, 
in The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 6, The Timurid and Safavid Periods, ed. 
P. Jackson and L. Lockhart (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 656-97; ‘The School 
of Ispahan’, in M.M. Sharif, ed., A History of Muslim Philosophy (Wiesbaden, 
1966), vol. 2, pp. go4—32; ‘The Metaphysics of Sadr al-Din Shirazi and 
Islamic Philosophy in Qajar Iran’, in C.E. Bosworth and C. Hillenbrand, 
eds, Qajar Iran (Edinburgh, 1983), pp. 177-98. See also H. Dabashi, 
‘Mir Damad and the Founding of the School of Isfahan’, in S.H. Nasr 
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and O. Leaman, eds, History of Islamic Philosophy (London, 1996), vol. 1, 
Pp- 597-634. 

4. A few examples of specific in-depth studies may be usefully re- 
ferred to here: 

a) As regards the philosophical and mystical aspects of Shi‘ism, we 
have the excellent studies by H. Corbin, especially his magisterial work 
En Islam iranien (Paris, 1971-72), 4 vols, the first of which is devoted 
entirely to exploring these aspects of the Twelver Shi‘ tradition in gen- 
eral; and M.A. Amir-Moezzi, The Divine Guide in Early Shiism: The Sources 
of Esotericism in Islam, trans. D. Streight (Albany, N.Y., 1994). 

b) On the plane of popular piety, the work by Mahmoud Ayoub, 
Redemptive Suffering in Islam (The Hague, 1978) is a revealing study of a 
central dimension of Shi‘i devotional life, the commemoration of the 
martyrdom of the grandson of the Prophet, the third Imam, Husayn b. 
“Ali. 

c) On Shi‘i messianic ideals, A.A. Sachedina’s Islamic Messianism: The 
Idea of the Mahdi in Twelver Shi‘ism (New York, 1981) is a useful, if some- 
what controversial, theoretical complement to the historical work by 
Jassim Hussain on the same theme, The Occultation of the Twelfth Imam 
(London, 1982). 

d) Etan Kohlberg’s Belief and Law in Imami Shi‘ism (Aldershot, 1991) 
offers a very useful overview of doctrinal and legal themes, many of which 
figure in the present book. 

e) In terms of history, S.H.M. Jafri’s The Origins and Early Development 
of Shi‘a Islam (Beirut, 1979) gives a good overview of both the doctrinal 
and historical roots of the tradition. 

f) Farhad Daftary’s comprehensive study, The Isma‘ilis: Their History 
and Doctrines (Cambridge, 1990), makes a major contribution to the con- 
temporary understanding of the Isma‘ili branch of Shi‘ism. 

g) The Fatimids and their Traditions of Learning by Heinz Halm (Lon- 
don, 1997) offers an illuminating insight into the rich intellectual 
traditions inaugurated by the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt, including such 
abiding scholarly institutions as the al-Azhar in Cairo. 

5. See the concise but informative Shiism by Heinz Halm (Edinburgh, 
1991). The two anthologies of original texts selected from Shi‘ tradi- 
tions of discourse, together with contemporary scholarly articles on these 
traditions, compiled and edited by S.H. Nasr, H. Dabashi and S.V.R. Nasr, 
are also extremely valuable contributions: Shi‘ism: Doctrines, Thought and 
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Spirituality (Albany, N.Y., 1988) and Expectations of the Millennium: Shi‘ism 
in History (Albany, N.Y., 1989). 

6. The books published in recent years by the Muhammadi Trust in 
London go some way towards filling this lacuna in Western languages; 
see for example the translation of the classic Shi‘i text (often referred to 
below in the current work), Kitab al-irshad: The Book of Guidance, by Shaykh 
Mufid, trans. I.K.A. Howard (London, 1981); M.R. al-Muzaffar, The Faith 
of Shi‘a Islam (London, 1983); and A Manual of Islamic Beliefs and Prac- 
tices (in 2 vols.), trans. and ed. K. Sadiq and A.M. Naqvi (London 1990, 
1992). Also important in this connection is ‘Allamah S.M.H. Tabataba’1’s 
Shiite Islam. trans. and ed. S.H. Nasr (Albany, N.Y., 1975). As regards 
the Isma‘ili tradition, a similar role is being played by The Institute of 
Ismaili Studies in London, among whose publications the following three 
works should be noted: Nasir Khusraw, Knowledge and Liberation, a new 
edition and English translation of Gushayish wa Rahayish, by F.M. Hunzai 
(London, 1998); Nasir al-Din Tussi, Contemplation and Action, a new edi- 
tion and English translation of Sayr wa Suluk, by S.J. Badakhchani 
(London, 1998), and A.R. Lalani, Early Shit Thought: The Teachings of 
Imam Muhammad al-Baqir (London, 2000). 

7. This seminal figure of the 7th/13th century will be frequently 
referred to in the present book. 

8. See in this connection the important recent work, offering a fresh 
interpretation of the earliest sources on the subject, by W. Madelung, 
The Succession to Muhammad: A Study of the Early Caliphate (Cambridge, 
1997). 

g. See Daftary, The Ismails, pp. 32-90, 580-93, for a good account 
of the process by which these groups crystallized. 

10. We can discount, for our present purposes, the Kaysaniyya, those 
who believed that the fourth Imam, after Husayn b. ‘Ali, was another 
son of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, namely, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, whose 
mother was not Fatima, and who was therefore not a descendant of the 
Prophet. The movement was soon absorbed within the developing Shi‘ 
tradition, but it remains important because of its connection with the 
earliest expression of certain key Shi‘i themes, such as messianism and 
occultation. See Halm, Shiism, pp. 16-20, for a concise account of this 
movement. 

11. See for more details the article ‘al-Zaidiya’ by R. Strothmann in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1st ed., vol. 4, pp. 1196-8, and R.B. Serjeant, ‘The 
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Zaydis’, in A.J. Arberry, ed., Religion in the Middle East (Cambridge, 1969), 
vol. 2, pp. 285-301. 

12. We are referring here to the larger of the two principal branches 
within the Isma‘li community, the Nizaris; for details on the smaller 
branch, the Musta‘li Tayyibis (for whom the Imam is in concealment 
(satr), and who are consequently led by a da? mutlaq, or ‘supreme sum- 
moner’), see Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, ch. 5. 

13. Translator’s note: The term ahl al-bayt (‘People of the Household’) 
signifies, in the first place, the five persons deemed to belong to the 
Prophet’s household during his own life, namely, himself, his daughter 
Fatima, his cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali, and their two sons, Hasan and 
Husayn; in the second place, the Imams descended from them. It also 
designates the school of thought associated with Shi‘ism. See Article 92 
below where the author discusses the term in relation to the key Qur’anic 
verse (Stira al-Ahzab, xxxuI:33) in which the term is mentioned. 


Chapter One: The Worldview of Islam 

1. In Islamic narrations, such persons are referred to as muhaddath 
(‘those who have been addressed’); this will be explained below. [Trans- 
lator’s note: see also the explanation of this term in the article ‘The 
Term “Muhaddath” in Twelver Shi‘ism’, in Kohlberg, Belief and Lau, v, 
pp: 39-47-] 

2. The purification of the soul from all sin and defilement gives rise 
to certain kinds of inspiration, some of which can also be regarded as 
means of knowledge. 

3. The sending forth of Messengers, the specifying of their inheri- 
tors, the revival of the dead—all of these are manifestations of divine 
activity. 

4. ‘Truly God possesses two evidences which He has imposed upon 
mankind: an outward evidence and an inward evidence. The outward 
one comprises the Messengers, the Prophets and the Imams; and the 
inward one is the intellect.’ al-Kulayni, a/-Usul min al-kaft (Beirut, 1401/ 
1980), vol. 1, p. 16. 

5. See also, in this connection, Sura al-Baqara, I: 102 and 249, and 
Sara Al ‘Imran, 11: 49 and 166; for further information, see the books of 
Qur’anic commentary and theology, such as ‘Allama Tabataba’1, al-Mizan 
(Beirut, 1393/1973), vol. 1, p. 72. 
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6. Nahj al-balagha, compiled by al-Sharif al-Radi (Qom, 1395/1975), 
Saying no. 190. 

7. Shaykh Sadiq, Kitab al-tawhid (Qom, 1398/1978), ch. 53, hadith 
no. g. 

8 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo, n.d.), vol. 2, p. 54; Muhammad 
al-Bukhari, Sahih (Cairo, 1378/1957-58) vol. 2, Kitab al-jum‘a, ch. 11, 
hadith no. 2, p. 284. 

g Translator’s note: At this point, we are translating the term gqad@ 
wa qadar as ‘divine predestination’, as the phrase has this meaning in 
Persian, even though in the original Arabic the two words have different 
connotations, gad@ pertaining to the divine decree, and qadar to the 
‘measuring out’ of what is decreed. This distinction will be brought out 
below, when the author deals more fully with the whole issue of predes- 
tination, see Article 48ff. 

10. Nahj al-balagha, Letter no. 38. 

11. Hurral‘Amili, Was@il aLShi‘a (Beirut, 1403/1982), vol. 11, ch.12, 
Pp. 424. 

12. Ibid., ch. 4, p. 407. 

13. Ibid. 


Chapter Two: General Beliefs 

1. Shaykh Sadiq, Kitab al-tawhid, ch. 3, hadith no. 3. 

2. Translator’s note: The Sura al-Ikhlas, cxit:1-4, reads: ‘Say: He ts 
God, the One. God, the eternally Besought of all. He begets not, nor was begotten. 
And there is none like unto Him.’ 

3. Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi, al-Asfar al-arba‘a (Beirut, 1402/1981), vol. 
6, p. 135. 

4. Cited by Shaykh Sadiq in Kitab al-tawhid, ch. 11, hadith no. 1. 

5. Nahj al-balagha, sermon 1. Some erroneously refer to this point of 
view by the term mu‘attila [a theological term referring to those who 
strip God of all attributes and qualities], whereas in fact this term ap- 
plies to one who denies that the positive [divine] attributes pertain to 
the Essence of God; and from this point of view, one is compelled to 
empty, as it were, and thus deprive the Essence of God of all ontological 
attributes and perfections. This erroneous position has nothing to do 
with the conception of the oneness of the attributes with the Essence; 
rather, this conception of identity, even while affirming the attribution 
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to God of positive qualities, is also utterly devoid of the errors of several 
early thinkers who held that the attributes were additional to the Essence. 

6. We shall return to the subject of human freedom in the discus- 
sion on divine justice (‘adl). 

7. Translator’s note: The author seems to be implying the following 
idea, or principle of theodicy: since God is both absolute reality and 
infinite goodness, all that stems from Him cannot but be both real and 
good; evil is grasped in this light as a transient and thus relatively unreal 
phenomenon, one which acquires its appearance of reality only from its 
capacity to negate reality/goodness: that which negates reality can thus 
be grasped as ‘unreal’, hence the statement, ‘evil does not really enter 
into existence’. 

8. See Sura al-An‘am, vi:76-78. 

g. See Stra Yunus, x:18, and Sura al-Furqan, Xxv:55. 

10. See, among others, Stra al-Baqara, 11:21; Sara Ibrahim, xIv:30; 
Stra Saba’, XxxiIv:33; Stra al-Zumar, xxx1x:8; Sura Fussilat, x1:g. 

11. Translator’s note: The Arabic here is ‘fa’l-mudabbirati amran’. The 
reference, according to most interpretations, is to the angels. 

12. Translator’s note: The author is referring here to the late medi- 
eval Christian practice of selling ‘indulgences’, one of the key issues 
provoking Martin Luther’s protests against the Church, and thus an 
important element in the Protestant Reformation. 

13. Translator’s note: This distinction may also be viewed in terms of 
cataphatic (positive) and apophatic (negative) theology. One should not 
confuse the author’s distinction between jamal and jalal with another 
commonly encountered form which this distinction takes, that is, the 
divine attributes of wrath, rigour and power on the one hand, subsumed 
under jalal; and the attributes of mercy, gentleness and love on the other, 
subsumed under the category of jamal. 

14. Translator’s note: One might also mention in this connection Sura 
Fussilat, XL1:53: We shall show them Our signs on the horizons and in their 
souls until it becomes clear to them that He is the Truth. 

15. Shaykh Sadtq, Kitab al-tawhid, ch. 10, hadith no. 9. 

16. Ibid., ch. 9, hadith no. 15. 

17. Ibid., ch. 9, hadith no. g. 

18. al-Kulayni, al-Usul min al-kafi, vol. 1, p. 109. 

19. Nahj al-balagha, Sermon no. 184. 

20. Shaykh Sadiq, Kitab al-tawhid, ch. 30, hadith no. 2. 
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21. Nahj al-balagha, Sermon no. 179. 

22. Translator’s note: In Islamic religious sciences, naqlt knowledge, 
that is, knowledge transmitted by tradition, is contrasted with ‘agli knowl- 
edge, that knowledge to which the intellect has direct access. 

23. See in this regard also Sura al-Ra‘d, x11, 2; al-Sajda, xxxu, 4; al- 
A‘raf, VII, 54. 

24. Shaykh Sadiq, Kitab al-tawhid (ch. 61, hadith no.13, footnote 1). 

25. Translator’s note: The term ‘adliyya refers to both the Shi‘i and 
the Mu‘tazili schools which stress justice as one of their key theological 
principles. 

26. Translator’s note: The author is alluding here to classical Ash‘arite 
theology, according to which: That is just which God does, and it is just 
because He does it. 

27. The following explanation by the sage Nasir al-Din Tasi, in his 
Tajrid al-itiqad (Sidon, 1353/1934), concerns this intellectual proof: ‘If 
the means of proving good and evil were restricted to those means pro- 
vided by religious rulings alone, the good and evil of acts would, in a 
general manner, cease to have any meaning, since they could be proved 
neither by intellectual nor by religious means.’ (Maqsad 3, fasl 3, mas’ala 
1) Translator’s note: This can be commented upon as follows: religious 
rulings on what is good or evil are in accordance with the principles of 
good and evil; and these principles in turn are discernible by the intel- 
lect. If the intellect were intrinsically incapable of this discernment, then 
the principles of good and evil become meaningless, being unprovable 
either by the intellect or religion: an act commanded by God would then 
be ‘good’ not because it is an expression of the universal principle of 
goodness, but only because it has been commanded by God. 

28. Translator’s note: The question dialectically posed to himself by 
the author is intended to probe the implications of the principle of the 
intelligibility of good and evil: if God’s actions were to be evaluated in 
terms of the said principle, by being, as it were, ‘accountable’ to a higher 
principle—one that is posited by the human intellect—would it not be 
tantamount to subordinating God to man? The author’s response is in- 
tended to show that the question is ill-posed, since the supposition that 
God could perform an evil act is grasped as an impossibility by the intel- 
lect: itis an innate function of the intellect to discern the infinite wisdom 
and, thus, the unimpeachable goodness of God, from whom all princi- 
ples—spiritual, intellectual and moral—are derived. 
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29. Translator’s note: ‘Proof’ here translates the Arabic hujja, which 
has the combined meanings of proof, evidence and argument; in other 
words, the totality of the self-evident truth of the divine message, against 
which no sane or rational person can have a counter-argument or an 
excuse for failing to submit thereto. 

30. Nahj al-balagha, saying no. 287. 

31. Shaykh Sadiq, Kitab al-tawhid, ch. 60, hadith no. 28; Nahj al- 
balagha, Saying no. 88. 

32. Ahmad b. Zakariya b. Faris, Mugayis al-lugha (Cairo, n.d.), vol. 5, 
pp. 63, 93. See also Raghib al-Isfahani, al-Mufridat fi gharib al-Quran 
(Cairo, 1324/1906), on the two terms gada@ and qadar. 

33. al-Kulayni, al-Usul min al-ka/fi, vol. 1, p. 158. 

34. al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar (Beirut, 1403/1982), vol. 5, p. 96. 

35. Shaykh Sadtq, Kitab al-tawhid, ch. 59, hadith no. 8. 

36. Nahj al-balagha, Sermon no. 143. 

37. One who followed this procedure was Qaysar, the Roman Em- 
peror. See al-Tabari’s Ta’ rikh al-rusul wal-muluk (Beirut, 1408/1987), 
vol. 3, p. 240, for the events of the sixth year after the Hijra. 

38. Of course, divine revelation to the Prophet was not restricted to 
that brought about by the angel of revelation; there are other modes of 
revelation, as mentioned in Sara al-Shu‘ara’, XLU:51, and which was ad- 
dressed in Article 38 above. 

39. For a reference to this, see Rashid Rida, al-Wahy al-Muhammadi 
(Beirut, 1406/1985), p. 66. 

40. Translator’s note: We would prefer to translate the Arabic term 
“isma as ‘inerrancy’ in contrast to what one increasingly finds as its trans- 
lation, the word ‘infallibility’. Neither English word, however, fully 
conveys the sense of this important concept. One needs to understand 
also its literal meaning, that of ‘protection’, implicitly, against sin and 
deviation; thus also ‘impeccability’ (from Latin: im = not, peccare = to 
sin). Because of the inadequacy of the English translations it is better to 
retain the Arabic both as regards this word and its derivative, ma‘sum, 
the passive form, meaning one who has been rendered inerrant/impec- 
cable by God; this being, as will be seen below, an attribute of the Prophets 
and, according to the Shi‘a, of the Imams of the ahl al-bayt. 

41. Nasir al-Din Tusi, Tajrid al-i‘tiqad, maqsad 4, mas?ala 1. 

42. The judgement of wisdom in this regard is clear. Therefore, some 
of the reports concerning the Prophet Job, relating to his undergoing 
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the trial of various repulsive diseases, are not only in direct contradic- 
tion with the decisive judgement of the intellect, but also stand in 
opposition to various sayings of the Imams. Imam Sadiq relates on the 
authority of his illustrious forefathers: ‘The Prophet Job, throughout his 
illness, emitted no bad odour, nor did he become in any way ugly, nor 
did his body release any pus, blood or other substance such as might 
repel people. It is ever thus in the way of God for His Prophets and saints 
[never to be a source of repulsion for their people]. People distanced 
themselves from Job because of his poverty and his apparent weakness, 
but they were unaware of his lofty station in the divine proximity.’ (Shaykh 
Sadiq, al-Khisal (Qom, 1403/1982), vol. 1, hadith no. 107, p. 400). 
Naturally, any report that gives rise to an opposite view is unacceptable. 

43. Sayyid Murtada, Tanzih al-anbiy@ (Tabriz, 1290/1873); Fakhr al- 
Din Razi, ‘Jsmat al-anbiy@, (Jeddah, 1407/1986); Sobhani, Mafahim 
al-Qur’ an, vol. 5 (section on the “sma of the Prophets). 

44. al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar (Beirut, 1403/1982) vol. 70, p. 22. 

45. Imam ‘Ali says, as regards such people: ‘In relation to Heaven, 
such people are as those who have beheld it, and benefit from its graces; 
in relation to Hell, they are as those who have beheld it, and are under- 
going its punishment.’ Nahj al-balagha, Sermon no. 103. 

46. Then she pointed to him. They said: How can we talk to one who is in the 
cradle, a young boy? He spoke: Lo! I am the slave of Allah. He hath given me the 
Scripture and hath appointed me a Prophet. (Stra Maryam, X1x:2Q9) 

47. Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabarsi, Majma‘ al-bayan (Tehran, n.d.), vol. 
5» p- 387. 

48. See Suara al-Nahl, xv1:103. 

4g. al-Kulayni, al-Usul min al-kaft, vol. 1, p. 59. 

50. ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Hisham, al-Stra al-nabawiyya (Beirut, n.d.) vol. 
1, p. 209. 

51. Ibn Hisham, al-Szra al-nabawiyya, vol. 1, pp. 259-60. 

52. In this connection, see the book by Muhammad Sadiq Fakhr al- 
Islam, Anis al-a‘lam ft nusrat al-islam (Tehran, 1404/1983), where the 
references to the Prophet of Islam in the scriptures of the People of the 
Book have been collected. 

53. Sura Bani Isravil, Xvir:101. 

54. Stra Al ‘Imran, 11:49. 

55. Sura Bani Isra7il, Xvit:1. 

56. Sara Al ‘Imran, 11:61. 
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57. Translator’s note: The word al-nas can be translated either as 
‘mankind’ or as ‘people’. 

58. The verses relating to finality are not restricted to what has been 
cited here; there are six other types of proof-text in the Qur’an on this 
point. See Ja‘far Sobhani, Mafahim al-Qur’an, vol. 3, pp. 130-9. 

59. al-Bukhari, Sahzh, vol. 3, pp. 54, 58; Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Qushayri, 
Sahih (Cairo, n.d.), vol. 2, p. 323 and vol. 4, pp. 1375, 1871; Shaykh 
Sadiq, Amali (Beirut, 1400/1979) pp. 28, 47, 81; al-Majlisi, Bihar al- 
anwar, vol. 37, pp. 254-89; Muhammad b.‘Isa al-Tirmidhi, Sunan (Beirut, 
n.d.) vol. 2, p. 301; Ibn Hisham, Stra, vol. 4, p. 162; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
vol. 1, p. 174. 

60. Translator’s note: In the science of Hadith, mutawatir signifies 
the highest degree of authenticity that can be bestowed upon a saying of 
the Prophet, a saying which is confirmed by multiple chains of 
transmission. 

61. Translator’s note: [jtthad literally means ‘exertion’; in jurispru- 
dence, it refers to the effort made by a jurist through his own reasoning 
to deduce an appropriate ruling from the primary sources of the Shari‘a, 
where the ruling is not immediately and incontrovertibly evident from 
these sources. It is generally held that the ‘door’ of ijtihad was closed in 
the 4th/5th century AH for the Sunni schools, but the Shi‘i school have 
always kept the ‘door’ open, as the author will go on to discuss below. 

62. Gustav LeBon, Tamaddun-i islami wa gharb, Persian trans. of Js- 
lamic Civilization and the West (Tehran, 1376/1956), pp. 141-3. 

63. Nahj al-balagha, Sermon no. 3. 

64. Nahj al-balagha, Sermon no.171. 

65. The following authorities can be referred to regarding this mat- 
ter: 1) Fadl b. Shadhan, (d. 260/873 Au; he lived in the time of the 
Imams), Kitab al-ldah, p. 217; 2) Shaykh Sadi (d. 381/991), Kitab al- 
itiqadat, p. 93; 3) Shaykh Mufid (d. 413/1022), Majmu‘at al-ras@il, p. 
266; 4) Shaykh Murtada (d. 436/1044), Jawab al-mas@il al-tarabilsiyyat, 
5) Shaykh Tusi (d. 460/1067), Kitab al-tibyan, vol. 1, p. 3; 6) Shaykh al- 
Tabarsi (d. 548/1153), Majma‘ al-bayan (see his introduction where he 
clearly stresses the absence of any possibility of alteration with regard to 
the Qur’an); 7) Sayyid b. Tawis (d. 664/1265), Sa‘d al-su‘ud, p. 144 
(where he says: “The non-existence of alteration—such is the position of 
the Imamiyya); 8) ‘Allama Hilli (d. 726/1325), Ujubat al-mas@il al- 
mihn@ iyya, p. 121 (where he says: ‘This is the truth: that no addition or 
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diminution has been effected in regard to the Qur’an, and I seek protec- 
tion from God against speaking the word “alteration” (tahrif); for such 
an idea causes doubt to be cast on the miracle that was authentically 
transmitted to us by the Holy Prophet.’). 

66. See Ahmad al-Najashi, Rijal al-Najashi (Beirut, 1409/1988) vol. 
1, NO. 190, p. 211. 

67. al-Najashi, Rijal, vol. 1, no. 689, p. 96. 

68. Ayatollah Ruhollah Khumayni, Tahdhib al-usul (Qom 1405/1984), 
vol. 2, p. 96. 

69. Qaf. By the Glorious Quran ... (Stra Qaf, L:1); ... This is indeed a 
noble Quran, in a hidden Book (Sara al-Waqi‘a, Lv1:77—-78); Ya Sin. By the 
wise Quran... (Sura Ya Sin, XXXVI:1-2) 

70. Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, al-ltqgan fi “ulum al-Quran, (Cairo, 1387/ 
1967) vol. 11, p. 85. 

71. al-Kulayni, al-Usul min al-kafi, vol. 1, p. 241. 

72. Muhammad b. Hasan al-Saffar, Bas@ ir al-darajat (Tehran, 1380/ 
1960), p. 195. 

73. Translator’s note: See note 40 above for the meaning of ma‘sum 
and ‘isma. 

74. Translator’s note: It is important to recall, in the ensuing discus- 
sion, that the word khalifa literally means ‘successor’, and is not just the 
title of the leaders of the Muslim community after the Prophet’s death. 

75. al-Hasan b. Misa al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shi‘a (Beirut, 1405/1984), 
p. 17. 

76. ‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat al-Islamiyyin (Wiesbaden, 1980), 
vol. 1, p. 65. 

77. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa’l-nihal (Beirut, 1990), 
vol. 1, p. 131. 

78. Translator’s note: The author is referring here to, firstly, the idea 
that Shi‘ism was born as a protest movement against the installation of 
Abt Bakr as the caliph, an event that occurred immediately after the 
death of the Prophet at the assembly hall called the Saqifa of Bani Sa‘ada; 
and secondly, to the idea that Shi‘ism appeared only after the murder of 
the third Caliph, ‘Uthman, and the popular acclaim that swept ‘Ali into 
power as the fourth Caliph. See Jafri, Origins and Early Development of 
Shi‘a Islam, chapters 1-4 for extended discussion of the points being 
made here. 

79. Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, al-Durr al-manthur (Beirut, 1973), vol. 8, p. 
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589, as transmitted by Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, Ibn Sad al-Khudri, Ibn ‘Abbas 
and ‘Ali. 

80. Ibn Sina, al-Shif@ (Qom, n.d.), article 10 of the ilahiyyat, chapter 
5» Pp. 564. 

81. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 1, p. 159; al-Tabari, Ta’ rikh al-rusul wa't- 
muluk (Beirut, 1408/1986-7), vol. 2, p. 406; al-Tabari, Jami al-bayan 
(Beirut, 1980), vol. 19, pp. 74-5 (commentary on Sura al-Shu‘ara’, 
XXVI214). 

82. al-Bukhari, Sahzh, vol. 6, p. 3 (edition of 1314/1895-6), in the 
section on the war of Tabuk; Muslim, Sahih, vol. 7, p. 120, (chapter on 
the virtues of ‘Ali); Ibn Maja, Sunan (Beirut, 1975) vol. 1, p. 55, (chap- 
ter on the virtues of the companions); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 1, pp. 
173,175,177, 179, 182, 230; Ibn Hisham, Sera, vol. 4, p. 163. 

83. ‘And We bestowed upon him of Our Mercy his brother Aaron, a Prophet.’ 
(Sara Maryam, xIx:53). 

84. ‘And when Moses said to his brother Aaron: Take my place (ukhlufni) 
among the people.’ (Stra al-A‘raf, vI:142). 

85. ‘Appoint for me a minister (wazir) from my folk.’ (Sura Ta Ha, xx:29). 

86. Recorded in Muhammad b.‘Abd Allah al-Hakim al-Naysabuari, al- 
Mustadrak (Beirut, n.d.), vol. 3, p. 351; Ahmad b. Hijr, al-Sawa‘iq 
al-muhriga (Cairo, 1965) p. 91; Muhammad al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i‘tidal 
(Beirut, 1963), vol. 1, p. 224; Jalal al-Din al-Suyati, T@rkh al-khulaf@ 
(Cairo, 1964), p. 573, and al-Khas@ is al-kubra (Hyderabad, 1319/1900), 
vol. 2, p. 266; Sulayman b. Ibrahim al-Qanduzi, Yanabi al-muwadda 
(Tehran, 1416/1995) p. 28; Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shawkani, Fath al- 
qadv, (Beirut, n.d.), p. 113; and other books. 

87. This is to be understood according to the verse: ‘By the stars they 
are guided (Stra al-Nahl, xv1:16)—the stars provide the light wherewith 
those at sea can navigate and find their way to the safety of the shore. 

88. Hakim, Mustadrak, vol. 3, p. 149. 

89. Muslim, Sahih, vol. 7, p. 122; al-Tirmidhi, Sunan, vol. 2, p. 307; 
‘Abd Allah al-Darimi, Sunan (Beirut, 1978), vol. 2, p. 432; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, vol. 3, pp. 14, 17, 26, 59; vol. 4, pp. 366, 371; vol. 5, pp. 182, 
189; Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nisa’1, Khas@is al-imam ‘Alt (Qom, 1983) p. 
20; Hakim, Mustadrak, vol. 3, pp. 109, 148, 533; and other books. In this 
connection, one can also refer to treatises on this hadith in the publica- 
tions of the Dar al-taqrib bayn al-madhahib al-islamiyya (Office of 
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Reconciliation between the Legal Schools of Islam), under the imprint 
of Mukhaymir. 

go. Scholars of Hadith and Qur’anic commentary have alluded to the 
descent of this verse after the end of the Prophet’s final pilgrimage, on 
the day of Ghadir. See al-Suyuati, a/-Durr al-manthur, vol. 2, p. 298; al- 
Shawkani, Fath al-qadir, vol. 2, p. 57, ‘Alib. Jsa al-Arbali, Kashf al-ghima fi 
ma‘rifat al-@imma, (Beirut, 1985), p. 94; al-Qandtzi, Yanabi' al-muwadda, 
p. 120; Rashid Rida, Tafsir al-manar, (Cairo, 1954), vol. 6, p. 463; and 
others. 

g1. Translator’s note: The Arabic word here is awla, which literally 
means ‘closest’ but in the present context it is, rather, the sense of ‘claim 
upon’ or ‘right over’ that the author wishes to stress. The Qur’an has the 
sentence, ‘al-nabiyy awla bi'l-mwminin min anfusihim (xxx111:6), which 
can be translated as ‘the Prophet is closer to (or: has a greater claim upon) the 
believers than their own selves.’ 

g2. Translator’s note: Mawila has a range of connotations, spiritual 
and temporal, over which much debate and dispute has taken place. 
The author goes into the question of the meaning of the term below. It 
is difficult to translate it by one word, since it combines the ideas of 
‘master’ and ‘protector’ with those of ‘nearest’ and ‘dearest’. 

93. A group among the companions and the following generation 
understood this verse to relate to the event of Ghadir, amongst them 
being: Aba Sa‘id al-Khudri, Zayd b. Arqam, Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari, 
Aba Hurayra and Mujahid al-Makki. For the narrations of these indi- 
viduals regarding the event in question, see ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Amini, 
al-Ghadir (Beirut, 1387 /1967), vol.1, pp. 230-3, which gives relevant 
citations from Kitab al-wilaya of Abt Ja‘far al-Tabari, Kitab al-manaqib of 
Khatib Khwarazmi, Ma nuzila min al-quran ft ‘Ali of Hafiz Abt. Nu‘aym 
Isfahani, and al-Wilaya of Aba Sa‘id al-Sijistani; see also Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Ta’ rikh Baghdad (Beirut, n.d.); and al-Suyati, al-Durr al-manthur, 
vol. 2, p. 295, (for the narrations of Ibn ‘Asakir al-Shafi‘). 

94. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi says in his al-Tafsir al-kabir (Beirut, n.d.), vol. 
3. p. 369, that after the descent of this verse, the Holy Prophet lived for 
not more than 81 or 82 days, and the verse was not subject to abrogation 
or any other kind of amendment. Therefore, this verse must have been 
revealed on the day of Ghadir, which would have been the 18th of Dhi’l- 
Hijja, in the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage. Considering that, according 
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to the Sunnis, the Prophet passed away on the 12th of Rabi‘ al-Awwal, 
this would accord with the figure of 82 days precisely. 

95. Ibn Hisham, Szra, vol. 2, p. 422. 

96. Translator’s note: This term afl al-hall wa’l-‘aqd denotes those 
deemed to have some degree of authority in the community. 

g7. ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim Dinawarl, al-Jmama wa'l-siyasa (Cairo, n.d.), 
vol. 1, p. 32. 

98. Abt Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliy@ (Beirut, 1967), vol. 1, p. 
44. 

gg. Rashid Rida, al-Wahy al-Muhammadi (Beirut, 1406/1985), p. 212. 

100. Ja‘far Sobhani, al-lahiyyat, (Qom, 1417/1995) vol. 2, pp. 146- 
98. 

101. See Sura al-Ma’ida, v:6: ‘... but He wills to purify you. This comes 
after mention of the ritual ablution. 

102. Hakim, Mustadrak, vol. 2, p. 151; al-Suyuti, al-Khasa@is al-kubra, 
vol. 2, p. 266. 

103. For all the narrations in this regard, see such Hadith compila- 
tions as al-Usul min al-kaft, Kifayat al-athar, Ithbat al-huda and Muntakhab 
al-athar. 

104. ‘La yazalu'l-din mani‘an ila ithna‘ashara khalifa.’ [The other ver- 
sion reads:] ‘La yazalul-din ‘azizan ila ithna‘ashara khalifa.’ 

105. Muslim, Sahzh, vol. 6, p. 3 (Kitab al-amara); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
vol. 5, p. 86, 108; Hakim, Mustadrak, vol. 3, p. 18; and others. 

106. There are slightly different reports as regards the dates of the 
births and deaths of the Imams, one version of which we have presented 
above; we know that in the majority of cases they met their death as 
martyrs, as has been recorded in historical accounts. 

107. Translator’s note: This is the name of an extremist Kharijite sect 
of the first century AH. 

108. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 1, p. 99, vol. 3, pp. 17, 70. 

109. Translator’s note: The author refers to Moses as a ‘saint of God’ 
(waliyyu’Llah) since all Prophets are, by definition, saints, while not all 
saints are Prophets. 

110. See Stra al-Kahf, xvi1:71-82 [where the three apparently unjus- 
tified acts of al-Khidr are described and then shown to be beneficient in 
their outcome]. 

111. Shaykh Sadiq, Kamal al-din (Qom, 1405/1983), ch. 45, hadith 
no. 4. 
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112. Shaykh Sadiq, Kamal al-din, ch. 14, hadith nos 8, 9, 10. 

113. al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 52, pp. 102-14. 

114. Nasir al-Din Tiusi alludes to this point in his Tajrid al-i‘tiqad: “His 
being is a grace and his disposition is another grace; and his non-exist- 
ence comes only from ourselves.’ (Maqsad 5, mas‘ala 1) 

115. Shaykh Sadiq, Tajrid al-i‘tigadat, ch. 17, p. 37. 

116. Shaykh Mufid, Tashth al-i‘tiqad (Tabriz, 13771/1950-1), pp. 45-6. 

117. Nasir al-Din Tusi, Tajrid al-i‘tiqad, maqsad 6, mas’ala 14. 

118. See Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-Sunna, (Beirut, 1405/1983); Abw’l- 
Hasan al-Ash‘ari, al-Ibana ‘an usul al-diyana (Damascus, 1981); and Qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Mu‘tazili, Sharh al-usul al-khamsa (Cairo, 1988). 

11g. It must be borne in mind that the spirit of man will be attached to 
a complete body at the Resurrection; there is here a clear incompatibil- 
ity with the idea of reincarnation, which would have the spirit attach 
itself to a foetus. 

120. See ‘Allama Abt: Mansur Hasan al-Hilli, Kashf al-murad fi sharh 
tajrid al-i‘tiqad (Qom, 1413/1992), maqsad 2, fasl 4, masala 8; and Sadr 
al-Din al-Shirazi, al-Asfar al-arba‘, vol. 9, p. 10. 

121. See also Sura al-A‘raf, vu1:166: ‘We said unto them: Be ye apes de- 
spised’. 

122. We said unto them: Be ye apes, despised. And We made it an example to 
their own and to succeeding generations, and an admonition to the God-fearing. 
(Stra al-Baqara, 11:65—-66) 

123. Mas‘ud b. ‘Umar al-Taftazani, Sharh al-magasid (Istanbul, 1305/ 
1886), vol. 3, p. 337. 

124. Allama Tabataba’1, al-Mizan, vol. 1, p. 209. 

125. See Ahmad Amin Misr, Fajr al-Islam (Beirut, 1969), p. 377. 

126. Sara Al ‘Imran, 11:49. 

127. Sura al-Baqara, 11:259. 

128. Therefore the verse ‘It is but one shout, and behold them brought to- 
gether before Us’ (Stra Ya Sin, XXXVI:53), is a clarification of the reality of 
the blowing of the trumpet referred to in verse 51 of the same Stra, ‘And 
the trumpet is blown and lo! from the graves they hie unto their Lord’. This verse 
means that the second blast of the trumpet is a ‘shout’, after which all 
will suddenly be brought before God. 

129. There is not one of you but shall approach it.That is a fixed ordinance 
jrom thy Lord. Then We shall rescue those who kept from evil, and leave the evil- 
doers crouching there. (Sura Maryam, X1Xx:71-2) 
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130. ‘Allama Tabataba’1, al-Mizan, vol. 13, pp. 191-2; Shaykh al-Tabarsi 
Majma‘ al-bayan, vol. 10, p. 549. 

131. Shaykh Saduq, Man la yahduruhu'l-faqh (Tehran, 1390) vol. 3, p. 
379. 

132. Shaykh Sadiq, al-Khisal, ch. 5; al-Bukhari, Sahth, vol. 1, p. 42; Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 1, p. 103. 

133. Shaykh Mufid, Aw@il al-maqalat fi'l-madhahib wa’l-mukhtarat 
(Tabriz, 1971/1951), p. 54. 

134. Muslim, Sahih, vol. 3, p. 54. 

135. Tirmidhi, Sahih, vol. 4, p. 42. 

136. They said: O our father, ask forgiveness of our sins for us, for truly we 
were sinful. He said: I shall ask forgiveness for you of My Lord ... (Stra Yusuf, 
X11:97-98) 

137. ‘Allama al-Hilli, Kashf al-murad, maqsad 6, mas?ala 7. 

138. Translator’s note: This is the literal meaning of tak/ftr, the verbal 
noun of the second form of the triliteral root k-f-r, kaffara, to “cover over’, 
in this context, the ‘covering over’ of sin, thus, expiation of sin by God; 
it is not to be confused with the other main meaning of the word takfir, 
which is ‘to judge someone a kafir’. The Qur’anic use of kaffara is clear 
from the verse cited above from Sura al-Nisa’, Iv:31. 

139. al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 8, ch. 27, hadith no.1. 

140. Shaykh Mufid, Aw@ il al-maqalat, p. 141. 


Chapter Three: Faith, Disbelief and Other Issues 

1. al-Kulayni, al-Usul min al-kafi, vol. 2, p. 33, hadith no. 2. 

2. Shaykh Sadiq, ‘Uyun akhbar al-Rida (Beirut, 1404/1983), vol. 1, 
p. 226. 

3. al-Bukhari, Sahih, vol. 1, p. 16. 

4. ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummail (Beirut, 1985), vol. 1, hadith 
no. 30. 

5. al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 2, p. 263; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 
4, pp. 126-7. 

6. al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 74, p. 202. 

7. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-bari (Beirut, 1402/1981), vol. 5, p. 
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Glossary 


‘adi: justice; one of the foundational principles of Shi‘ite theology, the 
others being Divine Unity, Prophecy, Imamate and the Hereafter. 
‘adliyya: a designation of those theologians who regard divine justice (‘adl, 
q.v.) as a central theological perspective, normally taken as a refer- 

ence to the Shi'i and Mu‘tazili schools. 

ahl al bayt: ‘the folk of the household [of the Prophet]’, the precise mem- 
bers of which are defined in different ways. In Shi‘ism referring, 
principally, to the Prophet and his immediate family, that is ‘Al1, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn, (occasionally including Salman al-Farisi), 
and extending to all the Imams. It is one of the designations of the 
Shi‘i school of thought. In Sunnism, the term refers, in addition to 
the immediate members of the Prophet’s family, to his wives also. See 
Qur’an, XxxI1II: 33, for the verse in which the term occurs and over 
the referents to which there is disagreement between the two schools. 

‘aqlt: intellectual; referring, in the traditional classification of Islamic 
knowledge, to those sciences that are directly accessible by the intel- 
lect, as opposed to those which are of a revealed nature and are 
transmitted by tradition, termed naqii (q.v.). 

ashrat al-sa‘a: ‘the portents of the hour’, signs of the imminence of the 
final Judgement. 

‘ashur@’: the tenth day of the month of Muharram, during which the 
martyrdom of the Prophet’s grandson Husayn and seventy-two of his 
close relations and companions at Karbala in the year 61/680 is 
commemorated. 

awlawiyya. precedence. 
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awliya@’: (s. walt) literally ‘friends’, implying ‘friends of God’, thus saints; 
also refers in Shi‘ism more specifically to the Imams. 

bada@: a complex theological doctrine whereby a certain alterability is 
attributed to the manifestation of divine decrees, this being held to 
explain apparent changes in one’s destiny. 

barzakh: the intermediary domain, ‘barrier’, or ‘isthmus’ between this 
world and the domain of Heaven and Hell. 

bid‘a: literally, innovation; in terms of the Shari‘a any unprecedented 
action to which religious sanction is wrongly attributed. 

bi‘tha: the prophetic mission. 

dhat. essence; in Islamic theology, the Essence of God, as opposed to the 
sifat, qualities. 

du‘@: petitionary prayer; personal supplication. 

faqth: jurisprudent. 

Sigh: Islamic jurisprudence; divided into usu (q.v.), ‘principles’ and furu‘ 
(q.v.), ‘details’. 

fitra: the original, primordial, normative nature of the human state, as 
fashioned by God as al-Fatir, ‘The Originator’, this being one of the 
divine names. 

furu® literally, ‘branches’ (s. far‘); pertaining to the applications, subdi- 
visions, details, of primary principles, usul (q.v.) in the domain of 
jurisprudence (gh, q.v.). 

ghayba: a state of occultation or hiddenness; in Shi‘ism, the state in which 
the Twelfth Imam subsists until his re-appearance in the outer world 
to re- establish true Islam and justice worldwide as the awaited Mahdi 
(q.v.). 

ghuluw: exaggeration, extremism; a term used by both Sunnis and Shi‘is 
to refer to those excesses of glorification of the Imams which entailed, 
for a group of Shi‘is (ghulat, s. ghali), the transgression of certain 
basic Islamic norms and principles. 

hadith: originated in time (as opposed to qadim, eternal). 

haram: ‘prohibited’, one of the five categories of Islamic law, pertaining 
to actions, the others being wajib (obligatory), mustahabb (recom- 
mended), mubah (indifferent) and makruh (discouraged). 

hikmat: traditional Islamic philosophy or theosophy. 

hugja: proof, argument, self-evidence; in Shi‘'i theology, a term used to 
refer to the Imam, the ‘proof’ of God on earth. 

ijtihad: literally, exertion; the practice of applying one’s reason directly 
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to the principles of jurisprudence (usul, q.v.); one qualified to per- 
form such a function being termed a mujtahid (q.v.). 

al-ilahiyyat bi-mana’l-‘amm: theology in the general sense; comprising such 
principles as the nature of being, definitions of substance and acci- 
dents, etc. 

al-ilahiyyat bi-ma‘na’-khass: theology in the specific sense; comprising such 
principles as the divine attributes, prophecy, eschatology, etc. 

imama: the principle of religious leadership devolving in Shi‘ism upon a 
religious authority deemed to be divinely appointed (and not humanly 
selected), the authority being designated an Imam. 

wan: faith. 

‘isma: inerrancy, a quality attributed to Prophets, and in Shi‘ism also to 
the Imams and to Fatima, daughter of the Prophet. The root mean- 
ing is protection, one having the quality of “sma being called ma‘sum 
(q.v.), ‘protected’ by God from the commission of sin and gross error. 

jabr. absolute predeterminism or divine compulsion, a doctrine that ne- 
gates the reality of man’s free will in respect of action. 

jalal majesty; in Shi‘'i theology, a term denoting certain divine attributes, 
those which negate all imperfection or deficiency in regard to God 
and are therefore also called salbi, ‘negative’, attributes. 

jamat: beauty; in Shi‘i theology referring to those attributes and qualities 
of the divine nature that are positively affirmed as such and are there- 
fore called thubuti, ‘positive’ attributes. 

karama: a ‘charism’, miraculous act, performed by someone other than 
a Prophet; a miracle performed by a Prophet is referred to as a mu‘iza 
(q.v.). 

khaliqiyya: creatorship, the quality pertaining to one who creates. 

kujfr. disbelief, one who disbelieves being a kafir. 

ma‘ ad: literally the ‘place of return’; the domain of the Hereafter. 

madhhab: school of jurisprudence. 

Mahdi: literally the ‘guided one’; the awaited restorer of Islam and jus- 
tice worldwide; in Shi‘ism identified with the Twelfth Imam, currently 
in occultation (ghayba, q.v.). 

makruh: ‘discouraged’, one of the five categories of Islamic law, pertain- 
ing to actions, the others being wajib (obligatory), mustahabb 
(recommended), mubah (indifferent), haram (prohibited). 

maskh: the transformation of the outer bodily form of a given human 
soul, not to be confused with tanasukh (q.v.), ‘reincarnation’. 
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ma‘sum: one who is ‘protected’ by God from the commission of sin and 
gross error. In Shi‘ism, this quality is attributed to the Prophets and 
the ahl al-bayt; traditionally, reference is made to the fourteen 
ma‘sumin—the Prophet, his daughter Fatima, and the twelve Imams. 

mawla: a term which combines the following meanings: master, protec- 
tor, nearest, dearest. 

mu‘attila. a negative designation of those theologians who strip or ne- 
gate all attributes from the divine nature. Mostly applied to the 
Baghdadi school of Mu‘tazilism. 

mubah: ‘indifferent’, one of the five categories of Islamic law, pertaining 
to actions, the others being wajib (obligatory), mustahabb (recom- 
mended), haram (prohibited) and makruh (discouraged). 

muhaddath: one to whom divine speech has been addressed; in Shi‘ism, 
referring not just to the Prophets but also to the Imams and certain 
saints. 

mu‘jiza: a miracle, by a Prophet, the literal meaning of the word being 
‘that which weakens’, i.e. that which weakens disbelief in God and 
the Prophet. 

mujtahid: an authority in jurisprudence, one deemed capable of exercis- 
ing wtihad (q.v.), independent reasoning, to particular issues in order 
to arrive at juristic rulings based on the principles (usul) (q.v.) of 
jurisprudence. 

mumkin al-wujud: a specifically Peripatetic philosophical term referring 
to a possible or contingent being, in contrast to wajib al-wujud (q.v.) 
necessary being, that is, God. 

mustahabb. ‘recommended’, one of the five categories of Islamic law, 
pertaining to actions, the others being mubah (indifferent) and makruh 
(discouraged), haram (prohibited) and wajib (obligatory). 

mut‘a: temporary marriage; permissible in Shi‘i jurisprudence, prohib- 
ited in Sunni jurisprudence. 

mutawatir. in the science of hadith classification this term refers to a 
saying of the Prophet (and, in Sh‘ism, to a saying of any of the Imams), 
to which the highest degree of authenticity (tawatur, q.v.) is attrib- 
uted, a saying confirmed by multiple chains of transmission. 

muwahhid: one who professes tawhid (q.v.), affirms the oneness of God. 

naqlt: transmitted; referring, in the traditional classification of Islamic 
knowledge, to those sciences of a revealed nature transmitted by 
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tradition, in contrast to those designated ‘agli (q.v.) which are di- 
rectly accessible by the intellect. 

nass. text or authoritative proof-text; also meaning the explicit designa- 
tion by the Prophet of his successor, or by the Imam of his successor. 

nubuwwa: prophecy. 

qad@ wa qadar. the term refers to divine pre-destination, the meaning of 
the first word being related to the divine decree, and that of the sec- 
ond, to the ‘measure’ or ‘portion’ or ‘lot’ that is decreed. 

raja: ‘return’; in Shi‘ism, a doctrine which holds that certain individuals 
will reappear on earth before the Resurrection. 

shirk: polytheism or associationism, the attribution of partners (shark, 
pl. shurak@) with God, either as objects of worship or as sources of 
creation and governance. 

tafwid: the doctrine according to which man has absolute liberty in re- 
spect of his actions. 

tahvif: alteration, of a revealed text. 

tanasukh: reincarnation, transmigration of souls, the attachment of the 
same soul to successive bodies, to be distinguished from maskh (q.v.), 
‘transformation’. 

tanzth: conceiving of God’s utter incomparability or transcendence; in 
contrast with tashbth (q.v.), ‘making similar’. 

taqiyya: concealment or dissimulation of one’s true beliefs in circum- 
stances where life, honour, or property would be endangered if they 
were revealed. 

taghd: ‘imitation’; the following of authoritative guidance, principally in 
the domain of jurisprudence. 

tashbth: ‘making similar’; in Shi‘ theology, a mode of anthropomorphism 
by which God is regarded as similar to created things. To be con- 
trasted with tanzth (q.v.), pertaining to God’s utter incomparability 
or transcendence. 

tawassul: resort to intermediaries; principally the practice of petitionary 
prayer, addressed to God through a holy personage such as a Prophet 
or a saint. 

tawatur. in the science of hadith classification refers to the highest de- 
gree of authenticity that can be given to a saying of the Prophet (and, 
in Shi‘ism, to a saying of any of the Imams), such a saying being re- 
ferred to as mutawatir (q.v.). 
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tawhid: literally ‘making one’: in theological terms, the affirmation of 
the oneness of God; in spiritual terms, the realization of the sole real- 
ity of God. 

usul: literally, ‘roots’ (s. asl); referring to primary principles, either of 
religion (usul al-din), or of jurisprudence (usul al-figh). 

wajib: ‘obligatory’, one of the five categories of Islamic law, pertaining to 
actions, the others being mubah (indifferent), makruh (discouraged), 
haram (prohibited), wajib (obligatory) and mustahabb (recommended). 

wajib al-wujud: a specifically Peripatetic philosophical term, referring to 
‘necessary being’, that is, God; in contrast to mumkin al-wujud (q.v.), 
‘possible being’. 

wasila (pl. was@ il): intermediary means, such as natural causes, to which 
one has recourse for the sake of achieving given ends. 
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